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NATIONAL NEIGHBORHOOD POLICY ACT 



thtjssday, septimbek 9, 1976 

House op Refresextatives, 

STjBCOKiriTTEE OX HOUSIKG AND CoM^rCNITY DEVEIX)P3IEyT 

OF THE COMJIITTEE ON' BaXKIXG, CtjBKEXCY A>T) HoTJSIXG, 

Washington^ D.G. 
The subcommittee met at 9:40 a.m., in room 2128, of the Rayburn 
House Office Building, Hon. Thomas L. Ashley (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. • 

Present : Representatives Ashley, Gonzalez. Hanley, Fauntroy, 
Boggs, LaFalce, Tsongas, Brown. Stanton, and McKinney. 

Mr. Ashley. The subcommittee will come to order. The Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and Community Development today be^ns a hear- 
ing on my bill, H.R. 14756, a bill to establish a National Commission 
on Neighborhoods, and companion bills such as H.R. 14361, introduced 
by my colleague from Jlichigan, the ranking minority member, Garry 
Brown, who will be here .shortly, and H.R. 15388 introduced by my 
^Democratic colleague on the subcommittee, the distinguished gentle- 
*x&an from Xew York, John J. LaFalce, and by our colleague from 
California, Yvonne Burke, who also \Yill present testimony in a few 
minutes. 

[The texts of H.R. 14T56. H.R. 14361 and H.R. 15388 follow:] 

(1) 
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" - ~ R R. 14756 



TIIK IIOrSE OF in:rKp]SEXTATIVES 

JvLY 20, 1076 

Mr. ,Vi;nu:v intmlucctl tho folIo\viijj» bill; "vvjiicb was i-efcrml to tlie Com- 
mittoc on Hanking, Cuncucy and Housing 



A BILL 

To o>tabli>]i n Xntioiml Connnission on XoigliborlioocU. 

1 Tie it vn acted hu the Sennfe a)Kj House of Jieprcscnfa- 

2 th'oji of ike Uinted Sfafcft of Amei^ica w Congres.'^ assciuhlcd, 

3 SIIOHT TITI.I3 

4 Skotiox 1. This Act may 1)0 cited as the ''Xntionnl 

5 Ncigliljorliood Policy Act"'. 

.7 StO, 2. (n) Tlic Coiifrvcss finds nnd declares that exist- 

8 ing city ueighborlioodji are n national resource to be con- 

9 sensed and revitalized ^vllo^evc^ possible, and tbnr i)nblic 

10 policy plionld promote that objective. 

11 (b) The Congress further {\uih that the tendency of 
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I ])iililic policy iiHOiitivcs to v^uoYv the iiocd to pro.^orve tlic 
o Imilt cnvironuicut ciin no luii.mT Ik* dofcnilod citlior oco- 
;> uoiuiciilly (ir socinlly, and mnst l>c rcplju-od with explicit 
4 policy incentive- eiu-oim^jriu^ cniiscrv.ition of cxistiiin: neigh- 

- Imh-IuhkIs. Tlijit ol.ji-ctive will r(M|nire n conipvelu'iir^ivc re- 
view oi' existing laws, policies, niul ]>nj<r>inns wliicli affect 

- iKMirlilMn-lioods. tu :i>;si's< tlieir iuipact nn ncij^hljorhoods uud 
to rccoimnciui iinuliiicJirioiis where iieeessnry. 

,j E^^TAr.I.iSUMKXT OI' COMMISSION 

■^0 Skc. (a) There is hereljy estahlishcd a coinniissiou 

II to he known as ilie Xational Coiinuis>ion on Xeighhorhoods 
(hereinafter referred to as the *'Connnissj(ni'') . 

1:5 (h) The Commission shall he conijxjsed of tM'uUy mem- 

24 hers, to hr :i])])ointed a-s follows: 

25 (I) two Memhers of the Senate appohitcd hy the 

16 President of the Senate; 

17 (2) two M(^nihers of the House of Kepre.sentntives 
ai>pointed hy the Speaker of the irouse of Rcpresenta- 

ig tives; and 

2Q (o) s<i.\teen pnhlic ]nend>ers appointed hy the Presi- 

21 dent of the Tnited States fnnn ainon«: ]km-soiis r^peeially 

22 qnalili<'d l>y eN))encnce and tnunin^r to perform the dutie> 

23 of the r*nnnni?sion, at h'ast five of whom shall he elected 

24 of1ieer< of reco»i:nized nei<;hhorhood or^ranizations engnged 
23 in development and reviialization ])n)frranis, and at lea^t 

8 
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1 . live of whom shall doctod or nppoimud officials of 

2 local govcniiucuts involved in prcscrvnlioii protxnuas. 

3 The mnaiuiii*^ iiicmlicrs shall hv drawn IVom outstiind- 

4 injC individuals wjih (h*ni<uisiraU'd cxiK'ncua* in !iei;i*h- 

5 Imrhood rcvitalizniion aciivitics. tVoni such lichN as ii- 

6 uanrc, laishioss, iihihinllmqdc, civic, and cducalitmal 

7 organizations. 

8 The individuals appointtd liv the PrcNidciil of the Tuited 

9 States sliall lie selected so as to provide rr]nv>eiitati(M: lo a 
10' hroad cross section of racial, erlmie. and «i:cograj)hic 2:n»n])s. 

11 The two nKMubcrs appointed pursuant i<i cianse ( 1 ) \my not 

12 be inendicr-s of the same p<ilitical party, nor may the two 

13 inendjers appointed pui-snant to clause (2) be nieinbei*s of 

14 the same political party. Not more than eight of the incm- 

15 ])ers appointed pursuant to cianse (3) nniy he mendjers of 

16 the same political party. 

17 (c; The Chairman shall be appointed by the President, 

18 by and with the adviee and eonsent of the Sejinte. from 

19 among the public mend^ers. 

20 (d) The executive director shall be a]>poiiitcd liv the 

21 President, by and with the advice ami ron>cnt of the Senate. 

22 from amonir individuals ri-coniniended by th" ( Napuiission. 

23 IHTIKS 

24 Sec. 4. (a) The Commission slnill undertake a conipre- 

25 hen^ive study and investigation of ihc factors contributing 
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1 to the decline of city lU-igliUorlioods niul <>f tlic fuc tors ucct's- 

2 s;in''to lU'lghborliood siirviv.-il ami revitaliiratiou. Siuli siiuly 

3 aiul iiivtsll;ir.atiun .^^liall iiichulc. luit not hv limited to — 

4 (I) nil analysis of the in;i>;;et oi rxiNiiiiir iM-dcml. 

5 Stuti*. ;uul loeiil polieic^, ]»nvi:r;'i*. nud l;rA'< uii inMuh- 

6 l)or!iood survival and n vitalizniion: 

7 {'2) an identilientiim nl' tin* udiiiini-tnitivo. lf<r.d. 

8 and lineal o^slaelrs lo the Wi-ll-bciuir of m*iy:hl)(»rli()ods: 

9 (:3) nil analysis of ilu* |>atlenis ;nid trends of ])nl)lic 

10 and privatf invi'stiuent in luliaii areas ;ind the iinpaet 

11 of sueli patterns and Irend*^ on the decline or revitali/a- 

12 liou of neighborhoods: 

13 (4) an assessment of the existing niechaiiisni of 

14 neighborhood governance and of the inHiiencc exercised 

15 ])y neigliboj'lioods on local government : 

1^ (5) an analysis of the impact of poverty and racial 

1'^ conflict on neighborhoods ; 

1^ (6) an assessment of local and regional devclop- 

W ment plans and their iinpaet on neighborhoods; and 

20 (7) an evaluation of existing citizen-initiated neigh- 

21 borhood revitalization efforts and a determination of how 

22 public policy can best support such efTorts. 

2*'^ (b) The Commission shall make recommendations for 

24 modificatioiis in Federal, Slate, and local laws, policies, and 
programs necessary to facilitate neighborhood preservation 
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1 and rcvitalizatioiu Siu-li recoHiiaendarions shall include, but 

2 not be liuiited to — 



3 (1) uew luecbauisuis to promote reinvci?tineut in 

4 t'xistiii*!: city uei^ifliborlioods ; 

5 (-) niore clToctlvo uit-aiL-i of conuiuniitA* partioipa- 

6 tion in local governance; 

7 (3) policies to encourage tbe survival of cgo- 

8 noinically and r^ocially diverse neighborhoods; 

9 (-!■) policies to prevent such destructive j)mctioes 
30 a> blocl;bustin;r. redliniii<r, re>egregaaon, speculation 

11 in reviviuir nngliborhnod>. and to promote honieowner- 

12 -^Inp in urban eoinnmuitie.< ; 

13 (o) policies to encourage better maintonnuce and 

14 nianagenieiit of existing rental housing; 

lo ((>) poIicU; to make maintenance and rehabllila- 

16 tion of existing structures at least as attractive from a 

17 tux vic\v])oint as demolition and development of new 

18 ^tnu-tures: 

19 (") modification in local zoning and tax policies 

20 facilitate preservation and rcvitalization of existinic 

21 neighborhoods; and 

22 (^) reorientation of existing housing and comnni- 
2;) nlty develo])nient programs and other tax and subsidy 

24 prilicics that affect neighborhoods, to better support 

25 neighborhood i>reservation efforts. 

11 
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1 (c) Within tv\-o years after the date on xsUicli fuiid.^ 

2 first het-oine available to cfirry ont this Act, the Conimis.-^ion 

3 shall suhniit to the Congress and the President a coinpre- 

4 heiisive reiM>rt on \t< study and investigation under this sul)- 
. 5 ?eetion which sliall include its findings, conclusion?!, and 

G reconiinendations and such proposals for legislation and 

7 adniinistrntive action :u> may he necessary to c:irry out its 

8 reeoniniendations. 

9 rOMi^KN'S.VTlOX OF MEMIlEKS 

10 Skc. o. (a) Jremliers of tlie Connnission wlio are Mcni- 

11 hers of Con^rrcr^s or fnll-tinie. officers or employees of the 

12 United States sliall servo witliont additional eompon^atlon, 
l.I ]>nt shall l>e reiuihursed for travel, sulfsistence, and other 
14: necessary eNi>enscs incnnvd in tlie perfonnance of the duties 
15 vested in the Conunission. , 

JG (1>) Mcmhers of the roinnnssion, other than those re- 

11 ferrcd to in snhsection (a), shall receive compensation at 

j8 tltc iDtc of ?ilOO per day for each day they are engaged in 

j9 the actual i)crforniancc of the dntics vested in the Conniiis- 

20 s^J^n "^Indl he entitled to reinilmrsonient for travel, snh- 

21 sistcncc, and other no(rc:<sary expenses incniTod in the per- 

22 fonnnncc of such duties, 

23 ADMINlf^THATIVE PROVISION'S 

24- SKf". 0. (a) The Comnnssion shall have the power to 

25 a])point and fix the conipensnrion of such peivonnel as it 

12 
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^ deems advisalile, without regard to the provisions of title 5, 

2 United States Code, g(»verning appointmenls in the eoriipeti- 
live servieo, and the provisions of chapter 51 and subcliapter 

^ III of chapter i):] of such tith', rchuing to classification and 

. General Schedule pay rates, but at rales not in excess of a 

^ niaximmn rate for GS-18 of tlie General Schedule under 

y section 5332 of such title. 

g (h) The Connnission may procure, in accordance with 

Q tJie provisions of section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 

20 ^he temporaiy or intermittent services of experts or con- 

11 sullants. Persons so employed shall receive compensation 

12 at a ralo to be fixed by the Gonmiission but not in excess of, 

13 $100 per day, including traveltime. While away from his 
2^ or her home or regular place of l)usiness in the performance 
25 of services for the Connnission, any such person may he 

allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 

27 sistence, as authorized by section 5703 (b) of title 5, United 

2j3 States Code, for persons in the Government service employed 

29 intermittently. 

20 (^) ^^^^'^^ department, ag(uicy, and histnmientality of 

22 the United States is authorized ami directed to furnish to the 

22 Commission, upon request made by the Chairman or Vice 

23 Chairman, on a reimbursable basis or otherwise, such sta- 
2^ tistical data, reports, and otlier information as the Commis- 
25 sion deems necessary to carry out its functions under this 
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Act. The Gliainnan is further authorizod to call upon the 

2 uepartineiits, agencies, and other offices of the several States 

o to furnish, on a reinil)nrsable basis or otherwise, such statis- 

1^ tical (kta, reports, and other information as the Ooininls- 

1^ sion deems necessary lo cnrr}' oat its functions undi*r this 

g title. 

•jr (d) The Commission nia}'' award contracts and gnuit< 

g for the purposes of evaluating existing neighborhood revitali- 

9 zation programs and the impact of existing laws on neighljor- 
hoods. Awards under this section may he made to — 

11 (I) representatives of legally clutrtered neighbor- 

12 hood organizations; 

13 (2) public interest organizations whidi bavt; a 
1^ demonstrated capability in the area of concern; 

15 (3) universities and other not-for-profit educational 

IQ organizations. 

Yj (e) The Commission or, on the authorization of the 

18 Conmiission, any snbcounnittee or member thereof, may, 

19 for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act; 

20 hold hearings, take testimony, and administer oaths or 

21 affirmations to witnesses appearing before the Commission or 

22 ^^'^y subcommittee or member thereof. Hearings by the Com- 
2;j mission will be held in ncighl)orhoods with testimony re- 

24 ceived from citizen leaders and public officials who are 

25 engaged in neigh])or]mod revitalization progi-ams. 
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1 AXJTnOKIZATlON OF Al'VKOPlUATIONS 

2 Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appropriated not to 

3 exceed S2,000,000 to carry out this title. 

4 KXPIKATIOX OV' THE COMMI«iSI()X 

5 Sec. 8. The Connuission shall cease to exist thirty day:j 

6 after the submission of its report under section 4.' 
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[ CONGRESS V « V<> ^ ii ^ « 

H. R. 14361 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPIlESENTATIVP:s 

JUNU 14, 19TG 

Mr. LaFalce introduced the foUowin*; bill; which was i-cfened io tlie Com- 
mittee oil BaiiUin^j, Currency nnd Housing 



A BILL 

To establish a cunnuissiou to investigate the factorji com 

to the decHnc of urban ncigliborhoods and the factors nec- 
essary to neighborhood survival and revitalization, and for 
other ]>urpo5!es» 

1 Be it enacted bjj the Senate a))d House of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 Tlmt: 

4 SirOUT TITLE 

5 Sectiox K This Act may 1)C cited as the "National 
G Neighborhood Policy Act". 

7 FINDINGS AND ruurosR 

S Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares that exist- 

9 ing city neighborhoods are a national resource to be conserved 
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1 and revitalized wliorevcv possible, and that public policy 

2 should promote that objective. 

3 (b) The Congress further finds that the tendency of 

4 pnblie policy incentives to ignore the need to preserve the 

5 built environment can no longer be defended, either economi- 

6 oally or socially, and must be replaced with explicit policy 

7 . incentives encouraging conservation of existing neighbor- 

8 hoods. That oljjective will recpiire a comprehensive review 

9 of existing laws, policies, and prorrvM'*' • 'V 1 1 neigV 

10 b» i|.>odSy to assess their impac. .^ubuuj* ua^, and to 

11 reconnnend modifications where necessary. 

12 KSTABLISHHKNT OF COMMISSION 

13 Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a commission 

14 to be known as the National Commission on Neighborhoods 

15 (hereinafter referred to as the ''Commission") . 

IG (b) The Commission shall be composed of t^Yenty 

IT members, to be appointed as follows: 

18 (l) two Members of the Senate appointed by the 

19 President of the Senate ; 

20 (2) two Members of theJHoiise of Eepresentatives 

21 appointed by the Speaker r :: !e House of Repre«enta- 

22 tives; and 

2o (3) sixteen public members appointed by the Presi- 

24 dent of the United States from among persons specially 

25 qnalified 1)3^ experience and training to perform the 
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1 duties of the Comuiission, at least live of M-lioin shall be 

2 elected officers of i-ecognized neighborhood organizations 

3 engaged in development and revitalization programs, and 

4 at least five of whom shall 'be elected or appointed offi- 
0 ciak of local governments involved in preservation pro- 
(i grams. The remaining nienil)ei-s sliall he drawn from 

7 oiit9tanding- individuals with dnnonsti-aited oxperienee 

8 ill neighborhood rcvitali/cation activities, fj-om sndi fields 
V as finance, hitsiness, pliilantln-opic, civic, and educational 

10 organizations. The individuals appointed by the Y .=11- 

11 dent of the United States shall be selected so as to 

12 provide rcpresen'tation to a broad cross section of racial, 

13 ethnic, und geographic groups. The two members ap- 

14 pomt^d pursuant to clause (1) mn}^ ii u -bc memboi's of 

15 the same political party, nor may the rv> meBiiworb ;ap- 

16 pomted pursuant to clause (2) be minniif: ^ uiiie same 

17 political party. Jsot more than eight o' tlie measibers 

18 appointed pursuant to clause (3) may ^ne Mssiik^rs of 

19 the same political party. 

20 (c) The Chakman shall be appointed 1\ ^iisfi iVi'siiient, 

21 by and with the tsdvice and consent of tin- Siaiaitc,- from 

22 among Ihe publicimembers. 

23 (d) The executive director shall be xn^ujiiiircd iVv the 
24. President, by and with the advice and (lonsmi ^ Hir Senate, 
25 from among individuals reconunended by riu' (Citiumi-^sion. 

18 

w » • 
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1 DUTIES 

2 Skc. 4. (a) The Connnissioii shall uiuliirtake a t;oin- 

3 prohciisive study and uivei>tig'atmii of the factol•^5 contributing 

4 to the det'Hne of v\ty ueighl)urhoods and of the factors iicccs- 

5 sary to iieighborliood survival and revitalizatiou. Such study 
Cy and inVostigatiou shall inchule, hut not he limited to — 



7 (1) an analysis of the impact of existing Federal, 

8 State, and local policies, program!?, and laws on neigh- 
;) borhood survival and revitalixation; 

10 (2) au ideutifitation of die adniiuistrative, legal, 

11 and fiscal ohntaclcs to ilie well-being of neighljorhoods; 

12 (i>) an analysis of the pMttt^nis and trends of public 

13 and private invcshncnt in url)an areas nud the impact 

14 of such patterns and trends on the dccTme or revitaliica- 

15 tion of neighborhoods; 

IG (4) au ar^sersment cf the cvisting mechanisms of 

n uc!ghl)orhood goveniance and of the iuniieucc eNcrciscd 

18 by neighl)t)rliotnls on local govenmient ; 

]f) (5) an analysis of the impact of poverty and racial 

20 conlHet on neighborhoods; . 

21 (6) an assessment of local and regional develop- 

22 meut plans and their impact on neighborhoods; and 

23 (7) an evaluation of existing citizen-hiitiated 

24 neighborhood revitalization offorts and a determinatioA 
*33 of liow pulilie policy can best support fiuch ofFoxts, 
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1 (b) The Commission shall make recommendations for 

2 modifications in Federal, State, and local laws, policies, and 

3 programs necessary to facilitate neighborhood preservation 

4 and revitalization. Such recommendations shall include, but 

5 n'ot be limited to — 



G (1) new mechanisms to promote reinvestment in 

7 existing city neiglil)orlioods: 

S (2) more effective means of community participa- 

9 tion in local governance ; 

10 (3) policies to encourage the survival of econom- 

11 ically and socially diverse neighborhoods; 

12 (4) policies to present such destructive practices as 

13 blockbusting, redlining, rescgregation, speculation in 

14 I'eviving neighborhoods, and to promote homeo^\Tiersiiip 

15 in urban osmmunities; 

16 (5) policies to encourage better maintenance and 
. 17 management of existing rental housing; 

18 ( 6 ) policies, to make maiiitenancc and rehab iliia tion 

19 of existing structures: at least as attractive from a tan: 

20 viewpomt as demoition and development of ne^ 

21 structures; 

22 (7) niodifications in ]ocaI zoning and tax policies 

23 to facilitate preservation and revitalization of existing 

24 neighborhoods; and 
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1 (8) reoiieatation of existing housing and commit- 

2 nity development programs and other tax and subsidy 
S policies that affect neighborhoods, to better support 

4 n^ghborhood pieservatVon efiwts. 

5 (r) Within two years after the date to which funds first 

6 become available to caiTy out this Act, the Commission shall 

7 suhmit to the Congress and the President a comprehensive 
S report on its study and inve.stigation under this subsection 
" Ticli 4i: n incIiKli' 'Ss fiiHliaigs, fontlusions, and rccoiu- 

10 iwixAm*m>i and such proposal:; for legislation and admiu- 

11 istrative action as may be necessary xo cany out its rec^utr- 

12 meoidutiouH, 

U Sl?c. 5. (a) Jlembers ai thtt Gominission who are Mens- 
J5 bers of Congress or fuU-time oScers or employees of the 
10 Ujilted States shall serve without additional compcnsatioc 

17 but. shflU be reunbursed for tra^vel, subsistence, and other 

18 necessary expenses mcurred in the performance of the duiifis 

19 invested m the Conunission. 

20 (b) Members of the Commission, other than those 
1:1 referred to in subsection (ft) shall receive compensation 
'22 at the rate of $100 per day for each day they are engaged 

23 id the actual performance of the duties vested in the Com-. 

24 mission and shall be entitled to reiinbui-sement for tm-el, 

25 suljsistencc, and other nccessar}- expenses incun-cd in the 

26 perfonnsnce of such duties. . 
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1 ADjtlNlSTHATIVE PROVISIONS 

2 Sec. 6. (a) TJie Commission shall have the power to 

3 appoint and fix the compensation of such personnel as it 

4 deems advisable, without regard to the provisions of title 5, 

5 United States Code, governing appointments in the competi- 

6 t'ly^. service, and the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 

iiapler i. ' rhapter 53 of such title, relating to classifi- 
8 cation and Geoeral Schedule pay rates, but at rates not 
0 in excess of a maxiimini rate for GS-18 of the Federal 

10 Schedule under section 5332 of such title. 

11 (b) The Commission may procure, in accordance with 

12 the provision£.of section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 

13 the temporal- or intermittent services of experts or con- 
U sultants. Versms so employed shall receive compensation at 

15 a rate to be li-gd by the Commission but not in excess of 

16 $100 per daj:. including traveltime. While away from his 

17 or her home et regular place of business in the performance 
38 of services for the Commission, any such person may be 

19 allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 

20 sistence, as authorized by section 5703 (b) of title 5, United 

21 States Code, for persons in the Government service 
23 employed intermittently. 

23 (c) Each department, agency, and instriunentality of 

24 the United States is authorized and directed to furnish to the 

25 Commission, upon request made by the Chairaian or Vice 

22 
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1 Chairman, on a reimbursable basis or otherwise, such sta- 

2 tistical data, reports, and other information ' t 
0 sion deems necessaiy to carry out its funct'u 

4 Act. The Chairman is further authorized to call upon the 

5 department?, agencies, and other offices of the several States 
G to furnish, on a reimbursable basis or otherwise, such sta- 

7 tistical data, reports, ^and other information as the Comniis- 

8 sion deems necessary to carry out its functions under this 

9 title. 

10 (d) The Conmifission may award contracts and grants 

11 for the purpose of evaluating existing neighborhood revi- 

12 talizatioii programs and the impact of existing laws on 
13. neighborhoods. Awards under this section may be made to — 

14 (1) representatives of legally chartered neighbor- 

15 hood organizations; 

16 (2) . public interest organizations which have a 
VI demonstrated capability in the area of concern; 

18 (3) universities and otlier not-for-profit educational 

19 organi2ajSoj!i3,.^ 

20 (e) The Commission or, on the authorization of the 

21 Commission, any subcommittee or member thereof, may, for 

22 the purpose of caiTying out the provisions of this Act, hold 

23 hearings, take testimony, and administer oaths or affirma- 

24 tions to witnesses :appearing before the Commission or any 
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1 subcommittee or member thereof, llearliigs by the Com- 

2 mission will be held in neigbborboods with testimony re- 

3 ceivcd from citizen leaders and i)ublic officials who are 

4 engaged in neighborhood revitalization programs. 

5 AUTHORIZATIOX OF ArPROrKI^VTXOXS 

6 Sec. 7. There arc nuthorized to be appropriated not to 

7 exceed §2,000,000 to cnny oiii this title. 

S KXriKATIOX or TUB COMMISSION 

9 Sec. 8. The Commission shall cease to e.visfc thirty days 

10 after the submission of its report under section 4. 
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■s- H. R. 15388 



IX THE HOUSE OF llErUKSEXTATIYES 

Si:iTr.MiiK?i 1, 1076 

Iklr. Bnowx of Michij,'aii iutroduml tlio followiiig bill; which was referred to 
tiie CommittcL' on I>aiiUiM^^ Curroncy niul Housing 



A BILL 

T(» estnl)]ish i\ Xntioiia] Coiiiniission (ui Xeigliborlioods. 

1 Be it enacted hu the Senate and House of liepreseiita- 

2 lives of the United States of Amevka in Congress assembled, 

3 SHORT TITLE 

4 Section 1. This Act niny l)e cited as tlic "National 

5 Neigliborliood Policy Act*'. 

6 FIXDIXOS AXI) PUKPOSE 

7 Sec. 2. (n) Tlic Congress finds nnd declares that exist- 

8 ing cit3^ noiglihorhoods ore a national resonrce to he eon- 

9 served and revitnli/.ed wliercver iiossiMc, niid tliat j)!ildic 

10 pidicy slionld promote tlint ohjeetive. 

11 (1)) Tlie Congrer^s fnrtlier finds tlmt tlic tendeuc}' of 
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1 public policy incentives to ignore the need to preserve the 

2 built environincut can no longer be defended, either eco- 

3 noinieally or socially, and nmst be replaced ^vith explicit 

4 policy incentives encouraging conservation of existing neigh- 

5 borhoods. That objective will require a comprehensive re- 

6 view of existing laws, policies, and programs which affect 

7 neighborhoods, to assess their impact on neighborhoods, and 

8 to reconnnend modifications where neeessar3% 

9 KSTABLISHMKNT OF COMMISSION 

10 Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a commission 

11 to be known as the ]\'"ational Commission on Neighborhoods 

12 (hereinafter referred to as the "Commission"). 

13 (b) The Comuiission shall be composed of twenty mem- 

14 hers, to be appointed as f 'lows: 

(1) two Members of the Senate appointed by the 
16 ^President of the Senate; 

(2) two Members of the House of Eepresentatives 

18 appointed by the Speaker of the House of Represeuta- 

19 tives; and 

20 (3) sixteen public members appointed by the Presi- 

21 dent of the United States from among persons specially 

22 (pialified by experience and training to perform the duties 

23 of the Connnission, at least five of whom ^hail ho elected 

24 officers of recognised neighborhood orgfaii/ations engaged 
2a in development and revitali/ation programs, and at least 

2'6 
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1 five of whom shall be elected or appointed officials of 

2 loc*al govcnniients involved in preservation programs. 

3 The remaining members shall be drawn from out^tand- 

4 ing individuals with demonstrated experienee in neigh- 

5 borhood rcvitalization activities, from sueh fields as 
G fiiianee;- business, pbilanthropie, civic, and educational 

7 organizations. 

8 The individuals appointed by the President of the United 

9 States shnll bo solecfod so as to provide ropresentatiou t-o a 

10 broad cross section of racial, ethnic, and geographic^ groups. 

11 The two members appointed pursuant to clause (1) may not 

12 be members of the same political party, nor may the two 

13 members appointed pursuant to clause (2) be members of 

14 the same political ])(\vt}\ IVot more than eight of the nienv 
"15 hers appohitcd pursuant to clause (3) may be meinbei*s of 

16 the same political party. ' " 

17 (c) The Chairman shall be appointed by the President 

18 from among the public members. 

19 (d) The executive director shall be appointed by the 

20 President from among individuals recommended by the 

21 Commission. 

22 DUTIES ' ^' 

23 Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall undertake a compre-'-' 

24 hcnslve study and inv(»stigation of the factors contributing 

25 t() the decline of cily ncigliborlioods and of the factors ncccs- 
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1 sary to neighborhood jJiirvivnl and rcvitaHzation. Such stud\' 

2 and uivestigntion shall include, but not be huiited to — 

3 (1) fln analysis of the impart of existing FedenJ, 

4 State, and local policies, programs, and laws on neigh- 

5 borliood surviviil and revitalizatiou ; 

6 (2) an Identification of the administrative, legal, 

7 and fiscal obstacles ti> the well-being of neighborhoods; 

8 (3) an analysis of the patterns and trends ol public 

9 and i)rivate investment in urban areas and the imjiact 

10 of such patterns and trends on tlic decline or revilaliza- 

11 tion of neighl)orhoods ; 

12 (4) an assessment of the existing mechanism of 

13 neighborhood governance and of the influence exercised 

14 by neighborhoods on local government; 

(5) an analysis of the imi>act of poverty and racial 

16 conflict on neighborhoods; 

^'^ (0) an assesnient of local and regional develop- 

18 ment plans and their impact on neighborhoods; and 

19 H) an evaluation of existing citizen-initiated neigli- 

20 borhood revitalization efTorts and a determination of how 

21 public policy can best support such eflorts. 

22 (b) The Commission shall make recommendations for. 

23 modifications in Federal, State, and local laws, policies, and 

24 programs necessary to facilitate neighborhood prosorvatirm 
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1 and revitalization. Such recommendations shall include, but 

2 not be limited to — 

3 (I) new mechanisms to promote reinvestment in 

4 existing city neighborhoods; 

5 (2) more effective means of community participa- 

6 tion in h)CJil goveniance; 

7 (3) policies to encourage the survival of econorai- 

8 calh^ and socially diverse neighlwrhood.s; 

9 (4) policies to prevent such destructive practices 

10 as bl(>ckl>usting, redlining, resegregation, speculation in 

11 reviving neighborhoods, and to'promote homeownei-ship 

12 in urban connnunities ; 

13 (5) policies to encomnge better maintenance and 

14 management of existing rental housing; 

15 (6) policies to make maintenance and rehaliilita- 

16 tion of existing structures at least as attractive from a 

17 tax viewpoint as demolition and development of new 

18 stnicturcs: 

29 (7) modification in local zoning and tax policies 

20 to facilitate preservation and revitalization of existing 

21 neighborhoods ; and 

22 (8) reorientation of existing housing and commu- 

23 nity development programs and other tax and sn})sidy 

29 
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1 policies that affect neighborhoods, to better support 

2 neighborhood preservation efforts. 

3 (e) Witluu two years after the date on which funds 

4 first be(^ome available to carry out this Aet, tlie Commission 

5 shall submit to the Congress and the President a compre- 

6 hensive report on its study and investigation under this sub- 

7 section which shall include its findings, conclusions, and 

8 recommendations and such proposals for legislation and 

9 administrative action as may be necessary to carry out iis 

10 recommendations. 

11 COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 

12 Sec. 5. (a) Members of the Commission who are Mem- 

13 bers of Congress or full-time officers or employees of the 

14 United States shall serve without additional compensation, 

15 but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 

16 necessary expenses incurred in the performance of the duties 

17 vested in the Commission. 

18 (b) Members oJ the Commission, other than those re- 

19 ferred to in subsection (a), shall receive compensation at 

20 the rate of $100 per day for each day they are engaged in 

21 the actual performance of the duties vested in the Commis- 

22 sion and shall be entitled to reimbursement for travel, sub- 

23 sistence, and other necessary expenses incurred in the per- 

24 formance of such duties. 

30 
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1 ABMIXISTRAJIVJ' TE ^nSIOXS 

2 iriX'. 6. (a) The Commli:i^^"HHli ^^11 Lave the power to 

3 appoiiu: and fix. the eoMipemsa::iuii i such pei'sounel as it 

4 deems advisable, without re;^ai : lo : g provisions of title 5, 

5 UiiitcL: JrDUr^ Code, governhig Dp* -uts in the col. f-iii^ 

• tive SL- and the proraiun^ 51 and suhcLapte^r 

III ot vi..:Lpter 53 of such title :v.;ut::;,'i: ii> classification tmd 
Genenul ir^chedule pay rati - . m not in excess of a 
maxinimni rate for GS-16 of » aeral Schedule under 
section i>332 of such title. 
xl (b) The Commission may p'-f?- a-e, in accordance witli 

12 the provisions of section 3109 of ti: 5, United States Code, 

13 the temporary or intermittent sen ces of experts or con- 

14 sultants. Persons so employed shaii receive compensation 

15 at a rate to be fixed by the Commission but not in excess of 

16 $100 per day, including tiaveltime. While away from his 
l'^ or her home or regular place of business m the performance 

18 of services for the Commission, any such person may be 

19 allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 

20 sistenco, as authorized by section 5703 (b) of title 5, United 

21 States Code, for persons in the Government service eanploycd 

22 intermittently. 

23 (c) Each department, agency, and instrumeutahty of 

24 the United States is authorized and directed to furnish to the 
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1 Coinnii^sioii, upon request made by tht Chai-fuuii "^Iice 

2 Chairman, an a reimbursable basis or i>xhex\ 'i*. .saii- 

3 tistical data. rq)oa-{s, ami otber im. .nimti. i lu-i fmna: - 
4^sioii deems iifee.v>'ary to Oiirry ou: its fu. vi'n,, 

5 Act. The Chainiun is further autiiorized i ^ 

6 departmcnt>% ngeaicies. and other oniees of tliv vv .-)v 

7 to funiish, on a reimbur.^able basis m- otherwise . , 

8 tieal data, report-s, and otber uifomiation as ^.tf?. 

9 sion deems iitecesstary to ctury out its funcrioLv- 

10 title. 

11 (d) The Commission may award contract 

12 for the purposes of evahiating existin": neinrliborho. 

13 zation progi'ams and the impact of exi.^tinir laws < -,aun. 

14 hoods. Awards under this section imxy be made to-- 

(1) representatives of le«:ally chartered - 
16 hood organizations; 

•^'^ (2) public interest organizations w^bic: h^jurr s 

18 ■ demon>-trated ca])ability in the area of eiuiceni: 

19 (-3) universities and other not-for-profit ecii:! :. r4;>jjai! 

20 organizations. 

21 (e) The Commission or, on the autborizatimi tbe 

22 Commission, any subcommittee, or member thereof., n^vr 

23 for the purpose of carrying out tbe provisions of thi-.^nin: 

24 liold hearings, take testimony, and admini.ner oatfe u^r 

25 aflinnations to witne.sse:^ appearing l)efore the Conmiissimi or 
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1 any subcommittee or m rHiil)er t&iere:: /. Eeairings by the ^ Jom- 

2 mission vriU be held ui meighliwrhoods -^'ith testimony re- 

3 ceived from citizen leaders nmi public oflRcials whi; are 

4 engaged in neighborhood revit£iifesition programs. 

5 ATJTHORIZATION OF APPROPUIATIOXS 

6 Sec. 7. TIiitc are authorizicd to be appropriated such 

7 sums as may be a»ecessary to carny out diis title. 

8 EXPrRATio>r of the co^imissiox 

9 Sec. 8. The CommiFsion shall cease to exist thirty- days 
10 after the sul)mission of its report under section 4. 
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, , AsHtXT. Tilie purpose of eHnablisliz:^: Ji Xacional Conrmissioii or 
. :;:>«ighoorh(> >ds would be to uivesniofate ? fuctors contribimng to tht 
(^iecline of ir:ban neighborlio«ods amd iiiie.-js-:^ ':}s -c^-o must take to insure 
xheir sun-irai and. revitalizaiion. It: h v\ unillv mipossible rro cont^em- 
iplate the problems of Araiericar ities -itlioiit r^^cognizin^ that ihe 
;;^ntial biuldiiifr block of clie -i-/ : e resitlCTtial nei^iborhocod. 
n-nThiue we recognize the esseniial '-i.i^r^ <t :• of nei<riiborhoods, the tnith 
^"^^"^ ^^"^^ ^'^^'^^^ ^^^^ tl-n- ..m: of thojr growth or decliine 
mnd the factors tli at contribute to raeir .angr-terir stability, 

Akrrent such kn'.nvledge. most of onr f--^rtc^ to ai>al mth such anban 
: :rrrobiems are brofen ones, somc-ximes she— Mghred. and somet5in^s can- 
;cradictory. In holding tlie-o hearing? 03^ - bill: tr-estabHish a 2\ational 
f t ominission oa NL-ighboriioods, 1 ha%'e u ihisior :fiiat it will Ina abie to 
jprorade answei-s :io the veiT iiard q - tionf ;iiijout neigh'borhcood 
l^itahty. Rather, as I see it. it is one ^tep lad v^-tv importani one^ of 
Imc'T-asing our understandiing of this vc- r difc:ii±'' problem, 
^_ '^^^^fii'St witnesfr this moaning will bo r ir colkuinio from California, 
lafe-Burke. She wihs to be our fei-st witn ess. I -nould say, but because 
gtcs.. Hills does have a time problem, -re are going to call on die 
tSccretary first so that her schedule can bt- cleared to jneeit her 
iGonTeTnence. 

I So. :Madam Secrptr^ry. we are very pi.-ased oy your presence here 
Ithis morning, and w hope your testimony vrill be as helpful as it 
taJwaj-s has been. 

Let me just say. for the sake of other -^'itue.c=ses, that we do have a 
rather large numbDr of those who wil: be oci'ering testimony this 
morning, so it is niy hope that the suncomiinittee can sit straight 
ithrough until we hear from all witnesses. We urge all witnesses to 
•please limit their oral statements to no more than 10 minutes and 
submit your prepared statements for the record. This will permit the 
members more time to direct questions to the witnesses.. 

Then, Mrs. Hills, if you would be kind enough to pro»ceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CKBIA A. HIIIS:. SECKEtSBY OF HOTISING 
AND TURBAN DEVEEDPMENT 

-^ecretaTy Hilt.^. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, ami members of the 
siiiieommittee. 

f r am pleased to support IH.R. 14756 intra>ducod br Chairman Ashiley 
mid H.K. 15388, a similar bill, introduced by Congressman Garry 
Srown. The purpose of thfffsc bills is to establish a IXational Comnms- 
sion on Xeighborhoods. A iiipartisan menibership structure propcssed 
Wot the Commission, the mamdate of the Commission, and the proposed 
S>year timetable all make sense. The Senate lias pa?sed an identical 
jbill introduced by Senators Proxmire and Gam. and I hope the House 
fwill act promptly send this legislation to the President. 
[ ^ The objectives of the 2??ational Commission on NeishborhoodsTJoin- 
cide with the Prejddent's concern for improving orrr neighboriuDods 
and with HUD's own emphasis on the preservation and revitalizaidon 
of our cities. As you know, the President on r:^uine i^O, 1976, created 
a Cabinet-level Committee on Urban Ttevelapmmt amd Neighborkood 

3i 
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Kevitalizatiun. -.ad asked in - :iair . .:.-e P ve^ident gai'e the coiii£:| 
mittee the loLi .ving tluLiu-fpui': assigi ..ci.:: j 

First: Cc:2ai::^:t a comptt^'n*'*. - :ve re* ?v- of a il major Feederal pu^ 
grams whiciu:^! \» aa inipmc die citLIe^ aiid ihvzv neighboirlioods am. | 
report resuHtsu :iie PresMesr:. 

Second: Seei tiie perspe . -s of ^ vui o3o:!lLs and neighborhiEmi 
groups on Fedfc. 'ji program.^ vaidiaii . tdv ;ii 

^Vnd thii-d: . e\-t»lop ret ■.■imrendat ^iis i . lIil* Presidenit and liRt 
L ongresi^ for chiiiLisres in Fei^rrral polic. s ainti '•ogi'ains afiecting ciaie; 
and their niiigh: H>rhoods hi vdev to ^aco' ini.y^nnum dccisionmakiitg; 
responfibiliry iv the local \ ol. to r iiott- -i^ il ;and adnunistraxiTOi 
obstacles to ihe xercise of lis authr.rit^-. t :^ provide for betteir 
coordmatioi: ;i: delii^ery o ':'\\ierai progriia.: 

The work er e. proposea Xarionail ' -^a:i^u^^^■^>OIn on Xeigiiiborhoocfe 
will coniplenitti: 'lie work ai^ready uel^ ,^in\'^iy I v diie President's Conir 
mittee. The Zv.ll:. >nal Comiu^caiun oil ^■^'*2-l^c:!r]I^alKJds will Hook at the 
policies and 7.ii-cirrrai3is of all levels of including the State 

and local leTOLTflie President: *s Coirnriiir-r^ niH fociiis on general nair 
tional policy- is^Me.s and on ways to irrrTrr^ coordiBatioix of Fed^ 

oral programed a.^ they relate t > citit?^- .in-; erpnborhoGids. IVhen xhe 
N'ationai Comi:: ^^ion on Xei^. borhoot:;^ ii^ -SLablisliecl and in opera- 
tion. I would irr^? a close liaison betwf- a h ^iniL the President's Cam- 
iiiittee so thatt-n-^ Comniissior 's interim rect;HiL-inendat ions could beitn-^ 
plemented imni^^diateh- whenr-v(»r feas" -^lo, ( r:t^ problem of pre^dous 
Presidential comEmissions hii:~ hcv.n tht tiv.y :\oq ofte^i operate in a 
vacuum, thus Li- i; \g many opt/ortunitie-K Tor iiiroct impact on policiesi 
and programs. 

Chairing the Prosicknt's Committee l\ij.s reimf^rc^id my* support for 
the National Commission on XeigBibodvMds. V^e .hav^^.*^ begun to as- 
semble information on Federal nrogmms which have nJi impact on 
cities and ucighboi'hoods and hir\*e come to tsz least somie initial con- 
clusions about how the deliver}^ of Federal laid inight be made more 
efficient and resmonsivo. But as this "ominvrte^- and my fellcrvw wit- 
nesses this iitorning are well aware, tlzi.s is an :::iiaiwtical task of im- 
uieasnrable complexity, and \vc have a \<m<i way to go. TTe wekfomethe 
partiripiition of rlio pro]>'v I Commission j^i -fuirching for the best 
ways to maintain and re-virmrx^ our nr:j:i:i uoigi .norhotxlsL 

i am also p leased th;it the ( "onuiu-sioi "s nianuiiin* gao^ l)eyor.id study 
and analysis, and also .-alls foi* di. * ontarr with lox-rjji officials and 
neighborhood ivsi dents. Several n^\r > :*s of t,io PiTsiaii-nt's Commit j 
tee have already visited cities tlir? at the 'nuiitry,-:Jin(l in connec- 
tion with the Coinmitroe's work. . : .'-'rsonal:y have -rinited Bostmnx; 
Baltimore. Xewark. and Pittsburir: .. Secretary ^hitlr is in (iSHrjj 
homa City today representing the ^-rfsident-'s v 'ouunit?>?»^. ^ | 

These visits liave tncludecl mccr :r;ir^ with hundred-^ f loc:il o^:^'r.ma 
and neighborhood leadei*s. as w* , tf^ leaders of ciir^r-r^ide •"i^^:u• .i3ER 
business or:!::anizationF- Our visits ' J»vn t;akr"n us to cirn* haitls. ^fmgrjg^ 
jx>rhoods and into private ;iv;?iie^- bavr- been gr^ttTLiiir a fe^tfhimii 
look at ma-Tiy of the prohiiems m^J fncir^ation? ^rhrcbh. aar:^ n^^airiaa^E 
down on both public aaid p'rtvnvve l(ituiiTS5ki;p. 

But the nicture is by i^'n an-ar rio^in-fttri^jy bleak. Wq aIrf^^ -seeia^ 
neighborho^'^>ds which are r'rL^h^^ni: .u^^^u■t:l■rr^ 
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iiead'vay toward ^- biliiy nd vitiilitv. Thorr -ire r rpcful signalF in 
-our cities and iieL::iii)orho^ Is. and our -diuired dialk'-.iire is to inirrnre 

the opporniiiitics irv vcrz: .ilizatioii ana rloar away :lie obstacles. 
Both the PiTsiidriit'.s (v :\initte<j ami r ne nurionul . oinniission \ ill 
! be' able to draw m\ the t?: icrience bein«r accumuiar^d under curp -nt 

ujri^an pro£:i-aiiis. a- well a. .i number of demons?: ratio iis already unuer 

Tvay Or planned. 

For exiample, I am ac :sed by both locally ele ted officials and 
neighborhood leai::'i^ thai our coninr.mity develop^aent block grant 
proirnim serves af nn mm- udly flexible tool for atrackin<r the prob- 
Jems of neiirhborii ;)txls in varyinnf ^^'.:a<jes of ditliciilty. Block grant 
funds are l?ein<r UrK-d for ar- i<tiii<r homeofwpj' : > iu oldt^r but still souiic 
tiie2£rhborhrods who need i" latively .snuill :i_.iiounts of assistance fo: 
miaint Mianre or e^- Mitial n-;)aii-s. Thirr type of :i^si.s'ance was impos 
isible under the < iitenro-'icai re^^trictions of older i-)rograms. Bloc; 
Igrajit funds, of ronrse. are also hein^r used for niuire extensive r^^ 
mai)ilitation of pmperties w hicJi need Tiiajor n'ork. ii i addition, tho:^' 
f^ are availabh^ for .':^Treet a^pair. lifrhtiiiLL::. and other neighborhooiL 
improvements whi* h support the rehabilitai ;ou rjlfort. 

L:. uxany cities i iie conumnniTy devei^opmr-nt x^^'Ograni is energizmi: 
nek 'tihorhood orgaiiiizationr^ wiuich see a nev j)p])ort unity to ^vork ^vitii 
cit- otiiciaLs for tin* impro veuKMit of their aeighboriioods^ The blcK;k 
gmva approarh is u possible model for otli- • F^nlera; programs which 
aie' hanneieU in various ways to cities and Lifed:2liboraioods. 

Trinre are a number of r-y'searoh ajad denion-rmration programs which 
als*- sb3w prouiise for ai^^rove^ing the kevr tcr. neighborhood revito- 
ilizin?lor.. For example, liVD has been suppaa-tuig frr?r it;he last 2 year 
the work of the I'rhan Keinvestment Task Fonce. and we will be in- 
ci^i:=ing that support from $2-0 million in fiscal y^ar 1976 to $4.5^ 
mnilion in fif^ral year T-^Tr. This wiil permit the UrWu Reinvestment 
Tiuv^k Force ro expaud into an additional erticir, ir'or a total of 5-3^ 
cities. More recently, HID ha.s announced grants tocaling $5 million 
to_iJ2 cities for innovative projects iu neighborhoQ<l wservation- In 
adctition. last week we approved a grant to the Xati^^ual Center :for 
Urban Ethnic Affairs ro study and document successfral neigh borliaod 
reN-^ialization efforts in two cities, Baltimore and Providence. 'ZHIie 
Cenrer will then seek to transfer those successful straxegies n^i^ni- 
born:>ods in tw*o other cities. Newark and ChicPi'rrn. L:i.frr^ vL-iis nioihiu. 
the n^partineiits of ''ommerc(\ Labor, aud 11a wiF i^st^kQ d'-iii - n- 
stm\uyj\ gnints to 10 -itie.'^ to assist them in :^-v res-njll-.- limking m: 
power, eco-nomic devt -lopnient* and communit;- drveJopuient fnndf 
^rder to j^rengthen iie economic base of citiien and neighborhotu 

In ronciusion» T would like to pledge my fnill ^uppart to the wTr w 
of the Narional Connnis=ion on Neighborhood^ Wo want to coopenr 
j\vith it in every way -o achieve the shared obje^ tive of inipix^v^io- on** 
pitten and neighborlir ods. 

j I will bt" pleased to respond to any vpiestions. 

' Mr. Ashley. Thaaik you veiy nniclu Madaiai T^cwUfry. Ji i^^nlwuj' 
a pieasm-e to have yoiii before the subcommittee, nnirticiiinnrr ^^vtren yr- 
iamne lin foursquare hrfiind the legislation thax iF-o^vcc-. 
I Se^^tary Hills. I enjoy those occasions, niso. 

s 

I 
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Mr. AsHLEV, I dare sav— 1 woivt say it is rare, but I think lust<ary 
would bear lue out when I say that it iy i-are in an odd number of 
years, particularly that fourth year in the fall. 

^ 3Iudam Secretary, my bill calls for the authorization of appropna- 
tionis of $2 million to caiTV out thi^ title. You are very good at riuuiing 
demoustTation programs* on practically mothing, and I don t nieim 
that in derogatorv sense at all, but I ami wondering ab^cit t\us 
million authorization level. It was perhaps by iandvertc^uce I now 
realize that no additional authorization of funds for fisca.1 year I>9TT 
may be made by tliis or other authorizing committees sifter May lo 
Gf this year mider the provisiouii^ of the Congressional Budget Act. 

T^ll .UK\ how nnich do von rhbik that a ComnK.ssion of thit^ kiB^W 
the stats, if provided bv thi^ legislf^tion, with the travel expenses. irouAd. 
be necessary to do a good! job? Can you give me any kind of figtunce; 
as to w^hat you think nniglit he an lanJuml cost of the Commission? 

Secretary Hills. I Imve to confess, Mr. Chairman, I have not gi«n^ 
any serious thought tno wdhat a commission of this size, running lEOpS 
approximately 2 years, or at leasx no longer taan 2 years, would vs*!Qm 
to have a competent staff. ^ 

I would be happy, however, to have our people analyze amtt^i 
what is the lowest amoamt which would adequately fund such a Cam 
mission.if that would be your desire. -^i , - x n 

Mr, Ashley. ^Vssuming it would be in the neighborhooa ot— w^ 
let's say a couple of hundred thousand dollar a year, and assranto* 
further that '^-e are in a bit of a budget impasse, do you suppjseT^ 
these funds might be available internally if that were rcqmirect u 
order for the Commission to be functional, or to become functiomU ^ 

Secretary Hills. I would have to say, without any analyses- thafei 
S200.000 per year is probably clearly too' low. 

You mentioned at the outset that we run orir demonstratxoc^ i^ 
practically notliing. and practically nothing is exactly what we i\m>m^ 
left. So I 'believe, on analvsis of what would be an appropriate firnure| 
we would find it extremely difficult to push further into our pmi(^ 
or research budget, which rias already, as you know, \mm ^u^^ 
down to a very, yer^- low level. ^ - . . r. i 

Ashley. It would he your thought that the President s Cmk^xJ^ 
mitte^ would continue to operate despite the enactmrent of this leigi^^-j 
lataon: cstablishuig a statutory Commission ? J 
Seci^tary Hills, Tes, I tiiink it would he desirnr^le rfor ir to ^!?SKrnl 
tiri:ue to operate. I tliink that the eight Cabinet officer^ wiiio are senvin^ 
with 5onio seriousness on this committee provide a inuenrsion whieili is 
:i\ot pro\nded for in the Commission, and that worJang rogetb.(»r, mlicy 
can both be.st carry out tlieir mutual objectiA-es. 

3Ir. Ashley. IVorking together but separately, I t.-nke Jt. Oiwio^jsrai?; 
the Commission provided in this legislation is sciniewiiat more* broitait^ 
based than the President's Committee. And it isyour rhonglit that thm 
should work side-by -side hut separately, in cooperatnon? i 
Secretary- Hills. I cannot tell you that were I to have started tmm 
the beginning that it would not have been possible tOKronxprise a gro\^ 
that \\Y>uld have included all three levels of government and neighl>or^ 
hood associations. Bum I think the way it is propos^'d now, worfcing ii! 
harmony is a very effective way to reach a mutual objective. ■ 
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So, yes. thoy can work tofrether unci \rrrvk in liannony. I think there 
ou^rht'to be an extremeh' closeiiaison l>er\veen the two ^rroups. 

Mr. AsHLET. Your testimony indicat(-s your support and that of 
your Department. I take it tliait it refleers the support of the admin- 
istration: is tliat correct. Madam Secro.turv i 

Secretary Hills. I believe that I speifi: tov tlxe administration, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. AsiiLEV. Well. I don't want to pn^h you. If you say it does, it 
does. I Avas wonderin^r whether your t«-?iiuniony has been reviewed by 
the Office of Mana*rement and Budge : or the Domestic Council or 
wliat have you. 

Secretary Hills. AVe have used the ui=u£l channels for review of this 
testimony, as with all others. 

Mr. Ashley. Thank you. Madam Secnetary. 
Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Bbowx. Thank vou. Mr. Chairmaai, and good morning, Mrs. 
Hills. ^ 

Secretary Hills. Good morning, ^Ir. Brown. 

Mr. Bro^\x. It's nice to have you with the subcommittee again. 

My bill varies a little bit from 'Sir. Ashley's. I did not want to be- 
come picayune about it and change all the little things that I thought 
ought to be changed. I thought it ought to be the same bill, with two 
exceptions. One is, I don't have a dollar figure in the authorizing sec- 
tion; rather, it just says, as v;e oftentimcr^ do, ''such sums as may be 
appropriated.-' 

Mr. Ashley, working with the Bridget Committee, and all, is going 
to have to work with the Appropria::ions Committee to determine how- 
much is going to be made available for thei?e purposes. 

The second thing that I have dome m my bill is to eliminate the 
confirmation of the Chairman and t le Ex -"utive Director of the Com- 
mission by the Senate. The bill doe? not pj >ride for any specific duties, 
an}' specific authorities, anything of tluu aature. for either the Chair- 
man or the Executive Director, and there ifoie it seems to me to require 
confirnuition of people to whom you do Tv(r>t give any particular duties 
or re.<^ponsibilities or authorities is just un" necessary. 

However, I know that the chmirnian \t-^nld like to have us act on a 
piece of legislation that is idenriral enomsrh with the Senate's so it is 
not going to require any confere nce or haorgling. So I am not going to 
make a tremendous issue of this. Flint it .^^r-^nis to me it is unnecessary, 
especially the confirmation aspect. T\''e oftiontimes get bogged down m 
confirmation of these people. i\m\ ::is a coTiSeqiience. you don't get the 
Commission in action and movinir nntil m uch later tliau you otherwise 
would. And. I cannot see where thii* legislation delegates to these peo- 
ple such particular authority that would justify the need for confir- 
mation, If you're into that, you might as well confim all the mem- 
bers, l>ecause they seem to have similar powers and responsibilities and 
duties. 

Getting back to your colHoquy with Mr. Ashley concerning the 
executive branch Conmiittee — it seems to me they coidd work together 
very well. The legislation establishing this Conunission seems to me 
to be primarily oriented from the ground up. neighborhood up. and 
regardless of how you try, when you have an executive branch Com- 
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mittee, it is hard to get anyone to believe it is anything but from the 
top down. So it seems to nie that they can be compatible and can both 
make a contribution without duplication of effort and duplication of 
fimds. 

I know you have other things to do this niornin<>. so I will not take 
more of your time. I just want to say it is a pleasure having you with 
us. 

Secretary Hnxs. Thank you, 3Ir. Brown. 

Mr. A.SHLEr. 1 am going to call on tlie members on the basis of their 
arrival here. 
Mr. Fauntroy? 

Mr. FArxTROY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At this time I would like to insert in the record, without objection, a 
statement. 

3Ir. Ashley. Without objection, your statement will be inserted at 
this point. 

[The statement of Congressman Fauntroy follows:] 

Statement of Coxgkessmax Walter E. FAT7:?TBoy the Matter of H-R. 
14756, Which TVouu) Pkovide fob the Estabushme^-t of a Xatio^al Cou- 
MISSION ON Neioubobhoods 

It gives me a great deal of i)loasure to associate myself with the legislation 
introduced by our distinguished coUeagrue, Thomas L, Ashley, which would 
provide for the establishment of a National Commission on Xeighborboods. 

It pains me greatly, however, to have to admit the sad truth that so many 
of us fail to recognize the need to i)re.serve and rebuild our communities that 
we must establish a Commission to tell us what I think many of ns already 
know. 

On the other hand, the fact remains that this needs to be done and the 
mandate which the Commission would be provided in this bill is of the nature 
I Would want to see con.^idered. Our housing policie.s our incentive programs, 
such as community development block grant ns.si.stauce, aud our demonstration 
projects have never l>een exaniiued in the context of their imjjact on the total 
community. Thi.s bill will provide that examination and will. 1 hope, confirm 
or deny our beliefs and j)erceptions of what we think is the inuwct of our actions. 

We must save our neighborbood.s, We must euibark ujxm ah effort that will 
make rehabilitation a.* unich a naticmal policy as the creation of totally new 
housing stocks and new commuuities. I applaud the intentions of this bill aud 
look forward to hearing from the witnesses, 

Mr. FArxTRor. Ami to add my tluuiks to the Secretury fox* her 
excellent testimony. 

I simply liave ono (luostion, MaJain Socretiiry. You liavo mentioned 
botli the Ciibinet-lovol Committor on Url)an Development and Xeigh- 
borhood Revitnlization established hy the I'rcsideiit earliur this year 
and the Trban Reiinestnient Task Force. A.s I liuve looked at the 
bill and listenod to your testimony. 1 could not help but tliink that 
the comprehoasive task whicli the Commission i^et for it.-^elf would 
benefit from the funetions apparently bein<r performed by both of 
these entities. In looking at the composition of the Commission, I 
wondered to what extent we expect to call upon thone who have been 
deeply involved both in the question of reinvestment in the cities and 
the policy mattei-s whicli have claimed the attention of the Urban 
Development and Xei<rhborhood Revitnli/.ation Committee and to 
what extent may wo expect appointees to the Commission to draw 
heavily upon their work within tln^se two areas, at least? 

Secretary Ilir.us. 'Widl. ^fr. Fauntroy. a?; I rend the le<rislatioiK there 
are five members required to be elected or appointed officials of local 
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governments, five nienibei-s i*equired to be elected officers of reco<rnized 
neighborhood or^raniziitions engaged in development and revitaliza- 
tion pit)granis. The remaining members, in addition to two Members 
of the Senate und two Members of the Honse. ninst be drawn from 
outstanding individnals witli demount i-ated e:^perience with neighbor- 
hood pi*eservation activities. And I cannot believe that with that 
composition, each will not draw from his or her current and past 
experiences which are indeed at the local level — as 3Ir. Brown so aptly 
put it — at the level from the gronnd up. 

So in answer to your ([uestion. I think we could expect just what 
you are asking. 

Mr. pArNTRov. You would not see the necessity of really mandating 
that a per.-on do be involved with the pres<.»nt committee and someono 
from the Urban Keinvestment Task P'orce be placed on the Commis- 
sion in the siune fashion that we placed representation from the Senate 
and the House ? 

Secretary Hills. I am not sure that mandates have a real place on 
this Commission. I would think that a member from the President's 
Committee might be an apt appointment, and I would think that 
someone who liad l>een involved hi such a splendid effort as the Ur- 
ban Reinvestment Task Force would be a highly considered 
appointment. 

But if you .^tart putting mandatcH in a *2<)-person C'ouunission, and 
you are going to get requests all over for a mandate for a variety of 
groups. So I think I would leave it to the good judgment of the parties 
making the appointments. 

Mr. F.vcNTnov- Thank you. 

Mr. Ashley. Mr. Hanley. 

Mr. H.\NLEv. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, it is always a pleasure to have you aboard, I 
certainly want to express my appreciation for your support of this 
concept, along with my conunendation to the authors of the legisla- 
tion. I f(*el that it has verv definite need. I know as a longtime pro- 
j ponent of urban renewaL as I oljserved the implementation of it, I 
I endured nmch in the way of disappointnient, as I saw those who have 
energetically inipl(Mnentcd the program without giving any thought 
to the ramifications in.sofar as neighborhoods wore concerned. They 
would move in and bulldoze a large sector within a city, flushing the 
residiMits of that area out into another area which would become a 
target for the fast buck operators who would then convert the orig- 
inally intended one-famTly residences into multiapartment dwellinffs. 
Instead of nrl)an renewal providing the intended improvement in tne 
community, we crentetl another ghetto. And that condition exists in 
so many of our cities today despite the hundreds of millions of dollars 
that have l)een i^umped into that program. 

So, hopefully, in a way, the Commission that we talk about today 
can contribnte to the alleviation of that shortcoming with regard to 
perhaps many of our other community development and urban renewal 
programs. 

I would bo less than candid if I did not say that I am always appre- 
hensive about duplication. I would hope that this would not be the case 
with regard to the efforts of the President's Commission* that is. that 
of the intended body, should tliis become enacted into law. 
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Can you tell me, is there a full-time staflE working on behalf of the 
President's Commission, 

Secretary Hills. Not a separate staff, as such, but the persons with 
expertise within HUD— for example, the Assistant Secretary for Pol- 
icy Development and Kesearch is working very closely with me in my : 
role as chairing that committee. 

Again, his Deputy and his economists are working very closely on it. , 
So we have not liacl a separate staff hired but are using the resources 
that we have available. And since it is not only the PIUD programs 
that are involved, but all of the Federal programs that are involved, 
whei-e there is data required that concerns another department, we call; 
upon our counterparts in those other departments. 

Mr. Hanley. So, there is not any specific budget for staff purposes 
with regard to the President's Commission? 

Secretaiy Hills. No. 

Mr. Hanley. Along with your support, I would assume that your 
position would be transmitted to the Office of Management and Bud-; 
get when we get to the decisionmaking process related to the moneys 
necessary to Tund this staff. 

Secretary Hills. Certainly, my position favoring this legislation, 
and strongly favoring the objectives of this legislation, has been 
already passed to the Office of Management and Budget, and has their 
concurrence, along with that of the administration. 

Mr. Hakley. I oelieve you have already said that you are in essence 
speaking on behalf of the President. The President would concur 
with you? 

Secretary Hills. That is correct. 

Mr. Hanley, Thank you very much, Mrs, Hills. Again, it is nice 
to have you with us. 

Secretary Hills. It is my pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Hanley. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ashley, Mr, Stanton ? 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Hills, I am very 
glad to see you. 

Secretary Hili^. Good morning, ilr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. I sort of have to play the devil's advocate a little bit, 
and I say that out of all due respect for the present Secretary of 
HUD. The President and the chairman of our subcommittee are all 
in favor of this, but T am always cautious, .and particularly right 
now, on another one of these national commissions; primarily based 
on my own experience. 

And, although I see my friend Mr. Rees is a cosponsor of this bill, 
the experience that the two of us have had at the most recent estab- 
lishment of a national Commission — which was a national Commis- 
sion on supplies and shortages in which we pushed, and now finally 
is moving along rather smoothly. Eegrettably, it is about 2 years late. 
And, as I look back on this Conmiission, ilr. Chairman, I think one 
of the things that you would want in this type, of legislation, if you 
go this route, is a deadline on which the President of the United States 
would have to appoint the members. 

We got into a discussion about the confirmation by the Senate, 
and so forth. 
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In the mining industry, for example, we excluded that type of 
: person. You involve people who are closely related to the neighbor- 
hood problem in this one. What it amounted to was a good year's 
• delay. It went back and forth to the Senate; who liked this guy, who 
liked that fellow — and before the President of the United States ever 
camo up with the members on the Commission, we were months behind 
schedule. 

^ You want to set some type of deadline. Of course, that throws you 
into the next problem of implementing this particular legislation, 
and I hope we are doing more than just motherhood here before an 
election, because it is such an important subject matter that has to 
'be addressed. And whether or not it is a national Commission or a task 
force, or a combination of this committee or subcommittee, and a sub- 
committee of the Senate, and members of HUD who are most involved 
in this, I would look at it as: Wlmt would accomplish the purposes — 
which are excellent — as outlined in all of the legislation, in the light 
of what could be accomplished the quickest? 

Another word of caution, as we go into this thing, although your 
testimony hit it: Is this the type of legislation that some of us are 
going to ha^•e a han^nip on 1 year from now, or ly^ yeavs from now, 
and say, well, we ought to do this, but let us wait another 6 months; the 
national commission is going to report on this, and they have got a 
lot of information, and we are going to need that? And under this 
legislation, I cannot conceive whether or not Mr. Carter or Mr. Ford — 
it could be conceivable that it would be almost Easter until he got 
around to appointinfj Commission members. 

Mr. Hanley. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr, Staxtox. Yes. 

Mr. Haxley. I want to give you assurance that Mr. Carter has 
assured me that he will expedite action on this Commission. 
Mr. Bnowx. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Staxtox. What is it going to be: January 21, or April 21? 
You know, we are here this morning for more than window dressing, 
I hope. So, I just bring that out, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate 
the time. 

Mr. Ashley. Mr. LaFalce? 

Mr. LaFalce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretai-y, I would first of all like to quote from a recent 
letter by Senator Proxmire, in which he says that "Mrs. Hills has 
tackled the challenge of her job with skill and sincerity," and that 
she has brought in a positive tone to HUD. 

Secretary Hills. That surprised me, too. 
. Mr. LaFalce. I want to concur in that statement bv Senator 
Proxmire, and I only wish that you had the backing of 0MB and 
the administration to carry out the skill, sincerity, and tone that you 
have brought to the office. But, because I do not believe you do have 
that, I would like to ask you a few questions. 

You state that you support this hill, that 0MB does, and that the 
administration does. Do I therefore have your permission, since funds 
are lacking in the bud^ret resolution, to offer an amendment this after- 
noon^ and state that I have the support of the Ford administration 
for approximately $500,000 in order to fund this bill in fiscal 1977? 
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Secretary Hiixs. Well, certainly, you have the ability to offer such 
a resolution. I do not know how that complies with your Budget ; 
Control Act. ' 

Mr. LaFalce. I know I have the ability to do it. But I am wonder-; 
ing whether I have the right to say that you, 0MB, and the Fordl 
administration would concur in that amendment. You said $200,000/ 
was too low. So I sii^gest $500,000. 

Secretary Hills. I nave not analyzed the $500,000j Mr. LaFalce; 
and I am not certain of how you would offer this legislation. Woulcl; 
this be a supplementiil appropriation to P.D. & R.'s budget? 

Mr. LaFalce. I would suggest making it an amendment to the ; 
budget resolution this afternoon, and time is of the essence. 

Secretary Hills. Well obviously, since you are raising tlie question 
for the first time this morning, I have not had the opportunity to clear, 
this with 0MB or with President Ford. . ^ 

Mr. LaFalce. Well, there is a difference in passing and authorizing 
a piece of legislation, and appropriating money for it. 

Mr. Browk. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Obviously, I have not seen any of the leadership go down to the 
"White House and ask them if it is OK to adopt any kind of budget 
resolution. 

Mr. LaFalce. Well, I did not know until this morning that the 
President was going to back this bill, 

Mr. Browx. The budget resolution is a product of the Congressj 
not the administration. 

Mr. LaFalce. I know. But it helps if the administration supports 
efforts when they are made, 

Mr. Browx. Well. I think the Secretary has already said that she 
concurs in the concept. How nuich money should be authorized for 
it, she does not know at this point in time. So she is in no position 
to say that she would endorse any kind of auiendment you would 
offer, and I think she is totally justified in that. 

Mr, LaFalce. Mr. Brown, yoii have been very helpful to her. Thank 
you. 

Let me go on, now. I have to differ with the statement by the chair- 
man of our subcommittee, Mr. Ashley, who said it is a rare occur- 
rence — every fourth year in the fall — that the administration seems 
to agree with proposals made by this legislative body. I seem to think 
it has been haj^pening recently with some degree of frequency. 

But the appointment on June 30, 1976. of this so-called Presidential 
Committee that is unstaffed after what have been years of neglect ^bf 
the neighborhoods is, I think, a very questionable activity. 

You mentioned in your testimony that the Urban Reinvestment 
Task Force had $2.o million in fiscal 1976, and $4.n million in fiscal 
1977. Was that a product of the administration's? Did the adminis- 
tration request $4.5 million? 

Secretary Hills. Yes. That was a request within our budget of 
P.D. & K.* 

Mr. LaFalck. I am not talkin<i^ about that. I am talking about 
OMB's recommendation to the President on the l:)ud^et. Wasn't it 
added on by the Con<?res.s ? ■ . 

Secretary TIills. Let me state that that portion comes out of our 
P.D. & R. budget. We were considering the request of upping the 
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Urban Reinvestment Task Force allocation from $2.5 million, and we 
were workmg with Mr. Whiteside, whom you will have the opportu- 
nity to exchan^^e remarks with this morning on wjiat is the optimum 
size and what his group can optimally carry. 

There has been testnnony, I believe, before the Senate. And it was 
suggested, smce that program was so successful, -it ought to be rn'Mxt- 
ily expanded. And I believe~-at least 1 was advised by Chairman 
Froxmire— that Mr. Whiteside demonstrated himself to lie a most un- 
usual bureaucrat, in strongly urging that his expenditures and pro- 
gram not be mightily expanded in a sudden fashion, because vou 
would lose the merit of what ho had been able to achieve. 

Wo bejieve that the funding that we have now settled on is the riffht 
level of funding at this time, 

[In regard to the above matter the following letter- with attach- 
ment was received from Assistant Secretary for Policy Development 
and Research, Plon. Charles J. Orlebeke containing background in- 
formation on PIUD funding of the Urban Reinvestment Task Force:] 

Departme.nt of Housixo and Urban Development, 
„ ^ T * « * ^ashiiigton, D.G., September 15, 1976, 

Hon. John J. LaFalce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LaFalcp:: During the September 9 hearing on the proposed National 
^e KlU)orlioo(l PoUey Act, you raised a question about HUD funding of the 
Lrban Reinvestment Task Force. My purpose in writing, is to provide vou witli 
additional background information in order to clear up any confusion which 
may remain following the exchange at tlie hearing. 

In order to provide for the orderly management of the Urban Reinvestment 
Task Force, the funding of the URTF by HUD's Office of Policy Development 
and Research is governed by an interagency agreement covering vears 1075-1079 
?P?^l?^""^' agreement called for HUD funding at S2,60S,6oO in FY 1075* 
.$2,500,000 in FY 1076, 1977, and 1078; and .$1.5 million in FY 1070. 

As you know, the Urban Reinvestment Task Force is a demonstration pro- 
gram, and we have been evaluating it as it has developed over the last two years. 
Since tlie program has shown considerable promise, we began some months 
. ago to discuss with the UKTF the possibility of increasing our support for the 
program m order to permit some e.\pansion. The attached minutes of the UKTF 
meeting of June 23, 19T6. reflect these discussions. At that meeting, the Staff 
Director of the URTF was authorized "to go forward with investigation of 
ways to provide for manageable incremental increases in Task Force activities- 
[and] to coordinate with Assistant Secretary Orlel)eke in regard to potential 
additional Department of Housing and Urban Development demonstration grant 
funding ..." 

No definite decision could he made on the amount of the increase since Con- 
tgressional action on the budget for the Office of Policy Development and Re- 
search had not been completed. What happened was that the Appropriations 
Committee Conference Report set the Fiscal Year 1977 URTF at $4.5 million. 
We had actually been contemplating a larger increase for the URTF if Con- 
gressional action on the overall research budget had been more favorable than 
It turned out. imt since our f)riginal re<iuest of $71 million was cut hack to only 
$o5 million, we were clearly unable to do so. In short, we are happv about the 
$2 million increase for the URTF and would have been even happier if our 
budget outcome had made it possible for us to increase it further. 

If you would like to have any further discussion regarding our support for 
UKTF, please let me know. 
Sincerely, 

Charles J. Orlebeke. 
A88i}tta7it Secret a ry for 
Poliey Development and Research, 

Attachment, 
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Minutes of the Seventh Urban' Reinvestme??t Task Force Meeting of 

June 23, 1976 

(AMENDED) 

The Task Force met In room 630 (Management Information Center), of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 320 First Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. at 
2:00 p.m. on the 23rd day of June, 1976. 

Present: Members Garth Marston, Philip C. Jackson, Jr., and Robert E. 
Barnett, Charles Orlebeke representing Carla A Hills, and James Keefe repre- 
senting James E. Smith. Also present were : 

HUD seajOr.— Claude Barfleld and Sybil Phillips. 

Task Force staff. — AVm. A. AVliiteside, James A. McXeirney, Harry Brunett, 
Jack E. Gallagher, Rosanne Brady, and Winnie Morton. 

NffSA staff. — Mary L. Widener. 

FDIC staff. — Paul Horvltz and Margaret Olsen. 

FRB staff. — Bernard Freednian. 

FSLBB «eajOr.— Richard Piatt. 

Acting Chairman Marston opened the meeting and called on Wm. A. Whiteside 
to present the Staff Director's Activity Report (Attachment A of Agenda). Mr. 
Whiteside presented the report in summary, touching on salient points and ' 
responding o questions. Additionally, Harry Brunett gave a short briefing oa 
Neighborhood Preservation Projects, and Mary Widener commented on NHSA 
Secondary Market developments. 

Acting Chairman Marston requested action on : 

Action Item 1— It was resolved that the minutes of the February 17, 1976 
meeting of the Urban Reinvestment Task Force be approved as submitted. 
•A * * * * * ♦ 

Approved by the Task Force Members. 

r; * * * " * * * 

Action Item 2 — It was resolved that the Proposed Amendment to FY 1976 
Budget be approved as submitted. 

v * * , * at * * 

Approved by the Task Force Members. 

aji * * * * * * 

Action Item 3 — It was resolved that Action Item 3 be approved as restated: 
APPROVAL FOR THE STAFF DIRECTOR to go forw^ird with investigation 
of ways to provide for manageable incremental increases in Task Force activi-? 
ties; to coordinate with Assistant Secretary Orlebeke in regard to potential addi-, 
tional Department of Housing and Urban Development demonstration grant 
funding; and to develop a methodology for .securing additional competent man- 
agers in conjunction with the increase in activities and funding. 

* ^ « * * * 4 

.\pp roved by the Task Force Members. 

* * * * * * He 
The meeting adjourned at 3 :45 p.m. 

Mr. LaFalce, Secretary Hills, how much was your grant to the Na- 
tional Center on Urban Ethnic Affairs for ? . 
Secretary Hills. It $474,000, 1 believe. 

Mr, La^alce. How long did it take to process that grant? It is not 
true that it took about 13 or 14 months from the time it was submitted 
in order to get approval? 

Secretar}^ Hills, I am advised that the first version of the grant 
was submitted last fall, and it has been going through staff assessment 
and some reformation, and that the sum is $474,000 that was awarded. 

Mr, LaFalce. It has taken over 1 year to process this application? 

Secretary Hills. I have to advise you that the proposal was initially 
for a different n mount, and a different scope. 
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Mr. LaFalce. The proposal was for approximately 17' :niies, as op- 
posed to 2. Is tliat not correct? 
Secretary Hills. That is correct. 

Mr. LaFalce. What I am concerned about is this announcement 
comes this mprnin^r, the day of the hearinofs. I think the official notice 
was yesterday. This particular ofrant and the appointment of the 
Presidential Committee remind me a little too much of what happened 
at-Yellowstone a few days a^^o: a nuijor parks ])roposal following on 
the heels of a tremendous scandal insofar as the condition of our na- 
tional parks is concerned. 

Secretary Hills. Mr. LaFalce, I take exception to that. I appreciate 
your renmrks made earlier about the problems of earlier urban re- 
ne\ya]. Now, we have had for less than 2 years, or just about that 
time — cei-tainly less than 2 years in implementation— our block grant 
programs, whereby we liave moved the decisionmaking down fmm 
Washington to the local leveL And we liave seen the benefits of the 
I)ro^ranK 

With this additional experience and knowledge, the President ap- 
pointed the Comiiiittee on Juno 30, 1076. I think'it is a beneficial step 
after this time j)eriod, seeing what the locally elected officials, work- 
ing with neighborhood association.s, can do. 

Sonietimes we say too early in the game tliat we ought to proceed 
nuissively, even where there are mistakes. On the other hand, I can 
'^ive you a footnote of our urban homesteading program, wliereby we 
have piweeded with caution and study, and have seen an absolutely 
splendid program, as distinguished from earlier liomesteading pro- 
grams which -have failed. The same is true for expanding the Urban 
Eeinvestment Task Force bevond the level which it can adequately 
handle. " ^ 

^^ow, if yon are suggesting that June 30 was not a propitious time 
for the President to proceed, based upon the solid .study and recom- 
mendations from his Cabinet advisers, then I take issue with you. 
W^iat you would be suggesting i.s that the President should be hiactive 
the whole last voar prior to an election, and I take strong exception 
to it. 

I can tell you I think we have made magnificent progress in the 
short few weeks that our Committee has been in efi'ect. The Committee 
had leanied a great deal. I believe locally elected officials have appre- 
ciated our open lines of communications and our efforts to streamline 
the delivery of Federal grants to them. I believe tlie neigliborliood 
associations will be equally praiseful of our effoits liere. 

Mr. LaFalce. I believe my time has ex])ired. May I just ask per- 
mission to have Senator Proxmire'n letter inseited into the record? 

Mr. AsHLKY. Without objection. 

[Senator Proxmire's letter referred to by Congressman LaFalce 
follows;] 

[From the Washington Post. August 18. 1976] 
Sen. Proxmirb ox the An.MixisTRATiox's Housing Record 

The Augii.st 3 Wa.shington Post carried a "Taking Exception** article entitled, 
"Sr>eaking for the Neighborhoods/* b.r Housing and Urban Develonnient Secre- 
tary Carla A. Hills. 
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I must take sharp issue with the Implication in Mrs. Hills' article that HUD 
is making great progress on the urban housing front. The harsh fact is that, since 
January, 1973, this government ha.s given practically no new housing assistance 
to the nation's poor. In that month. President Nixon froze all federal housing 
aid, and kept it on ice for a year and a half while he impounded, studied, and 
stalled. Then, he resigned, two years ago this month, leaving Gerald Ford to 
sign and Implement his alternative — "Section 8" rent assistance. 

President Ford began by retaining Nixon's moratorium mastermind, James 
Lynn, as HUD Secretary. Few people were surprised, therefore, when another 
year passed before HUD got the new program started. Lynn was rewarded with' 
the head job at the Office of Management and Budget, and Carl a Hills took over. 

She inherited a disaster. People believed by then that Section 8 was intended 
to be unworkable as a way to continue the moratorium. The low-income groups, 
local housing agencies, builders, certainly Congress, and even the HUD bureau- 
cracy itself, were deeply cynical, and even embittered. 

Mrs. Hills tackled the challenge with skill and sincerity. She brought in a 
positive tone. 

But tone is not the same as results, and neither are the HUD actions Mrs. Hills 
cites in her article. They are merely tiny sparks of promise which, when con- 
trasted with the enormity (if our urban need, or even the tools which Congress 
has made available, are, in my view, pitiful. 

Let me respond to her points in turn. 

1. Many of the HUD activities she cites are just studies. The new committee 
on neighborhoods, in fact, takes up half the article. Creation of a committee may 
be worthwhile. It is hardly a record of achievement. 

2. The community development block grant program has virtues, certainly, but 
also many, many problems. Neighborhood action groups recently told Congress 
that HUD's totally handsoff policy has let city officials use the funds for political 
projects which bypass the people. HUD's simplify-at-any-cost mentality has even 
led them to fight some of our best separate programs, like rehabilitation loans. 

3. Mrs. Hills points to urban homcsteading, which sells abandoned homes for 
a dollar if people will fix them np. Slie does not mention that ibis program is only 
ali experiment — very .small. 

4. The Secretary acclaims the Urban Reinvestment Task Force, and I share 
her enthusiasm. She does not say that HUD has threatened to withhold part of 
this small program's needed funds. 

5. Finally, Mrs. Hilhs .says that '*Urban hou.sing has been upgraded through 
HUD's program of rental subsidies for lower income families," evidently a sadly 
misplaced reference to Section 8. 

Let me offer the following contrasting record of IIT'D's accomplishments. 

1. The two-year old Section 8 program is supposed assist 400,000 families by 
September 30. As of June, only 23,0fW, or one-twentie::ii. of these families were in 
their homes. Only 1.450 of these units were now or substantially rehabilitated, an 
incredibly sad record. 

2. HUD expected to help 50,000 lower ine^^iime fomiilies become homeowners 
this past year. In fact, they helped 2.337 — agiu:ii aln>iit 5 per cent I 

3. HUD has threatened to rescind funds for ihousriur rehabilitation loans. 

4. The administration has strenuously opposetll a small drop in interest rates on 
elderly housing loans, needeil to make this ho'^^32l^: feasil)le. 

5. Public housing and other strong prograniikj^ which could fill the void are 
almost totally shut down. 

The list goes on. The point is clear: results are what count. And results we 
don't have. 



Mr. Stanton. Tliat roiniiuls iiio. Tlioro weiv one or two of tlie mem- 
bers of tlie snbcommittoo tliis morning who ^Vi^ntecl to ask a couple of 
questions to the \vitness. 

^Ir. A.sirr.Kv. Woll, tlio rocoi-d will he kept open. I am sure the Secre- 
tary wiW bo more than plea.sod to submit answei'S. 

Mr. L.\Falck. Mr. Chairman, may I nsk unanimous consent for 30 
seconds ? 

Mr. AsiiLKY, Yes. 



William Prox.mire, United States Senator {D-Wiff.), 




]Mr, LaFalce. I just want to say that the Urban Reinvestment Task 
Force was very helpful to lue in conductinir a seminar on the problems 
of neighborhoods in my congressioiuil district. A representative froin 
: NPIS came, as did a represontati\-e from the neighborhood preserva- 
tion program. And a representative from HUD came as well. We had 
about oOO people who are involved in neighborhood development and 
revitalization from many perspectives attend u seminar that histed an 
entire day. And Mrs. Hills, I want to thank you and your Department 
for the cooperation that your Denartnu»nt showed in helping me con- 
duct what I thought was a \-ery helpful seminar in my congressional 
district. 

Secretary Hills. I am delighted you found it useful. 
Mr. AsHLKY. Mr. McKinney ? 

Mr. McKixxEV. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Welcomej Madam Sec- 
retary ; it is good to see you again. 
Secretary Hili^. Thank you, Mr. McKinney. 

Mr, McKixxEV. This, by the way, is near and dear to my heart; in 
fact, even as a nonresident of Washington, we have a neighborhood 
association. We close otf our streets four times a year; we have block 
parties, we watch each other's homes. There is a feeling of solidity 
m a mixed neighborhood in this city, and it is good. 

And when I was a kid living in I^ittsburgh, you did not stay out of 
trouble because thei'e were a lot of police. You stayed ouf >)f trouble 
because your neighbor saw you riding on the back of a sireetcar up 
Shady Avenue, and immediately called your mother and 5aid, ^nvx 
kid's on the back of the streetcar. And yolz stuck together. 

One of the thiugs that bothers nxie abcuit this, Mrs. Plills, is"it is 
another Commissioiu ami it is iinc>tii>n* rop;u-t. 

This is sort of a double-edged t^v.ord, -m) I hone you will tak? . the 
criticism in good spirit. It is PIO-s? polkues — which I know yo. :are 
changing, your Presidential Comiu^ ssiou ^vants to change— tluu are 
, destroying my neighborhoods. Sitt criteria selection, impaction of 
subsidized housing, so-called — thotsiirli I have not discovered what 
they mean by it — race impaction, noti-- level impaction, and so oniiand 
so forth. 

These policies, in every in.stanco in:my northeastern industrial cities, 
:are making us destroy, rather than rebuild, neighboi'hood.s. In cities 
such as Bridgepoi-t and Stamford and Xorwalk, we do not have the 
sturdy brick buildings of a At'asliington, \vhicli can be rehabilitated, 
or wjiich can be taken ovei* by urban liomesteading. We have, un- 
fortunately, very dilapidated three- and four-stoiy frame buildings, 
which usually have to be taken down. Something new has to be put up. 
• And we luwe the areil, usually, in abandoned lots, so we do not have 
to move people. 

But we are continually told by HUD's representatives: "Oh, no^ 
you cannot build any more .subsidized housing there. So, in essence, 
we have to tell people, if you want a decent place to live, we are going 
to have to throw you out of the neighborhood. 

T guess what I am getting to is. the Conmii.ssion is a Commission, 
and the repoi-t is a report. What I really want to know is, how would 
you feel about giving this organization'some power in PIUD, so that 
wo could have the necessity of a neighborhood I'eview, just as we 
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have the ne<jessity of an ennroiiiuciituI~n'view, a sitt* criteria review, 
and an economic impact reviow, ot cetc - a; in other words, making it 
a viable part of your or<ranixnti on, which has the power to make an 
exception to the regidations of your departnRMit that are now destroy- , 
ing so many of our neighborhoods. 

Andj let me say that I know yon do not write these regulations, and 
I know that quite, often. Congress has caused lialf of the problems with 
its statements. But what I am trying to say is: How (lo we go from 
Commission to action, and how do we get a voice for a neighborhood 
which wants to maintain itself over all of the selection criteria that 
destroy our neigliborhoods which are now extant? 

Secretary Hills. Mr. McKinncy, I think it would be premature to 
.stipulate to a process that nught be obtained from a Commission that 
has not yet been created or ai)pointed. Yon raise some very tough social 
issues. Yon and I have discussed them. The site selection criteria, ;^ 
which try not to concentrate econouucally disadvantaged people re- 
peatedly in the same geograi>hie area, have proponents on bufch sides ij 
of the fence. Tlie social issues, which iM'quire a vei^- delicate balaiKie,.| 
are always difficult, and th---; i^ one of \\\mn. f 

Clearly, we do not want to create ghc%rTois of people who are simil^Ely^| 
disadvantaged. On the other hand^ we (-^o not wish to destroy neigliiior-| 
hoods. Ar^d so it is with racial problems, where vcq find concentraJnon ;f 
of our nuaorit}^ citizens. What ^-vo :iire Trying very hard to do s^to 
open hou=iing opi)ortnnities to all i>^'0])h\ so that they have choijces. 
And we are, as yon know, icassensinir sitt* .selection criteria. 

But, one has to think very carcfni- v where there is a concentratiion 
of lower income i)eoplc in one i)nrr o: tin- city, and a request to build 
in that part of the city, and you aji^ e ::inother hid in a less coacaen- 
trated area somewhere else in the rirv. raid the tenants would pisfer 
the latter^ and you only hare f unds tr fund one of the projects.^ 

So, it is difficidt. We are 3ooking:at site selection criteria. I thiiifcrthe 
social issues with respect to rehabiEtatrre projects, and projects on 
urban renewal, require a different focus,. perhaps, than new constnic- ' 
tion. But this is a policy question which we are analyzing right.now, 
and I think that we will bring — I can assure you we v?iil bring — the 
neighborhood impact and those concerns to bear when the policy de- 
cision is made. 

Mr. McKiNXEY. Thank you very much. My time ig up. But I ap- 
preciate your expression that as long as you are Secretary of HUD, 
that you will concentrate on what this Commission would say. I just' 
w^ish we could empower them a little bit. I certainly am not one that 
w^ants to add to any neighborhood's problems, but to have to destroy 
a neighborhood in order to give people decent housing is to me what 
has destroyed our cities. It is Boston's problem, and Bridgeport's, and 
the problem of every other city in the Northeast. 

Mr. Ashley. M»". Gonzalez? 

Mr. f^HvvzALEz. Madam Secretary, do yon really feel that this legis- 
lation IS liecessary—this type of legislation, now? Do you believe it | 
should have this kind of priority at this point ? 

Secretary Hills. I think this legislation can perform a useful serv- 
ice to the country. 

Mr. GoxzALEz. I know that a lot of Tzhese ideas are useful. I am 
talking about priority. I am talking aboutthe iirgency- at this time, in 
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the waning period of the 94th Congress, to enact another study Com- 
mission, Do you really feel there is an urgency about it? 

Secretary Hills. Gonzalez, it does not trouble me that the proj- 
ect is in the waning davs of the 94th Congress, I think the latter part 
of the 94th Congress sliould be as productive as tlie first day of the 
94tli Congress, and I say the sajme tning M'ith respect to the adminis- 
tration that I serve. 

; I tliink that we sliould take those proposals, those issues aiid causes 
Hiat we see, one by one, and call them as we see them. T believe that 
Oie problems of our neighborhoods arc real and that this study woidd 
Se beneficiah I am delighted the President did not wait upon the cn?a- 
non of the Commission before appointing the Committee, and I tidiuk 
Piat the Conuuittee has made considerable progress. But I think the 
Commission can work in harmony, and be useful, on our iiiunial 
"ibjectives. 

■ Mv. Goxz.vLEZ, That's fine. That's a nice philosophic statement. I 
don't think anybody, could quarrel with it. 

My question is, "Do you really feel this is necessary?" 

Secretary Hills. I beneve that this is the best suggestion that C-on- 
|ress has made with ref?pect to studying our neighborhood problems; 
ind, I think that the .study will be useful, of course. 

Mr. Stanton has raised concerns that could materialize. You always 
TOrry when yon appoint a Commission whether you are sinJi)ly np- 
pointing another level of bureaucracy. His experience, of coui'se, with 
:he Commission on supx>lies and shortages to which he referred, is that 
:hey strovo vigorously to appoint per.sons who have no familiarity 
with the isf5ues at hand so that there would be no allegation of confiict 
jf interest, as I undei*stand it. 

Now, in this Commission, to the contrary, there is a mandate rhatuts 
members be people who are deeply involved with the issues of mwv 
leighborlioods, whether they be locally elected officials or people who 
lave worked with neighborhood- associations or a blue-ribbon citi- 
zens' committee so I think there is a good opportunity. 

I admit that I have no crystal ball. The Commission, if not driven 
yy an administrator who is going to call meetings promptly and set 
leadlines, will not be productive. 

Mr. GoxzALKz. Let me interrupt you because we have limited time 
ind I don't mind this, ordinarily, but I do mind under the circum- 
stances. You are chubbing my time during my limited que.stion period. 

Don't you believe, though, that since you are in power, you arc the 
Secretary of HUD, you do presently carry out pm^rrinns tlu^t yovi can 
ise judgjytent value decisions as to wliether you are going to preserve 
fee-'seighborhoods or not ? 

I For example, PiUD insists, where you have, as you said awhile afro, 

t choice between fxmdtug the rehabilitation effort in an inner city with 

Funding a ranch town on the perimeter or outside of the city. 

; Secretary Hills. I did not say that, Mr. Gonzalez. 

f Mri'Goxz.VLEZ. But you are doing it. 

I Senrotary Hills. That is not correct, ^Ir. Gonzalez. 

f Mr^ Goxz.vLEz. Let me state that in answer to ^[r. McKinney's site 

;election problem, the project is the same. It will be an elderly project 

)r a bid for a low-income family project. And the question is: Which 
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sito Avoiild one select ? Wliethei- one selects one tlisi is bid in aiiiurfaai 
renewal area, in a rehab area or possibly wliere daere is less coneen^j 
tration of similarly disad\-iuitaged people\ a 

Secretary Hills. There are merits on both sidles of the argument. JE 
is often difficult but it is not a question of ranch canibler versus a lo\v= 
income project. 1 

Mr, GoxzALK/.. Well, I nuiy not have made myself clear; but tliatis 
the exact case in San Antonio, Tex. ' || 

We liavc had, we have been told and HUD lias said, and its spokes- 
man and Deputy Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries tliat where there 
has been x number of funds and a conmiitment to a ranch town, ^vhicli 
by its very definition, will house the near millionaires or millionairei 
that there are not sufficient funds to carry out an inner-city project. I 

That has, ulso, been equally approved by the local governing body^ 

Secretary Hills. Mr. Gonzalez, 1 would like to liave the opportunity 
to brief you on. our recent programs. And, you have cautioned inie 
about the length of my remarks; but I certainly will augment th"e 
record to clarify this niatter if permitted by the chairman. 

We liavc an allocation from Congress for low-income housing that 
is geographically spread equally based on the statutory formula anc 
there is no competition between tlic millionaire's house and our funic 
for low-income citizens. 

Mr. GoxzALKZ. AVell, if you would jn.st be kind enough to reexamine 
the San Antonio situation with specific reference to ranch town versus 
a request by the renewal authorities dv the new agencies there foi 
iiuier-eity projects. I would appreciate that, becan^^e I think vou wi 
find that you nuiy not be acquainted with all of the facts. 

Secretary HilivS, I will also s-ay that this administration requested 
more moneys for low-income housing than the Congress was willing tc 
grant. ^ 

We asked for $850 niillion ami got $67;*) million. So onr commit 
nient is real. I 

Mr. GoxzALKz. All I can say is I am not attacking the adniinistt:^ 
tion. This isn't a political charge. T am pointing to a ffwife IWls^ 
program and decisionmaking process in JIT'I) wIumv you luul a choicii 
where yon had a decision: wUciw there arc two demands. One 
mner-city improvement: one for ontside-city improvement. And tE 
iJecision ha.s been nnule as I have explained. ' | 
^ Now. I think, if you will review that case; just take the city 
Sun Antonio ami forget Fort Worth and the other i)rojects, I thi 
you will see what the facts are. 

Secretary Hills. Mr. Gonzalez, we do not make tlu* decision at ^ 

with respect to inner-city im])rovenieut or outer-city improvemeiS 
The^locally elected officials do based upon a formula of fnnd.s. ? 

We have no control over the use of tho.se funds other than withii 
broadly stated cougressionally enacted gnideliuos. j 

The locally elected officials nnist spend their connnunity develop 
ment fmuls to ivmov(» blight, to assist low-income families or to jxd 
dress an urgent conunnnity development lu^ed. It is not determinedlb} 
any bureaucracy in HUD— unless you wish to take ns back to th 
sixties where the rules were quite clifferent. 

Hut since 10T4. believe me. it is not HUD's decision on iimer-cit> 
versus outer-citv iinprovement. 
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Mr. AsnLKV. Mrs. Bo<rgs has roturnod from another meeting. Mrs. 
Bo^r^rs. do you havo any ([Ui'stions ? 

Mrs. Bor.c.s. Thjink yon .so nuicli, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry that I iiave not been liero for the testimony, I woukl just 
ike to nnilce a statcMnont at thi.s point tlnit 1 am viM-y happy that the 
Secretary i.s here with us. Tliii? is a very important bill and something 
:hat is very badly needed to have cohesiveuess among the various 
n-ojects and proposals that all of us have worked with for a very long, 
inie. ^ly own city of Xew Orleans identifies by nei<»:hborhoocl. Ask 
inyone where they live, they will tell you, live in central city" or 
*I live in the Garden District." And, they will tell you the street or 
itreet number whei-e they live. It i.s a wvy nf i*rhhorhood-onented city. 
Vud because of this. I think many of the pro^rrams have been able to 
A'ork in a cohesive fashion. 

As the Secretary knows, M-e.have two Horizons on Displa}' program 
)rojects in the city at Coliseum Square. This is recognition of the kind 
)f cohesi vcness that can exist in our neighborhoods, but we have many, 
nauy in-oblems whei'c areas of need go untouched and we have, per- 
uips, still too much concentration in other directions. 

So I aju very grateful to you for being here and I am sorry that I 
lo not have sonu* questions at this moment, but I am sure I will after 
[ have fully read your testimony. 

Thank you. 

Secretary IIii.us. Thank you. 

^Ir. A.snLKv. Mr. Stanton.* 

Mr. St.\xt()x. Tluiuk you* ^fr. Chairman., 

I just would like to askMrs. Hills one more question — 0 mouths 
igo» the Snnill Husiness Connnittee parsed a and we went.to con- 
ference with the Senate. Senator Towei" \v;i- . --id set on having a 
lational Couunission study the prrobleuiH or -i:..ail business in this 
:ountry. He had a bill with ii $1 nullion budget. 

We talked him mit of it and substituted for it* an assistant to the 
Director of the SliA, to have Senate confinnation, and Assistant Sec- 
retary — whereby he could draw frcnn within the organization people — 
jrS-17*s or IS's who have been in this field for years and come up with 
I study of snudl business problems. 

What bothers uu» on this legislation is tluit for years people have 
)eeu dealing with urban renewal or neighborhood cities and not the 
political high spectrum of Presidential appointees: but. witliin your 
)rgunizution 3'ou have the expertise <^f jK^ople who have been there for 
rears who could he taken from thesr particular job and put into a 
)roader asl)ect of looking back and coordinating this project. 

I think that such a possible organization could be formed to study 
he real prohUuus that exist with P'ederal iui|)lementation of programs 
hat affect our neighborhood. To draw within the organization people 
vlth perhaps the ability or the appointment of a task force — to have 
iomebody froni the House staff" or the Senate staff" — members helping 
lerve on an advisory Connnission. 

Don't you have some GS-IS who has been on urban renewal for years 
vhoni you could draw under the leadership of somebody who the 
Senate would appoint in HT'D who could accomidish these things if 
aken from their job for a few months? Five or six or ten people like 
hat, augmented with others conld aecomplisli a great deal. 
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Secretary; Hilus! I Imve a prroat deul of confidence. Mr. Stanton, with 
respect to tlie professionals in HUD; and tliey liavo years of accum^ 
ulated exi)enencc and expertise. 

I think the perception, liowever, is that the participation from the 
out«ide IS desinible. I am not certain wlietlier vou conld reform the 
legislation \vhich is now bein^r addressed into one creatTnir advisory 
Committee reporting to someone \vitlun tlie Depai-tment and still seil- 
eratc the same de^rree of confidence tliat a report from a purely outside 
group ^vou d generate. That is sometliing that we ^vould have to dis- 
cuss. I tiniik that in an alternative and it is not a frivolous alternative. 
It IS just tliat It involves those competing considerations. You and I 
might luve u great deal of confidence in such a group and 1 could 
certainly set down deadlines and feel comfortable that I know thai 
within a short period of time, a splendid work product couid be 
produced. 

But tliat is not to say that the proposal now before us could not alsc 
be as effective. It is difficult, without a crvstal ball, to know who wil 
be apointed, wliether they will meet deadlines, set deadlines, and b 
an elheient organization. I think the objective of the legislation is use 
fnJ, and meritorious. And so for that reason, I support it. 

iMi-.-AsHLEv. Madam Secretary, thank yon very much, indeed, foi 
your valuable testimony this morning. It has been most const ructiv 
and we will excuse you at this time. 

And, I would .say to the members of the j^iihconnnittee that we d( 
Jiuve a number of witnesses. We must proceed with some den-ree o 
alaenty. 

^Onr ne.xt witness is our most distinguished collea<nm fro 
C.ah forma 

Secreta,ry Huaj>, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AsiiLKv [continuing]. The Honorable Yvonne Brathwaitd 
iMirke. J 

We are delighted you are with us this morning. Mrs. Burke \nd ii 
you will proceed, i>loase : we are trying to linut testimony to the evted 
possible because we have a time i>rol>leni. If von would care to havd 
yonr full statement inserted in the record, we could do that 
^ Mrs. BruKK. I woidd like to ask that the full statement be inserter 
into the record. 

STATEMENT OF HON. YVONNE BRATHWAITE BURKE, A REPReI 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mi-s. BuRKK. I will snminarize and address some of the issues i 
I do want to commend yon. Mr. Cliairnum, for introd'ncinV thii 
legislation and for giving it yonr full snj^port. I do think it is neeesl 
sary tor us to consider this legislation at this time. I have also introl 
diced a piece of legislation snbstantialh- the .same but with ^certaiil 
(htterences; and I would like toemplnusize and discuss thoj^c ditlerencel 
today. 7 

Before I do that, however. I think we must give credit to peoplJ 
who have^ developed .some of these concepts. .Al.sgr. Geno Baroni dJ 
Arthur Aajmnstek. and Gale Cincotta. of Chicago, are people whd 
really brought forth the material and emi)hasized the need for thii 
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neighborhood concept. In hearing before Senator Pro>:niire and now 
:oday, they have continued to stress the importance of rebuilding 
leifrhborhoods. 

There are throe dnin<j:es I nuide in this lerrishition that caused me to 
utrodnce this separate bilh The first chan^^' is hiufruage (-Mni)hasizing 
:hc^ diversity of nei<j:hl)orhoods. This whoh* question of neighborhoods 
las become ii very sensitive issue in recent niontlis. 

I think the phrase ''ethnic purity" brought it to our attention— the 
nference that there are some very positive characteristics in neighbor- 
loods and thilt those ?5ame ])ositiVe characteristics are also the factors 
:hut huveid'UMi eiiiiJ^iMhln' HJiiynlM.^t inilagonism. 

Ailtl; ilk m {[[}[Wmi Uilihlillg up these neighborhoods ^Ye want also 
:o build on and emphasize the need for pluralism and diversity in 
leighborhoods. Our policy should preserve neighborhoods, but not in 
I manner that keeps people isolated. By promoting diversity, we 
kvill insure that we do not eliminate those factors that are necessary 
[or a positive environment. 

The second thing is that in this legislation we have indicated there 
should be 50 neighborhoods that would be studied. And, we say that, 
because wo feel it is necessary to review a cross section of various types 
>f neigliborhoods. 

The third difference is in the level of authorisation, found on pa^e 0. 
We are recommending a level of $5 million rather than $2 million 
3ecause we feel there is a need for an expansion of the bill's apju-oach. 

I would now like to address the cinestioii, *'\Vhy a Commission V The 
need is actually for a review of some of the legislation that Congress 
has passed. We have found that, for a inmiher of reasons, some of the 
tremendous ideas that have come from this committee have not neces- 
sarily preserved neighborhoods. We have seen the dynamics of red- 
lining end the refusal of financial institutions to lend money in certain 
^reas. The new redlining logishition has been important in reversing 
this process. But we also know that some of our Federal programs 
have a similar individual approach built in. or the kind of approach 
tliat builds in incentives to put money into certain areas desirable 
from a business standpoint. I think that what the Secretary has said 
has just emphasized the problem. 

We say to HUD. "YouMe going to have to do something about your 
foreclosure rate; you're going to have to do something about your 
repossessions." Well. HCD has been concentrating so mnch on that 
that they have not put money into some areas that we sec deteriorat- 
ing in front of our eyes. 

We talk ablliit Airban redevelopment, which we liave all supported 
because it is necessary. But. we know, as a matter of fact, any time 
j^on have a matcliing requirement of money, and a redevelopment proj- 
ect which has overwhelming approval from business and political 
groups, tliat the incentive is to put the nuitching money into that 
very popular downtown project rather than putting out into a neigh- 
borliood where it is more urgently needed, but where it will not nec- 
essarily have the same visibility or the .same attractiveness to many of 
the commercial and financial interests. So that within many of our 
programs, we have inadvertently built in a whole pattern of disin- 
centives that thwarts the legislative purpo.se. This legi.slation recog- 
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nizes tliat we are going to have to changre some of our legislation. 
Toward tliat end, we must liave a Coniniission to develop a workable 

^^I'don^t feel tliat the Comniission approach is haphazard. A Com- 
mission can stndv tlm whole problem, evaluate the impact of Federal 
pro«rranis, aud liiako coucrete reconiuieudatious. 1 think that is the 
rearnierit of a Coniniission approach as opposed to developing legis-" 
lation that authorizes a program without much evaluation of th( 
need. There are many other things I think we coidd talk about as fai 
as the need for neigh Ixjrhoods is concerned. 

But I would like to emphasize the thing we have touched upon m 
the bill that I have introduced and that is the need to develop the 
integrated neighborhood. In many instances, we are talking about 
competing with suburbia. in* 

I tell you, quite frankly, minorities and poor people are the hrst 
ones todav who sometimes want to leave their noighhorlioods.^ And 
they want to leave the neighborhood because it is no longer a desirable 
place to live. But that is simply because we have not made it a desir- 
able place to live. If we start building up some of tho.se neighborhood? 
in our inner city, we won't see this increase in flight that is no long-ei 
just white flight. 

Flight todav is poor peoi>le fleeing, everyone fleeing because they 
want a desirable place to live. I think that is really our challenge, 

To evaluate what it would take to rebuild tlio.se inner cities and to 
rebuild those neighborhoods and make them desirable is tlie thrust 
of this legislation. T think the time is running out. I say, "Yes, we 
should do it in this session.'- I sav we should have done it last session 
but we did not get around to it last session. Certainly, at a time when 
von are talking about evaluating legislation, you are talking about 
reevaluating departments and what those departnionts do. It is alsc 
a very logical time to evaluate whether or not the approach we have 
used in the pa.st has been one that has been affirmative or negative 
And that is the reason I commend this approach and I say, "Yes, w 
should proceed this year.'' 

[The prepared statement of Congresswoman Rurke follows v] 

Prepared Statement of Hox. Yvonxe Brathwaitk Burke, a Representative 
IX Congress From the State of California 

Mr. Chairman. Members r.f the Sul^romiuittee. I am plea soil to he here today 
to discuss HR lo.^SO. a hiU i h:\vo irUi-odticod to establish a National Coaunissioii 
on Xoighhorhood.'?. This* bill sjjoaks to tlie nrnl for a (Manprohensive neighbor- 
hood policy which takes into account the j;rcat diversity in iieighborhoodr 
throughout the nation. 

At the outset. I would like to (•«)mniend three i>eoplo. without whose help 
this legislation would not have l)eeu possible— Monsignor Genu Raroni aiul Art 
Xaparsrek of the Xational Conter for Trban Kthnic Affairs, and (Jale Cincottn 
of the Xational Training and luforuiation Center in Ciiicago. This bill is the 
result of their studies higldighting tbi^ problems created by federal jmlicies 
which overlook the fundauicntal coucc;-ns of people who live, not in abstraet 
•'x<:C?on.s'* or "statistical areas.** but in neighborhoods reflecting ethnic, racia 
aiu: r-ijtxrious diversity. 

This legislation al tacks the ])atcliwork mentality have evidenced towarc 
neighborlioods and encourages a sound and viable neigljhorhood policy Witt 
the concerns of people uppermost. It recognizes that t^he American concept ol 
"planned obsolescence'* should not he applied to noighborlinods. Hou.^e.s .shotilc 
acquire character and dignity ovor the years, rather than being discarded, lik( 
autoniobiies. for next year*s ni'^del.,^ 
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One of the major practices contrilMiting to this neiphborliood decline — red- 
lining — \v;is (Km It with reeiMitly \ty t 'on;; less. In tlu» invest lion of this problem. 
tH)tli the Senntc :iiul House Hnnkin;; C'onnnitttH's found tlmt nuiny mortf:f;;:e 
■onders <lid not niPpretiMri* the nrtnehnuMit people h:ive for their nei^^hborhoods 
md tli.it lenders often nrbitrarily (b'valued older iieiirhhorhoods. thus ncceler- 
itiii;; their decline. * 

However, bniiks are not the only forces rof?poii5!ible for neiRliborliood dete- 
rioration. Indeed, probably the 'greatest siiifjlo inlhience cai nrbaii nelKliborlinods 
is the federal ;;nverniiionr. The impact which federal policies and pni;;ranis have 
upon iiei;;hborli(K»(l.s far '^uod or ill is extensive. Often it is indirect: frequently 
it is unintentional. In some cn ses, mistaken policie«s involving: lai-Re sinn.^ of 
[Uoney Iiiive had tragic effects for the residents. 

One prime o.vaiiiple of .such a jinlicy is* the practice of ;;raiitinfr r:ix incentives 
for lioniGownersliip. While ono of the uuijor ratioaales for such subsidies is the 
need to promote lioiisiiitj (ronstriiction. a snbstantial side-effect has been the 
encoiira;;emeiit of a move ^ • rlie snburhs. In liscal .vear lOTU. tax expenditures 
for niortjL:a;;e interest and i<nii>erty tax deductions increased to an estimated 
$11. S billion, while direct hoiisin^r subsidies amounted only to .'?2.S billifui. In 
fiscal year 1!>TT. direct luni.^iuir subsidies will vise to an e^^tilua^e^l .$.'^.0 billion. 
The increase in such tax expenditures since V.M'A is one and raiedialf times the 
total amount for direct expenditures. It has been estimated tliat the top 19c 
of the income distribution — people with incomes above ."^-lO.OOO — receives more 
than 109f of all honsinj; subsidies. At lea.<;t i)OV( "f all families and individuals 
with incomes at tliis level receive lionsiiij; subsidies tbroiijili the tax s.vstem. In 
contrast, only 7^f of all lionsin;; subsidies j;o to that \4Vr of the population with 
incomes below i^iiOOi) — even tlnnrnh they have the most desperate hnusiiifi needs. 
Le.ss than one household in ten in this income ranfre receives any housing 
subsidy, either directly (m* thn)iiKh the tax system. 

Further ajipravatiiif? the flight from the central citie.^ are FIIA's mortgage 
usurauce i>ro«xrains which eiieoura;;e loii;;-terui niort;;a.:;e loans by institutional 
enders. As of December V.iTli. FlI.Vs section -Jf::; lui subsidized mortgage 
insurance program covered more than .^^10:5 billion in outstanding loans, pri- 
marily for suburban subdivisions. Yet in the central cities, the vobune of FHA- 
insiired construction has been niininuil. This, in turn, has encouraged the more 
:o the .suburbs with their F 11, \ -supported lioii,<ing. 

Still another contributor to neighborhood decline is the proi)lem of conserva- 
:ioh of exi.sring housing. Kven apart from any need for new housing, we have 
icglected to recognize that niiieli existing bonsiiiK in the central cities is striic- 
n rally sound, needing only repair and uiaintenaiiee. Compared with the high 
■<>sts of tinancing new honsin;; const met ion. reclaiming existing hfuisjng stocks 
s a relatively inexpensive way to upgrade iieiKliborhoods. Yet here again, the 
reneral iiniMissibility of securing loans from institutional lenders, through red- 
iniiiK and other j)ractices. has created a prevalent pattern of short-term non- 
nstitiitional financing at high interest rates which has discouraged housing 
naintenance and moderate relial)ilitation. 

Related to this i)roI)leni of urban financing is the lax and unequal enforce- 
neiit of h raisin;; laws and regulations. As a Member of the House Appropria- 
ions Committee. I serve on two sulK-onmiittees with jurisdiction over HUD, 
he Federal Iloii/e Loan Rank Board and the Civil Rights Division of the -Ins- 
ice Departiueiit. Earl.v this .vear. I (piestioned Assistant Attorney General 
Stanley Pottin;;er rcKarding the niinilier of cases referred to his division for 
)roseciition by HUD and the Home T.oan Bank Board. In fiscal years 1974 and 
f>7-'). there wi*re no referrals finni the Bank F>oMr(l to .Justice. In fact, to date 
he record of the Home Loan Bank Board in civil rights compliance activities 
s di«n.al. It is little wonder that residents of our declining neighborhoods have 
it tie faith in the overall (Compliance effectiveness of our regulatory agencies. 

Suburban Kovernuieuts have* compi)niidcd the problem l»y using zoning ordi- 
lances. restrictive growth policies, refusals to extend city services, and other 
iieans to maintain the existing character of the snburi>s. The federal Kovern- 
nent has acJiieved similar effects I)y consistently under funding programs such 
s OKO's Comumnity .Vi tioii Programs and Model Citie.*^. .\t the same time, bil- 
ious of federal dollars Iiave been spent on eiiorinons downtown renewal schemes 
)riniaril.v benefiting; commercial anil political interests. The rcfpiirement of 
natchiuK local contributions has often resulted in a concentration of money 
n these renewal areas, enabling the city to (pialify for federal renewal funds 
ritlioiit increasing its overall expenditures. This has left other sections of the 
!lties without funds for needed improvements. 
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Mr. Chairman, these are just a few of the many problems created by the lacl 
of u compreheusive aud coordiuateil neighborhood policy. They reflect the fac 
that we in Congress too often have attempted to aoU'e one problem without un 
ilerstanding its connection to other, seemingly unrelated, problems. Resoh-in^ 
the urban credit problem represented by redlining ultimately requires confront 
ing the larger underlying difliculty of reversing urban neighborhood deteriora 
tion and promoting stability and preservation. Only then will we signal signifi 
cant improvement in the quality of Hfe in our central cities. 

I feel that this legislation is a necessary tirst step toward reversing the de 
cline of our citie.s through a recognition of their vitality and the important 
of drawing city dwellers into the decision-making process. I urge the suboom 
mittee's favorable consideration of this legislatiou. Thank you. 

Mw Ashley. Mrs. Burke, thank you very much for an iiupressivi 
statement. 1 agree completely with your :^llulysi^^ And I agree, too 
that this is simply u neee.ssaiy Hrst step that has got to be taken. I] 
we are to put together any kind of a positive, rational strateg}^ wdtl 
respect to our neighborhoods, I think we ha\'e got to draw upon th( 
experience that is available which has not been assembled, really 
in a very intelligent way, to date. And 1 think we have got to lool 
further if we are to understand the interrelationships that do exisi 
in our neighborhoods that have got to be considered and respondec 
to if our neighborhoods are to be viable and strong, 

:So I congratulate yon on the initiative you have shown in develop- 
ing your legislation. I think it is very parallel to that which others 
of us have .put forward. 

^Ir. Brown ? 

.Mr. Stanton 

Mi\ Staxtox. All I want to do is add my thanks for your appear 
a nee here this morning anil for your .strong interest in the subjed 
matter, not just recently but for a long, long time. We all appreciat< 
it. 

Mr. AsHLEV. Mr. Gonzalez. 

Mr. GoxzALEZ. I have no qut -tions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. AsiiLEV. Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. .M^'KiN'XKv. 1 would just like to congratulate you and say thai 
T agree with you, and I wish you would come join the Housing am 
Couuunnity Development Suhcouuuittee. 

You said one thing. Mrs. Burke* that really hits right at the hear 
of the problem. It is one of the reasons 1 think we should .study this 
and that is. very sim[)ly. that the ])()litical j)Ower not where w( 
neefl tin* ludp. T tried to tell the Secretary, for all of the eflk'iencA 
ot the Mock grant, foi all of the lack of hureaucratc.se. and for all tlu 
local decisionmaking* that the local decisions in my cities are made 
on the popular front. They arc made hy a mayor who is running foi 
reelection, they are nuule by a nuiyor and city council that wants t( 
point with pride, and they point with pride to 10- and IH-story build 
ings built (lowr,town, and they don't point with nmcli pride to tlu 
part f)f the city they never show you when you get the oiiicial toui 
and the official welcoming key. If we can jnst in sonu> way discovei 
how to get the monrv to where it is going to do the l)est for people 
we would solve a lot of problems. And T would dare say that fo] 
every dollar tluit wc put into re vita liza tion, jt-.^t as for every dollai 
we. put int(^ preventive njedicine. that we would save an enormoui 
amount over what we tu)W pay in final sheer desperation when W( 
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ear the whole place down and build something that no one really 
vautn to live in. 

But we do not know, und I think that is one of the reasons that we 
trongly support any one of these bills, including yours, that woidd 
rive us the ability \o know how. 1 think w*e could not only save 
iioney but we could save lives, as far as the quality of life is 
!Oncerned. 

My concern is— and I say this even in Darien, Conn., which is one 
)f the richest towns in the United States of America, that we are 
)uilding a society today whiclu in luy opinion, is as divided as the 
;ociety that Abnihain Lincoln talked about that would not exist half 
:ree and half slaves. AVe are building a society where the new wire wall 
s economics, and whether it is minority or poor or nutrauied or 
dderly, we are isolating these people from everything this country 
itauds for. and we are isolating them in our older cities, three of which 
[ represent. And until we can Hud a method to make these connuunities 
ilesirable places to live, we are going to have serious problems in this 
rountry. , . . 

And one of the amazing things, as a resident of suburbia myself, 
s that having lived in AVashington for 6 years, I cannot really sec 
vhere anyone likes suburbia. The city has everything to oti'er. It has 
everything to oti'er closeby. A city like AA'ashingtoii is ti joy to live in, 
md yet we have isolated and let onr cities fall apart. And 1 appreciate 
•our ell'orts in trying to do something about it. And speak to your 
eaders next term and come over to the Housing Comniittee. 

Mrs. BrRKK. AVclh I am really doing that because I am on the HUT) 
Vppropriations Subcommittee/so I just trv to follow up on what yon 
io. • 

Mr. AsiiLEV, Mr. Fauutroy. 

Mr. Fauxtroy. ilr. Chairman. I, too, want to connnend our dis- 
inguished colleague for her leadei-ship over the years in this area 
md at th'S critical point in the Nation's struggle to revitalize oiir 
Nation's cities, for giving ns such a persuasive and perceptive analysis 
►f the continned problems we experience and of the value of the estab- 
ishmcnt of this Commission io sec if we cannot better coordinate and 
oncentrate our efforts in stabliziug our neighborhoods and improving 
he equality of life for all of or.r people in them. 

I shnply* want to commend her and say that we Avill do all that we 
an to see that this legislation Incomes law and that the Conunission 
inictions in a fashion so that we can address eflectively the problems 
•ou have identified. 

Thank yon. 

^Ir. AsHUKV. ^Irs. Boggs. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank yon, ^Ir. Chairman. 

Thank yon. ^Irs. Burke, very much for your forceful testimony 
nd for your deep interest in and your knowledge of these programs. 
Hiis is evident not only heeause of* your seat (ui the HUD Appropna- 
ions Snbcommittee fi*oni which yon* have been able to exercise diligent 
^vei-sight, but also in your true personal knowledge of the neighbor- 
Loods and their problems. 

I commend yon, especially, for saying we have to keep the neighbor- 
loods diverse.' and I think this is what this committee has tried to say 
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in the community development block grant program, that we wanted 
social, economic, health, and educational advantages that would keep 
the neighborhoods so alive that we would not see massive exodus, par-^ 
ticularly by the young people, and so that it would also bo attractive 
enough to have them come back into the neighborhoods to help tc 
revitalize them: where good health caio. where some expression of the 
arts and humanities as a neighborhood, a place to go and to express 
this, of good economic opportunities, good educational opportunitief 
were aii a part of the neighborhood made up of all sorts of people, al 
ethnic differences, all racial differences, all age differences. 

And I think this is what a very effective mayor of my city, who is 
not running for reelection but who has been a great spokesman foi 
the urban areas of this country, has i-ccognized. And 1 was particu- 
larly interested in the part of ^-oui- testimony directed toward housins 
laws and regulations that are not really being followed. I thint 
the Commission would have a great deal to do in this re^^ard 
as well as in trying to coordinate all of the programs directed towarc 
neighborhoods. 

Thank you so much, 

Mr. AsHLEV, Mr. LaFalce, 

Mr. LaFalce. I want to thank :\Irs, Burke for her very fine 
testimony. 

Mr. AsHLEV. Mr. Tsongas, 

Mr. TsoXGAS. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

I want to give my coimnendation, as well. First. I live in an oldei 
city in Massachusetts that has declined for veai s and vears and yean 
and years. There are two i^roblems that we'havc beei^ involved in. ir 
trying to rehabilitate the city, and our use of commmiitv block grani 
moneys has been excellent in beginning the process of the multiple use 
of block grant luoneys for neighboi-hoods and revitalization. 

We liave got two problems. One is that the minds of the people ii 
the neighborhoods are generally negative, Thev want to get out o: 
there. And it is really a difficult process of oonvincing them there h 
something attractive about the inner citv. There is something to iU 
soul or Its identity that is more amenable to a life.stvle than ar 
identity-less suburbia, Conviiu-iug people in the inner citv. it is true 
IS very difficult. 

Second is the mindset of the outsiders. There are parts of this coun 
try where— like the suburban parts of Connecticut or Ma.^^saclnisetts oi 
the Sun Belt" wliei-e things ai-e going verv well, thank vou. anc 
they don t really cai e tibout those parts of tlie eountrv that are de 
terioratmg. somohow as if w^ aro not all part of the same eomitrv. A 
.on<: as we are doing wpU. why wori'v about whnt is liappening t( 
Aew \ovk City or Lowell or some of llu- other citios. And that jusi 
has in be turned around, because beyond the facr tliat it is selfish, i 
IS- going to affect everyimdy in the long term. 

T])e problem is that private cnpital— and we are supposed to hi 
a capitalistic society— is not doing its job. Tn mv own citv we hav( 
set up a development corporation using private capital, and it is lik( 
pnlling teeth to get the money invested. There is no initiative from th( 
private sector. And the fact of the matter is that despite the rhetoric 
of this election, the Government is going to have to do it. becaus( 
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private investments will not go ir<to those areas because of the uigh 
risk. And the issue is not social responsibility; the issue is the risk 
>f that capital. They are uot going lo go in. The only one left to do 
t is the Goveninient. 

Here is the Congress today, t\us afternoon, going to vote on the 
Rousselot amendment to bahince the budget. That is the biggest prior- 
ty this country has. given the deterioration of various parts of our 
!sation. And it is unfortunate that we spend the time wo do looking 
it that kind of a problem as opposed to really doing something about 
iose parts of our country which need help desperately. 

And I think you are right; I think time is running out. If we do 
aot respond to that in the near term, I think are going to pay for 
t dearly as time goes on. 

Thank you very much. 

Mi*s. BuKKK. May I just address one point you made. We have seen 
(Xamples of neighborhood restoration. The only thing 15, we have 
d\vays seen them change to the alUuent. and I would just like you to 
hink about where you live and I would like you to think about Wash- 
ngton. What has happened in Washington as that you took the most 
lismal neighborhood and Vuu unulr it Capitol Hill wJumc if you get 
I, house for $100,000 you lire very pleased. You go into Los Angeles 
vhere they took tlie n^ost miserubU? place and nuide it a Bunker Hill 
Cower, because there \vas an investment to take advantage of all of 
hose ureas. ()v Watergate. The land where Watergate now .stands 
'ears ago was Fog<:y Bottom, which ^vas probably tlie most miserable 
ghetto in Washington. We have seen it turn around to the alHuent 
rhere we just move out a large group of people and put up a desirable 
mi I ding out of their liuancial reach. The goal we have never accom- 
dished is to keep the same people there. And that, to ine, is really the 
hallenge that faces us. Wo are trying to apply a model that we know 
rork.s, but we have never made it "fully workable. 

And liere, of cour.se. the phenomenon we are seeing is that ever^' 
iiajor city hut Washington i.s losing population. Here tliere is such 
- need for housing that We have seen the alHuent replace ihe poor in 
lany areas. 

So I don't think there is any question that you can do it. You can 
iring people back to the city because the city" is desirable. It is eon- 
enient. It costs less njoney. And if you have "a fuel crisis and you get 
verybody ui)set about the fact that they are not going to have enough 
"as or it is going to cost too nuich. they will be delighted to come 
ack. 

O'ur challenge is, how do you keep that same econouiic base ? I think 
he only way you can do that is to have a compreliensive plan. 

Mr. Tso.vr,A.«^. The challenge is econoiuic; it ;S not social. The fact is 
flat the poor peoj)le in tlie examples you u?ed luive jusf l:>een pushed 
urther out of sight, but they still exist. Poor peojne don't go away. 
Lud it is economic — and the issue is ceonouiic. 

Whore is the diflcronc(» going to couio from? It has to rouie from 
he Government. It is not going to come 

Mrs. Bi *KKF.. I think the impetus luis to couic froui the Government, 
ut Capitol Hill is not uece.ssarily an exauiple of governuient partiei- 
ation. Ca])ito] Ifill is an cxam])le of individuals and private enter- 
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prise buildinjr on a neiphbcrhoocl concept, biit at the same time pushing 
the original residents out. And it is a jrrowinj: thing because it keeps 
pushing further and further out in the whole redevelopment of that 
neighborhood. , . , , i „„ 

Mr. Tso>-G.\s. The redevelopment is not taking place, to a large 
extent, by the people who lived there previously. ^ , . . 

Sirs. Burke. That is right. This is exactly why I thmk it is neces- 
sary for us to approach it the way this legislation does. 

Mr. Tso>-G-\s. Thank yor.. 

Mrs. BuKKE. Thank you very much. , • , , . 

Mr. Ashley. :Mi-?. Burke, thank you very much indeed for an ex 
cedent statement and excellent testimony. , . ^, , 

Statements on the National Neighborhood Policy Act have been 
received from Congressman John M. Murphy from the State of New 
York and Consre.'^man Les AuCoin from the State of Oregon. I 
might mention^Mr. .VuCoin. a member .if our committee, is deeply 
interested in this legislation. I will insert the statements m the record 
at this point. 

Statement of Hon. John ^i. SlvnTnr. a Rkpresentatke tN Coxgkesb ntOM XHi 
St,\te of Xew York on the Xatiox.m. Xeighpobhood Policy Act 

Chairman Ashley, members of the subcommittee. ladie.<! and pentlemen : 1 atr 
here todav to indicate niv full and wholehearted .support- for the lecislation thif 
.uteommitte^ s current iv considering. The National Neishborl.ond Policy Act 
TWs bin \V^ich has been succos.sfuUy reported from the Senate Bank.nR Cur 
rencv and Housing Committee, would e.<!tablish a niitional c<immis.sion on neish 
borhUs to study the impact of federal laws and P^f "^V'^l^'^^^^^^^^ 
of thi-! nation. The commisrfon will make recommendation.^ as to lio« the Federa 
Government can alter the focus of these programs m order to encourape th. 

•^"TheTacrtha^'re-se*^^^^^ become a steKhild of federal policy beeam 

evident durinp hearings conducted by the Conere.ss on the practice of red 
the UMiu.-<titied .lenial -f mort^MSe rmlit to ''W^ ''£'j'>'' "^>f W.orho.ub 
It was foimd durinp the.se hearings, conducted in May of 197.-,. that there was . 
'eneral lack of proprams. reputations and .statutes which encouniped the preser 
vXn of established nelphhorUoods. The problen. of ■"'■'Irl'"'"". j'f " ^f, 
dressed bv the home mortpape disclosure act which was sipned into Janu 
o 1976. We can now. through this hill, .ict to correct our past oversight am 
work' for the preservation of one ..f -ur Nsitioii s natiomi. resources, till 

"^Thrneed'for this type of legislation has been recognized in the platform of th 
Democrat^ Partv which states in i«rt. "we call for great y increased emphas 
on the rehabilitation of existing housing to rebuild our i,e,ghl.orhoods-a imo 
kv wticb is undercut by the current pattern of Federa lou.sing money whicl 
includes actual prohibitions to the use of fumls for rehabilitation. 

The C.m.i.iissim. csrahlishcl by this act while ..yal,..t.ng rl.c impact "f l-^' 
laws and policies, mU concentrate its recoumicndatio.is in eight areas . "etli"o 
to stimulate reinvestment in existing city iieighlKirhoods : ineth od.s to promo 
Greater conimunitv involvement i^ '.he governing process : p.dicies to nsure t!i 
inte"rTtrof "oc"nllv and econom; ^ ,r.ly diverse neighborho.Hls : ac urn to preven 
destructive practices such as red-lining, re.scgregation and s,H.cnlation in re^ m 
Sborhoods. and to promote increased urban liomeowncrship : ..iicoiirage ion 
"f better nmfntenance.^^ management of cxising r.-ntal "'"t^J, .>':' '"^;;;Vyo 
will make the utilization of existing structiiros at least as isttnictive from a ta^ 
stand K^hft IKS tueir demolition ;n,.l d..ve|.,p,....ut ..f new stru.;nir..s: >»<"l'hf-»t' 
in "oning and tax policies at the local level: and the realignment of prcsen 

-~iic?^;te^:^r«;:tor;^^ 
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resenting the ethnic, racial and reginnal diversity nf the nation be evaluated 
as to the nature of presenr iieijirhhorhcKxl n»vitaliEini<>u iin»j:rams uud the impact 
k)f existing law on tlie:?t» areas. By setting a specific- uuuiher of nei|U'lilM»rhoo<ls 
to underjro :ui iiwlepth ev:ihmti<ui. we can :is.<ure xhv validitv of the recomuien- 
flations the commission will make and also that the funds tiie c-oniniission mav 
(award as Rrants or contracts to c:irr>- <»ut its research will Ik* in^l most 
l?lrectively. 



I I do fear tliat ^vc may liavp unintentionally limited the \vorkinj:s of the com- 
mission tliruuph tl.at iKirt of .^ec-titm \l subsection > which states that "the 
bommis:*ion .-=haa re.srrict its heariuL's to thn^- neiRhlMirhoods which are l)einj: 
evaluated as provided for in section G<d) of this act." Thi.s preclmles the com- 
mission from conducting hearings in a ."Ist. r,2nd. or r»3il ueijrhborhood. even if 
[nformation required for tlie c^onipletene^^s of its reiH)rt couUl he obtained throuj:h 
these meetinjrs. If a restriction nnist he made, perhap.^ snb.s?ction ul) conid be 
fini ended to read, "the conuuission may award contracts and rants to no more 
than 50 nci.:;hborhocds representing the ethnic, racial and reKi<>naI diversity of 
[he Nation, for che purpo.^e.- of evaluating exist injr neijrhborhood revitaliza'tion 
programs and t^ e impact of existing laws on nei^hhorboods.- I believe this way 
the connnifJislruj w U ;'.iainrniu c<uuroi over the site of hearings it deems usei'ui. 
but will .-.^^.v v:;.^ ir.nii r:prcadinj: its funds s<» thin as to make them ineffec- 
tive. 1 ^oi.i: -r ^o Uie f iV;.:ui:iittee to study this problem when further con- 
si den: i.>:;-l>'i, . 

The -se^: . ■ io? d:;A-i\.^«?o between the Honso and Senate bills is the amount 
or mone.v c..'-:iv:-si<«ii wouhl be entitled to duriuff its 2«vear tenure. The 
Senate i/iii ;./.> ir,- , jjvihiou : the House bill million. 1 believe the House 
figure is r}'^K / v vj v^as.>.uable when cousideriuK the massive undertakinj,' the 
:omnnssio'.; w?*: •« .otf. irsclf to for the next 2 years. 

My sui)p:>rt • r^.i-:^ i^;:i.-latiou stems from my exi>erienco in my Cfjn?:resjuonai 
district in X< -. >-'.: ^'Uy nliere a j;reat many of the conunercial and public 
•t met u res aui. : nf tht* hniisiir.: units were buiit before lb.*iU- 

The city has ?>f. s e The isdo .^ du* Xatinn's j;at<'Wav: providing: inilUous of 
mniijjranrs thei; r-:\<r :<^.:>k at their new country. Manv of these people chose to 
settle in the eivy ''>n).<i\nfz ro;;ether with others of a simibir back^nmnd into 
leighborhoods vi'h>-.-n r.ciL'an to take on many of the cliaracteri.<tics of the h<mie- 
and they bad h ft hehind. Areas sn<-h as Little Italy ileveloped ; in this case iu 
1 neisrhborhoot'. left bebjttd by the further mifrration of Irish fiiniilies. Chinatown 
:ook shai>e at the t^rh of the <-entury when, in the i^riod !)etween IJ^SO-IOIO. 
he size of thf .T'Ujnese population j:rew from T(K) to almost VkOOO. Today approx- 
mately 70.(K)0 ( j.^.iese-V.niencans reside in a Chinatown wbicb is much" the same 
IS it was in thos»> en ^:iy da. vs. 

Both of these hei?.{hb(:rhofaK as well as others like <;reenwich Village, the 
iowery and the b.wrr east side, are as vital todav a.<? thev ever were. Comnumitv 
>rgani7.utions such as the J.ittle Italy Restorathm Association (LIRA.), the 
iowery Residents Conunittee. the fnited .rewi.^b Council of the in.ver eastside 
md the Chinatown Improvements (Vanndttee, are hard at work in their <iU6.^t 
o keep their neighborhoods ben I thy and strong. Much of the efforts of these 
rroups goes into preserving and renovating the existing resources thev have 
vithin tlieir communities. As an example. LIRA, in cooperatnm with tiie city 
>f New Vork Manning Department, has deveIope<I a comprehehsive phui for the 
Ota I preservatitui and restoration of the 125 acres which conipose Little Italv. 

The city uf Neu* York has further rocognize<l the neiMl for preservation and 
las formed the Mayor'.s Office of Lower Manhattan Pcvebipment. desigiie<l to 
tinndate the restoration and utilization of existing structures fr»r their historic 
[S well as functional value. 

Many times organizations such as LIRA, an<l I am sure others like them 
ATTox the country, are faced with an unreasonably hard tight to win support 
or their preservation i)roposals. Many lending institutions seem to have a 
bright-shiny-ncw** <Manplex : if an investin<*nt opi>orttniity fits these three 
riteria it is worthwhile. If not. it's not worth the attentioJi. The I''e<leral Govern- 
aent through the work of the Connni.v^-ion nnist pronnjte the hlea that restora- 
ion. preservation an<l renovation are not four letter words. 

By pa.ssago of the National Neighborhood Policy Art we will ho making a de- 
isive step in this direction; we will he recognizing our neighborhoods as a na- 
ional resource to be preserved and cherished rather than torn down an<l for- 
otten. While the enact uu'Ut of this Act is an important tirst step, it is only 
hat. We cannot sit back and say the Federal Government is now a friend of 
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neighborhood preservaUon. Wfc cannot afford to wait 2 years for the report oi 
the commission to begin the needed redirection of Government pro?wms anc 
policies. The process must start right now and become a continuing factor u 
all of our efforts. . , ^, . ^.^.t, 

I urge the subcommittee to give its most favourable consideration to uus 
legislation. 

Thank you. 

[From the Congressional Record, September S, 1976] 

Statement bt Co^•GBESSMA^• Les AuCeix ox the Xatiosal Xeigotorhood 

PoucY Act 

Our cities and towns are currently faced with problems that seem on th< 
verge of overwhehning them. The rate and degree of decUne have led t< 
predictions of the demise of some of our greatest metropolises. 

Belatedly. Congress has become aware of the impact of tuese problems no 
just on individual cities but on our entire society as well. It is beginning to mon 
to reverse this trend. . , . , 

In my judgment, many of the problems confronting our cities nave taKei 
root as a result of the breakdown of our neighborhoods— the basic o^^Ji | 
blocks of urban society. Who among us cannot recall the neighborhoods iu \vhicl 
we grew up? We did not gro;; up in Los Angeles, or in St. Louis, or in Boston 
We grew up in one of the many neighborhoods that make up the^^e tov\^ an« 
hundreds just like them across our country. Perhaps these neighborhoods con 
sisted of no more than a few square block?, but the impact they had on oa 
lives cannot be measured. They provided tbe environment in which our charac 
ters were developed, in which our dreams and ambitions were nurtured, an( 
in which lasting friendships were made. This, not the eity. was our **home;' 

In recent years, however, we have seen many neighborhoods lo5e the sens 
of identity that distinguished and sustained them. We have seen neighborhood 
in which only fear was nurtured and in which people are suspieious of thel 
neighbors. We have witnessed an exodus from our cities to the suburb nearl; 
as great as the migration from rural areas to the cities of a few generations age 
The resulting social and economic impacts are only too apparent. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility to join with State and loca 
governments to reverse the decline of our cities. Indeed, many of its pollcie 
and programs may have unwittingly contributed to their decline. ' 

In response to this, I have introduced legislation. H.R. 15454, calling for th 
establishment of a National Commission on Neighborhoods to investigate th 
factors contributing to their decline and to make recommendations for reversm 
this trend. This legislation differs from similar bills In two important respects 
First, the life of the Coniniis.sioii is set at IC months rather than 2 years an^ 
second, the Commission's work is to be divided between a preliminary 8-niont 
study of faetors contributing to the decline of our neighborhoods and a cor 
eluding 8-month period of analysis of the results of this study leading to cor 
Crete, substantive recommendations to Congress. 

I believe these changes are important for two reasons. First, there is alread 
a considerable amount of material available from various, responsible source 
concerning the proi»lems of our communities. I believe the Commission shoul 
utilize this existing work to the greate.-;t extent possible in order to avoi 
duplication. The 2-year study envisioned in related bills precludes the use o 
the Commission's work during the 95th Congress, when important decisions wll 
be made concerning the future of prop:rams l)egun under the Housing and Con] 
nunity Development Act of 1074. To proceed with congre5>.sional aetlou in thes 
a.-eas without the benonts of the Connnission's W(.rk not (;nly robs U5 of valuabli 
input, it may even contradict their findings. 

Second, to present Congress with .inst another study containing standar 
recommendations is simply not enough. For Congress to act wisely it need 
facts on a varletv of optioiis. My bill will provide us with those facts. 

It is my ho[je that Congress will act upon this legislntiou I^efore adjounimeni 
The Senate has already passed a version of this bill, and the Housing an 
Commimitv Development .Subconunitrec of the House Banking, Currency am 
Housing Committee is now ht^lding hearings on this .subject. I am extremel 
pleased by the growing support for this legislation and I look forward to qulc 
passage. 
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itn AsHixr. Our next witness is Kobert Warwick. Actinjr Direc- 
or of the Office of Housing and Urban Affairs for tlie Federal Home 
-«oan Bank Board. 

We are pleased to have you witli us this nioraiutr, and I undei-stand 
^ou have a statement whieh wilL without objection, be filed at this 
ime. And if vou will be *rood enough to sum up your te.stiniony as 
briefly as possible, ^ve simply must *r^»t on with our other panelists in 
hort order, 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. WARWICK, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OP HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS, FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK BOARD 

Mr. Warwick. My name is Robert S. Warwick, I am Acting Diroc- 
or of the Office of Housing ami Urban Atfair> at the Federal Home 
-.can Bank Board, 

Acting Chainnan Garth Mar>ton ro^rrets he is unable to attend 
oday's hearing, but lie lias asked me to bring a letter from him. whicli 

^\'Ould request Ix* included in the roeord. 

Mr. Ashley. That will be submitted in the record at this time. 
[The letter referred to by Mr. Warwick from Acting Chairman 
larston follows:] 

Federal Home LoA^* Bank Board, 
WoshingtoiK D.C., Septcnihcr 0, 1976. 

ton. TnoMAs L. Ashley. 

'hainnan. SubcmnmittiC on Housing and Community Development of the Com- 
mittee on Banking^ Currency and Housing, House of Ii i}resentatives, 
Washington. D.C. 

DeaK Mr. CiiAiR>fAN : A longstanding commitment precludes my, appearing 
efore your Subcommittee to testify on H.R. 1475G, which proposes :i national 
ouimiij.'^ion Ui focns on the revitalizatioii of neighborhoods. I am pleased, how- 
ver. that Boh Warwick, Acting Director of our Office of IIou.sing and Urban 
.tfairs, and Bill Whiteside, Staff Director of the I'rban Keinvestment Task 
'orc^, wHl have the opportunity to share with you our views ;uid experiences in 
lis important area. Each of these men has been deeply iiivoIve*l in working 
Q solutions and their eftorts have been essential to whatever success we have 
ad. 

The Board has recognize<l the importance of neighborhood preservation for 
iahy years and pioneered in the development and support of the Neighborhood 
tousing Services program, a Jieighhorhood preservation strategy whieh deeply 
ivolves; the lenders which the Board regulates. The savings and loan industry 
^cognizes the huportanc<» of healthy neighborhoods, and has historically pro* 
Jded the nuij^-r source of rtuance for homeowners in neighborhoods. 

We thus welcfuae coiiSfructive efforts which will promote the preservation of 
Ur Nations neighborhoods. However, neighborhood preservation is a complex 
nd delicate undertakin??. We ht-lievt* it ic hasically a local affair and we urge 
iiat Federal involvement remain that of o. ratalyst. We believe a major lesson of 
le program is that the Federal role is to faoilitute and encourage I he 

BVeloprnent of loc;il working partnerships of neighborhood residents, local gov- 
cnment and lenders who can then deal with this c>jsentiall.r local concern in 
ays appropriate to the local setting. 

Vour l)ill. and the identical bills intrcHluced by Uepre-'^entatives Brown, Burke, 
aFalce. and Murphy, retleet an appreciation of the complexities involved in 
:hieving the goal of healthy. .<elf-rtmewing neighborhoods, and I believe the 
itioual commission you propose can nmke a significant contribution. 
^Sincerely, 

Garth Marsto:<, 
Acting Chairman, 
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Mr. WAmvKK. I iim appearinir on bolialf of tho Board, which Avel 
comes tlio oppornmity to present it^? viewis on thi> lepslation an^ 

^^ilr. At^ULKY. AVc do want you to rapsiilizo this. The full stutcmen 
will appL'ar in tlie iveonl. 

Mr. Wauwick r^*<^>iti"^>ijii-'l- '^''^^^ Board has a lon^rstandmi^ coir 
niitnuMit to the rovitali/.ation of our XatiouV ^,•ui:*s. And out of thi 
conmiitment, I think we have drawn several inii)ortant lo.-son?^. 

Fii-st, ohlor rc^^ideutial ueiirhhorhood< are often he.^t servi'd by n 
storin^> ami prorei-vinir theniranJ that numy noi^rhborhoods though 
to be dci'liniug aetiitillV contain .^ub.staiitial ainounts of housing, whos 
abandonment would be a real wasti* of valuable resources. 

Second, we liaV(» learned that the can.-er of nei<rhborhood declm 
are many and diver.<e ami that solntiour for decline rociuire a conibina 
tion of St ra terrier, rather than a :sin<rh» approach. 

Third, we have confirmed the fact, I tluiik. that healthy ueighboi 
hoods are very com]^lex or£j:anisnis and that we must exercise specii 
care to insure that our eti'ort.^ to i^^ave them do not. in fact, destro 
them. We at the Board hav(» been encoui"iirin<r constructive efforts t 
preserve urban nei<rhhorhoods. and, in particular, we have pioneere' 
in 5upportiii<r the iiei<:hborlmod housin^ir services ])ro<rram, which is 
carefully conceived nci<rhborho()d 5trute*ry desi^rncd to involve all o 
the e.-=sential participants in the revita ligation and preservation c 
nei^^hborhoods. 

Our supi7ort for thir; pro»rram be<rnii :y years ajro, "^vheu we undei 
took to briii<r to other eitie.s a proiri-aiii that had been initiated in th 
citv of Pittsbur<rh by financial leaders, jn'ivato citizens and loeii 
.government officials, in 1074. tliea» efl'orts weie expanded with th 
formation of an Trban Keinvi^stnicut Task Force and with the receip 
of demonstration jiraut funds from IICD. 

Board members and key staff olHcials have taken a deep persoufi 
interest in the pro»rram. a^ have the presidents of our 12 Federal hom 
loan banks. I think the de*rree of thi^^ commitment can best be ind 
eated by the recent creation of an OiHco of Xei<rhborhond Reinvestmen 
of our Federal home" loan banks, desi^rned to provide administvativ 
support for the aci ivities of the Frban Reinvestment Ta.sk Force. 

The projirers we hf^.ve made with the task force has led people t 
ur^re that tliese effort.s be expanded ou a dramatic scale. We wclcom 
these expressions of supl)ort. but our experience has taujrht us tha 
each increase in our efforts nm.-t be rhoui^ht fully plannecl on a man 
a^eabie .<cale iP we are to continue the (juality of work which so man 
have thus far found soeueourapn^r. 

As Secreiarv Hills explained earlitr, we are currently workin 
with HUD to'ertect a substantial ex])ansion of the activities of th 
task force. We ber-e\ this level of expansion n ill best serve the lon^ 
term intercrtsof neighborhoods around tlu- country. 

Frou\ o\ir experience with th(^ ta.^k force, we have learned a coup 
of thin^rs. We tlunk it essential that urban revitalization and prcservf 
tion be local in nnturi if it is to succeed. In the XHS pro<iram, thetas 
force role has been to enconra^xe and facilitate the formation of locJ 
])artnorship.' whieli include neiirhborhood residents and local go\reri 
ment officials, as well as i-(»presenti'tives of private financit 
institutions. 
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We have found that the process of encouraging local xvorking part- 
erships is a ven* critical aspect of our ^vork, and it is also a very sensi- 
tve matter, yhich we have to undertake with a great deal of^eare if 

e are to avoid jeopardizing the very local cooperation we are seeking. 
I The Board supports the enactment of H.K. 14756, because we Ut- 

El that the findings and recommendations of the Comniissiou pro- 
d here can make a significant contribution to tlie preservation and 
^ )mtioii of our older urban neighborhoods. We believe the act is 
ridence of an increased commitment to seek improved methods of 
reservation and i^storation, rather than relying solelv on subsidv or 
eaim ace programs. 

i We note, in particular, several aspects that we believe are narticu- 
^rly commendable. 

First, we believe the broad mandate in the act is implicit recogni- 
on of the multitude of causes and solutions we will be required to 
ring to bear to halt decline. 

Second, we unprove of its emphasis on evaluating existing policies, 
^elmg that such an approach can spot both strengths and weaknesses. 
Third, we are pleased with the broad composition of the proposed 
ommissioii. We would, however, suggest that membership include 
presentative.s of State and Federal agencies having responsibilities 
L the area of urban preservation. Programs sponsored by these en- 
ties have had a significant impact on urban neighborhoods in the 
ist, and, thus, we think their repi-eseiitation on the Commission 
ould be quite appropriate. 

We think this for two reasons. One, the Commission's c itical evalu- 
lou of existing programs may well result in the implementation of 
iproA cments, even prior to the submission of anv'final report, if 
rency representatives are participating. Two, we also feel thai pro- 
•ams presently m the planning stage could be modified as a result of 
:perience gained by membership on the Commission. 
In closing, we would like to thank the committee for the opportunitv 
submit oin views on this legislation. We believe the National Com- 
ission on Xeighljorhood.s can make a significant contribution, and we 
ill be pleased to share with the Coinmissiou the lessons we have 
iined from our riban Reinvestment Task Force. 
I note that William Whiteside, the Director of our Office of Xeigh- 
•rhood Reinvestment and the head of the task force, will appear he- 
re you .shortly, and I am sure yon will find his description of their 
>rk most intei^estiug. 

I would be pleased to respond to any questions vou might have at 
is time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Warwick follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman ana Members of the Sabcommittee , my name 
is Robert S. Warwick ana I ani Acting Director of the Office 
of Housing and Urban Affairs at the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, Acting Chairman Marston regrets that he is unable 
to attend today's hearing on H . R. 14756, the National 
neighborhood Policy Act, which would establish a National 
ConuTiission on Neighborhoods. I am appearing this morning 
on behalf of the Board, which welcomes the oppor tuni ty to 
present its views on this legislation and to acquaint tne 
Members of the Subcommittee wirh our activities in this area. 

The Board has a strong and lor.g- standing commitment to 
the revital izat ion of this Nat ion *s cities. We have long 
been aware of the problems confronting our urban neighborhoods 
ano of the problems confronting lenders seelcing to serve 
those neighborhoods. V^e have encouraged positive efforts 
to solve these problems, and these efforts t?ave helped 
us to recognize several important factors, first, an older 
residential neighborhooa is often best served by the 
restoration and preservation of its existing housing stock. 
Many neighborhoods presently denominated as "dccl ining" 
contain sound housing whose abandonment constitutes a waste 
of valuable resources we can ill-afford. 
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Second, the causes of neighborhood decline are many 
and diverse. Thus a solution requires a combination of 
strategies, each tailorea to particular aspects of the ' 
total problem. 

Third, the Board's experience has confirmed the fact . 
that healthy neighborhoods are complex organisms composed 
of many elements. Special care must be taken to insure 
that efforts to save do not, in the end, destroy. 

The Board itself has been active in encouraging constrt 
efforts to preserve urban neighborhoods. We have pioneered^ 
in the development and support of the Neighborhood Housing ;f 
Services program, a carefully conceived neighborhood preser- 
vation strategy which involves many of the essential partici 
pants in the revitalization and preservation of existing 
urban neighborhoods. Our support for HHS oegan on an 
experimental basis five years ago when the Board first 
undertook to bring to other cities a program initiated 
Dy financial leaders, private citizens, and local government 
officials in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
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In 1974, these initial efforts were expanded by the 
formation of the Urban Reinvestment Task Force and the 
receipt of demonstration grant assistance from the Department 
of Hons ing and Urban Development . Board Members and key 
staff officials have taken a deep personal interest in 
this program, as have the presidents of our regional 
Federal Home Loan Banks. The degree of our commitment 
to this effort is underscored, we believe, by the creation 
last December of an Office of Neighborhood Reinvestment of 
the Federal Home Loan Banks to provide core administrative 
support for the ongoing activities of the Urban Reinvestment 
Task Force. 

The progress we iiave made with the Urban Reinvestment 
Task Force has led many to urge that these efforts be expanded 
on a dramatic scale. We have welcomed these expressions of 
confidence and share the belief that the activities of the 
Task rocs.^' i^ujt be expanded. Hcvrev^i', our experience has 
tauc-r.: ^ .t>at each increase in our efforts ,must be thought- 
fully planned on a manageable scale if we are to continue . 
ti;e quality of work which so many have thus far found 
encouraging, and useful. We are currently working with the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development to effect a 
substantial expansion in the activities of the Task Force, 
and we. believe this expansion effort will best serve the ' 
long-term interests of ne ighbor hoods throughout the country. 
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From our experience with the Urban Reinvestment Task 
Force, we have learned that neighborhood preservation is a 
complex and delicate undertaking. we believe it must be 
essentially a local effort if it is to succeed, as we have 
come to recognize that involvement by the Federal Government 
is frequently most eff»»ctive when the Government serves as 
a catalyst for local participants. in the NHS program, the 
Task Force role has been to encourage and facilitate the 
development of local working partnerships of ne ighborhood 
residents, local government officials, and private lenders. 
This balanced partnership then deals with local neighbor- 
hood preservation in ways appropriate to each local setting. 
We have also found that the process of encouraging local 
working partnerships is a critical and sensitive matter 
which must be undertaken with great care if we are to avoid 
jeopardizing the very cooperation we are seeking. 

The Board supports enactment of H.R. 14756, the National 
Neighborhood Policy Act, because we believe the Commission's 
findings and recommendations can make a significant con- 
tribution to the preservation and restoration of older 
residential, neighborhoods. Further, the 3oard applauds 
this Act as evidence of an increased commitment to seek 
improved methods of preservation and restoration rather 
than to rely solely on massive subsidy programs. 
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In supporting this Act, the Board believes it appropriate 
to calJL attention to cer tain salutary features of the 
legislation. First, the broad mandate granted the National 
Commission on Neighborhoods is implicit recognition of 
the multitude of causes and solutions that; will be required 
if the process of neighborhood decline is to be reversed. 

Second, the Board commends the Act* s emphasis on - 
evaluation of existing policies. Analysis of the respective 
strengths and weaKnesses of existing policies may permit 
the elimination of duplicative and non-productive effort 
and concentrat ion on heretofore uniidd ressed ar eas of 
of concern. 

Third, the Board is pleased with a broad composi- 
tion for the proposed Commission. Such diversity will 
enable the Commission to view both problems, and * 
solutions from a broad and knowledgeable perspe.q,tive. 
We would, however, suggest that the m2mbersh).p include 
representatives of State and Federal agencies having 
responsibiliti.es in the area. Programs sponsored and 
administered by these entities have had significant 
impact on urban neighborhoods in the past and thus their 
representation is seemingly appropriate. Moreover, inclusion 
of such representatives may have additional benefits. First, 
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the commission's critical evaluation of on-going programs 
may result in tho implercsn ta - ion of improvements even 
prior to the Commission's x. report. Second, programs 
presently in the planning stage could be modified as a 
result of th- experience gained from membership on the 
Conuniss ion . 

In closing, „e would like to thank the Subcommittee 
for this opportunity to share with you our views on H.R. 
14756. we believe the national Commission on Neighborhoods 
proposed by this bill can make a significant contribution, 
and we would be pleased to share the lessons we have learned 
from our several years of experience with -.he Urban Reinvestment 
Task Force. 

William A. Whiteside, Director of the Office of 
Neighborhood Reinvestment of the Feceral Home Loan Banks 
and Staff Director of the Task. Force, is also scheduled 
to appear before your Subcommittee. i am surfi you will 
find his description of the work of the Task Force most 
interesting and informative. 

I would be pleased to respond to any questions you may 

have; 
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Mi\ Ashley. Thank you, Mr. Warwick. 

I want you to take back to tlie Board my congratulations and that 
of the subcommittee for the pioneering work that has been done by 
the Board, llierc is no question about tluit, and it is a kin;l of corner- 
stone tlia'u we can build upon that experience tliat is just enormously 
vuhiable. 

Mr. Warwick. Tliank you. 

Mr. Ashley. As one of the sponsors of tlie legislation we are con- 
sidering this morning, I am pleased to know of the Bourd\s support 
for the proposed bilk because, having been cn tlu* firing lino in more 
than a score of cities, having established on a d'-'inon^traticu basi.s a 
number of programs in these cities, the fact that the Board does feel 
this legislation can be valuable is very signiticaut to us. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Tsongas? 

Mr. TsoKGAS. Do you have a copv of the report of what your Board 
has done that you could send to us? 

Mr. Warwick. I would be glad to submit a short .statement on it. 

Mr. TsoNGAS. Could you send it to my office, please ? 
Warick. Yes. Fine. 

Mr. Ashley. Tliank you, sir, very much indeed for your testimony. 
And, again, let me express the gratitude of this committee. 

Our next witnesses comprise a i)anel. including .Msgr. (lono C. 
Baroni, president of tlic Xational Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs; 
William Whiteside, Staff Director of Urban Reinvest nient Task Force. 
Dr. Arthur J. Xaparstek. director of the University of Southern 
California's Washington Public Affairs Center; and Mrs, Gale 
Cincotta, chairperson for the Xational Peoples Action. Chicago. 
Illinois. 

If you will be kind enough to come forward, we will begin with this 
panel. 

We welcome all of you to the hearings this morning. I nnist say that 
each of you is well known to the subconnnittee. I have had the pleasure 
of greeting in my home comnnniity of Toledo. ^lonsignor Baron-i. I 
know that othei^ of yon have been there. , 

Monsignor Baroni. if yon will Ixj kind enough to lead off. we will 
appreciate it, sir. 

You have a statement. If you are going to follow the statement, 
which is relatively short, yon may do so. Otherwise, it will he pre- 
sented for inclusion in the record. 

STATEMENT OP MSGH. 6EN0 C. BARONI, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CENTER FOB URBAN ETHNIC AFFAIRS 

Monsignor Baroxi. Thank yon. ^fr. Chairman, and members of 
the subcommittee. 

I havf submitted some material to yon for the rce()rd. I would like 
to just comment on that material at this time. 

My name is Monsifrnor Geno C. Baroni. and, as you mentioned. 1 
am president of the Xational Cent<»"r for T'rban Kth'nic Affairs. I am 
happy to be here for the first time, Mr. riiainniiu. before your new 
leadership. In the past, I luu-e been here before ^Ir. Barrett. Mr. St 
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Germain and Mrs. Snllivan and many, many other committees. And I 
see my friend, Congressman P^inntroy, over there. 

I was at one time dii-ector of an urban rehabiHiation program liere 
in the District, to try to do 23o and 230. I also pnt togetiier — liere, m 
li bill — witli Mrs. iSnllivan tlie tirst ±2i(h) Jionses, also, with ^Senator 
Percy. So I have had some long experience in inner-city neighbor- 
hoods and in working-chiss neighborhoods. 

A number of people have connnented — Congressnnin ilcKinney 
and Mrs. Burke, and other Congressmen liave mentioned the plight 
of our cities. I am liere to .say and to try to reemphasize two or'three 
points to this subconnnittee and to .support this testimony. 

So if I may, I will start, Mr. Chun-man, by mentioning Toledo, 
which is, •* you mentioned, your hometown. Tliere are two programs 
in Toledo, in Hiver East and in the Birmingham area, whicli are 
under the process of rehabilitation, revitalization. 

In the Binninghan) :irea, it is a very mixed, black and w.liite, com- 
munity. And that community was dying. That community was having 
its own cancer, its own blight. And the issue is that if neighborhoods 
die — because that is where people live, in neighborhoods — if neighbor- 
hoods die, cities die. 

Someone here was trying to quote me. Our cities in the North are 
going to become black, brown, and broke, and we are going to have 
a new American apartheid, abandoned cities; abandoned cities, .sur- 
rounded, perhaps, by increasingly hostile .snburb.s. 

But our cities are too important. That is where people live. That 
is where their emotional invof?tment i.s, their cultural investment, their 
economic investment. And you just cannot wipe them out by free- 
ways; you cannot wipe them out by urban renewal. There are too 
many things there. People liave roots. 

One of the most hnportant challenges we face in our northern, 
urban cities is, fir.st of all, to recognize that we arc in a pluraliytic 
society and to recognize that pluralism. And how do wo do urban 
revitalization, neighborhood revitalization in a pluralistic, urban 
.society? 

Our experience comes from working in 42 different cities, starting 
from Baltimore to B-o.ston to St. Paul to St. Louis. -tS cities in that 
kind of geographic range. Our experience has been that we have had 
inner cities that are dying and surrounding neighborhoods that are 
dying; and if these neigliborhoods continue to die, then, our cities 
w*ill end up being bankriipt and broke. 

Nov7, this bill must be seen in connection with last year.s bill, the 
Home Mortgage Disflosure Act. 'I'liat act showed us 'that cities are 
being redlined, and sometimes millions of dollars — even in the Di.strict 
of Columbia and other cities — millions: of dollars of people's money 
are placed in local Hnancial institutions, and then those people canno*t 
get the money back. They are being disin vested. Then, M'hen you want 
to borrow tlie money, you are redlined. So that bill needs to be 
implemented. That hill came, like thi.s hill, from the community. 

One of the things that I tliink is very important to mention here 
is the evolution of the neighborhood emphasis on urban revitalization. 
It did not come from Congress at fir.st. It did not come from the 
academics. It did not come from HUD. It did not come from any 
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part of government. Last year's Home Mortgage Disclosure Act camo 
from commimi^^^y people iind neighborhood ij'ople. 

In 1972, Mrs. Chicotta, sitting over there, hud a meeting in Chicago 
of 1,600 people, black, Hispanic, white, ethnic — from (35, 75 different 
cities. And they found out they all had the same problem. They were 
being disinvestedj there were disincentives. There were obstacles. 
They were being told their neighborhood.s were dying; they were 
being told they live in changing neighborhoods. They were being told 
they could move to the suburbs to get a better deal. 

They hud trouble with insurance. They had trouble with FHA. 
They had all kinds of problems. And tliey al.so had psychological 
disincentives. They had connnercial disincentives — you know, a drujj- 
store closed down; the little market closed down. Why should I hx 
up my house three blocks away, if he closed up his stored All of these 
kinds of disi^ centives and obstacles added to the problem. 

So the home mortgage disclosure bill came out of the neighborhood 
movement in this country, and it came here. That is why this hill, this 
neighborhood Connuission. then, has to b: seen as another part of that 
evolutionary process, that involves neighborhoods and the people 
who live in theiU; It is the people who have raised this i.ssue and 
brought it here. 

There have been a lot of good remarks uuide here by CongressnuMi 
McKinnciV and and Fauntroy. and Cougre.sswomeu Burke and Boggs. 
Everybody has made good remarks about that. 

I would like to say that we have spent millions of dollars, just our 
center, trying to research this i.ssue. And M-e have found a nunjbcr of 
things. 

\Ve hav*: one little .study hero. -'Who is Left in the Neighborhood?" 
We found out that peo})1e v;ant to be. M-unt to live in neighborhoods, 
and people want to work together. That study examined fu neighbor- 
hoods in 18 metropolitan areas. 

We have another study here, this one on "Turban Disinvestment, 
New^ Implications for Connnunity Organizations.'' done ])y Dr. 
Ai-thur J. J^aparstek and Gale Cincotta. That was based on the reality 
of redlining and disinvestment. 

There has been another .study done, a thicker one, *'Neig]iborhood 
Decentralization: An Option for Urban Policy,'' reviewing Federal 
programs and how Federal ])rograms lutvi* actually lumped to destroy 
neighborhoods and destroy cities. 

Then we have another docnuieut for small businessmen. These are 
actual examples. This is not academic oi* theoretical research; these 
are actual places, cities, neighborhoods, neighljorhood econouiic re- 
vitalization, that we have been trying to get OMBE to do in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Then there is another study, by Dr. Cricus. ''Xeighborhood RevitaU 
ization, a Case Study of Three Cities." 

So I am saying there are .studies, and there are examples being 
done. If I wanted to add something to your bill. I would reemphasi'/.e 
something that has beeu uientioned liere. which is more input from 
neighborhood people. 

One of the problems T. have with the President's Couunission is 
that there are no neighborhood people on that Couunission. 
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f«^f„"!''°f "^^'^'^i'^ question about neigliborhood revie.v. Thiit ought 
und^noi^bSrodTnp'r'' °' neighborhood revL 

nf^M^Li? ^7° points One point, again, is that the evolution 

or tins bill ciinie fioni people in coininuiiities :vho are desperate 

Sn^lSe°V ,r!'"' ''"^ " '^''y made it'^a na-' 

tional issue. Aud now uiey want to make it a part of policv There is 
no urban policy, and if we want to start an urban pfficyfyou have 
antY o^tt our cities^ OUi^r^wL tlie 
cancel of tlie inner city and tlie cancer of our society will jrive us 
broke and abandoned cities ^ 

mS Lr/lfif f ° f?' ^^'"^ oy'^ntlic President's Comniission~and I 

I tcnn.P so °'' / r-'>}-'^-^^f Pres-dent's Conimissioi,. was set 
5^10?fi nrl H P'^OP '"et at the AVhite House on May 

V n^% tlie; Presulent said to thouu "AVhat do you want us to do«" 

And they said, "We want you to talk about revitalization of ou'- 
nei«l,borhoods. And so he set up the Couuuissiou on June 30?1976 

i also want to point out that you have the public sector and vou 
have the private sector, but there is a tliird sector that need^ strenSh 

cto " P onl'^^'; ;V"^ neigliborhood and the'tnlmSy 

t^do;] w?f .1 -^''^ iie.gliborhopd le^•el do need technical assistance 

SsisHnce 5 f fH"'''"""'''^'",'""^ '^^'''y "^''tl technical 

assistance .-,0 that they can «o down and say. "OK, Toledo has $14 9 

city Mall and government regulations. 

Toi°drittilr r'T'Tr"^*j^,^-°"^^^ ^^'""^ ''-"^ '"^^'<^ helped, like in 
eni e H^nr nJ^ Clifiman, got $2.5 million out of rev- 

Seiines Ti,. ^^'7M assistance. They studied the 

guidelines. Tliey went to the mayor: thev went to the other com. 
mum les. They said. "We will support vou; vou support " and 

\ml t]i rZ T '"'ilcling democracv. 

\rr \i,nS fT"'"" l""^-'l"nff. becau.se I went after him, 'too. 

Ml. ASHiK-i. l^t me interrupt to say that, indeed what vou snv i<; 
tn..-. an.l there was a good de.al of fo^ce and peisuasbn used bv « e 
cxcellen cif.ens of east Toledo, who. of course, airieing m.ed by 
fverv otlier neurhboiliood in the city. ^ ^ 

Monsignor 1>..\uo.ni. I tliiiik you have .someone from Toledo. Mr 
Palmer, who could prohal.lv talk about that, too ' 

1 lie participatory politics is a vovy difficult tliiiio- 

-Mr. Asm KV. But le.ss so for the iieople of east Toledo 

do ahead, jileasc. 

Monsignor Rvkont. I really wanted, then, just to summarize-in the 

nnh th.;;"r'lT' "i'^'^"- r'-'"r^''"-^ ^'^'^'y- ^'^^^ ^^is L ^eog! 

i.ipli.w that viis the place, but the ci vitas wen- all of tho«e vohint-irv 
groups that made life livable in a .-ity. And in our c\ y^^^^^^^^ 

IreiXiitl'levc./'""^' ''''' "'-''^'^ ^' "^P-* 

Tlio.se voliiiitary kinds of a.s.sociations that iiinKc like livable at the 
.•ommuuity kwel. that is what needs strengtli.:.,ing in our .societv, so 
; ^''"^ ^■'"'■'uous public and private sector No to 
throw garbage on the mayor s lawn, hut to become partners. 
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So I am arguing for community paitnership to deal with the public 
and private sectors, if we are ^oing to really build democracy and 
revitalize cities. I am talking about an important step. 

This bill— it is late; but this bill is important. It is a policy indica- 
tion that we must revitalize our cities, we must involve the people, we 
must involve the neighborhood people. And if the neighV)orhood people 
become believers in the revitalization of their cities, that the neighbor- 
hoods can be revitalized, we then perhaps can begui to revitalize our 
cities, 

I think I will stop there. Congressman. 
Mr, Ashley, Excellent, 
Thank you very much, 

I think, although there would be any number of questions of Mon- 
signor Baroni, that we will go through the panel and then question 
at that juncture. 




Policy" by Arthur J, Naparstek and Gale Cincotta, follow :] 

Preparkd Statement of Monsiqnor Geno C. Barosi, President, the 
National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs. Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, we are very pleased to have the 
opportunity to give this testimony. . , u • 

It is critical to point out that when one talks of national urban policy in a 
pluralistic society one must begin with neighborhood policies. That the neighbor- 
hoods are the building blocks of a city has become .something of u cliche, vet 
it must be remembered that tlie richness of any city is epitomized by healthy 
neighborhoods, a sense of l>lace in which the human dimensions of family, friend- 
ship and tradition can be maximized. All too often v,'e teuC to think of cities 
and neighborhoods as collections of buildings rather than the very human systeros 
of ethnic cohesiveness and cultural diversity they really are. 

It is not an exaggeration to say thnt historically our cities have offered uu- 
equaled physical, social and cultural richness. Even today, despite the stagger- 
ing difficulties under which they labor, the urban areas of our country retain 
the potential for offering that wealth and there is growing agreement that a 
major national effort is in order so that such potential may be .restored and 

"^Sufce* its inception in 1870, the National Center for f rbnn Ethnic Affairs has 
worked on the premise that people live in neighborhoods, not cities. Such a per- 
spective is coming into more common usage and signifies a major first step 
towa'-ds the revitalization of tliose communities. 

In March of 1072, Black, Hispanic, and multi-ethnic grouns from some fifty 
cities came together in Chicago for a National Housing Conference co-.sponsored 
bv the National Center and the National Training and Information Center. 
Participants in that conference began to discuss and understand h()\v their 
neighborhoods were being exploited and destroyed by the concerted and individual 
actions of the lending, insurance, real estate industries and the Federal Housing 
Administration. Taking inspiration from the realization that the problems of in- 
dividual neighborhoods were not i.^olatcd, but in fact represented I^art of a na- 
tional problem, community leaders like Gale Cincotta and the National Irajniiig 
and Information Center began to do sophisticated local research to determine the 
lending practices of local institutions and the FHA, Siniultauoously, Dr. Arthur 
Xftparstek and the National Center for frhan Kthmc Affairs bigan to investi^ 
g^lte potential national strategies for combating ledliniag and urban disiuvosl- 
ment in general. These individuals and many others across the country worked 
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past'7L''mo.uh" no'^T 'Vf """J" ^«""ninK 0"<1 <Iisinvo.stn,e„t over the 
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StRaTKGIK.^ AN-n rBOGRAMS FOR A NEIGHBoKIlOOn I'KnAX PoLICY 

Ms^r. G,no Baroni. rr.^.i(lo>lt The Xnrionnl Tenter for Urhan Eflmic Affairs, 

waslnnston. D.c. 
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Uoml revitalizatioii have niiiny va via lion;, ami evolve fn>m different iUeological 
tjprspectives. However, one tlieuio rails tluoa^'lioat ovory strategy — the desire 
U) assist i)eople to becouit* itiore involveil in tht- ia\HVs-;ej!; of govcrnaiico and tluis 
.share in the e^atnu their aei^Miiiorhoods and Uieir live.--. 

The primary fueu.s ot any deeentralization straie^'y nutst be the city, for with- 
out a woikahle strate;:y on tho local level, ilu' best efforts of other governmental 
units will be fruit lesj^. Wo shnnUl develop a iwo-pha.^ed ueighbDrhood deceutra- 
lizntion mode that would begin Uy combining political and administrative de- 
centralization in a fasiiion tliat permits and enecMirages citizens' participation. 
It would have to reeugiuzi* tiiat each city is lUltVreni and no one can prescribe 
a generic nnxlel. Nor can auv preseril»e tin- nu-thanic>; of developing lintJages be- 
tween neighborhoods, city and regional governmental nnit>'. Such a model 
should be eonsiUered a limited approach toward meeting the .selected needs of a 
neighborhood. 

There in a paucity of Federal legishition which legitimizes the neighborhood 
as a legal authority'. A nmjor problem in writing legislatioa inis been in defining 
the appropriate riile of the Federal government. We detine the role as having 
to ileal with three nuijor lireas of concern : 

1. The structuring of tinancial resources ; 

iJ. The reorientation of Federal programs, agencies and regulatory bodies; 
3. The provision of technical assistance through model legislation. 
More specifically, a neighborhood policy needs to be enacted tu .serve as a 
model for a conipreiieusive approach toward : 

1. Restructuring the procedures of goTernance through a mixture of 
centralization and decentralization services. 

2. Restructuring financial systems with emphasis on subsidy and incentive 



3. Molding Federal funtis and programs witii local conditions. 

4. l*rovision of oversight over relevant regulatory bodies in the context 
of neighlHirhood problems. 

n. Rearranging human and educational servi(?e delivery .systems in ways 
that will increase ultiiization and decrease ethnic and racial tension and 
polarization. . • 

Neighborhood decentralization is no \irl»nn panacea, but n)ust be .studied i:i 
bght of our increasing concern for eonnnnnity and the i)rnbUMn.s besetting our 
citie.'i. The clniileuge U) the puldic and private sector and tb*- insurance Industry 
in particular, is in deviling creative policies, strategics ^id programs which 
ci?n support ueighliorhood revitalizntion thrU can support i impropriate political 
and administrative decentralization efforts. 

During the past dec^ade the insurance industry leader.^hiii expressed its con- 
cern that our urban crisis demanded a re.<ponse from every seetor of our society. 
I have followed this activity in Re.srxmse over the* years and became sensitive 
to the fact that a partnership l)etween the public and private sector could not 
siicceed without the cooperation of the community or neighborhood .sector. 

Our cities are made up of neigiil)Orlioods. If our neighborhoods die, our cities 
will continue to die. 

We need to reinvest in our urban neighborhoods if our American cities are not 
to become black, brown and broke, thus cstul)lisinug the new American apart- 
heid — abandoned cities surrounded by hostile sub\irbs. 

Besides support for the new downtown connneroial enterprises we need the 
support, new i^trategles. policies and programs of the in.suvance industry if we 
are to develop revitalization and reinvestment mentality in the surrounding 
urban neighborhoods that are crucial -o urban .sun-ival. Xeighborhood revitaliza- 
tion in our pluralistic urban society is crucial if we are to deal with polariiiatiou 
at the critical point where people must .shai>e and share the burdens of social 
change — in their neighbf^rhoods. 

We plead for support of tliose- leadership institutiou'-v— including the'In.^iUrance 
industrv~-~to help in the revitalization of onr cities i y joining as pnriners ^'ith 
coninniiity groups to reinv^^st in our urban neighl»()rhoo(^s as the buiUling blocks 
of our pluralistic urban society. 
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Office of Mlnoritv Business Enterprise 

Washington. D.C- 2023Q 



FORElfOBO 



The future health of American cities is inextricably linked to the 
continued economic viability of their various neighborhoods- What is 
broadly referred to as "the urban crisis" can be seen in microcosm 
as a series of struggles of urban neighborhoods to maintain or secure 
the amenities of life for their residents. The success of these efforts 
depends to a large degree on creating a climate of hope in these 
neighborhoods. Decisions cf businesses and families to reinvest in 
their neighborhoods by in^iroving or rehabilitating thsir properties will 
rest very much on their perceptions of the neighborhoods' long term 
prospects, 

A little over two years ago the Office of Minority Business Enterprise 
(OMBE) began to develop strategies to encourage xhe revitalization of 
center citv neighborhood shopping areas. The National Center for Urban 
Ethnic ^ifairs played a major role in this research and demonstration 
effort. 

"Who's Left in the Neighborhood?" is the result of such research 
S'opported by OMBE- This sttsdy, drawing on Bureau of the Census data 
from 1960 to^ 1970 in 18 Eaistem and Midwestern industrial metropolitan 
areas, analyzes trends in a large sample of white, black, and Hispanic 
working class neighborhoods. This study reveals the diversity of 
conditions, in these' urban neighborhoods. Effective development strategie 
must consider the differing requirejnents of each particular neighborhood. 
With the increasing decentralization of Federal resources and authority 
to city governments, greater opportunities are present for the direct 
involvement of neighborhoods in planning their future - 



Alex Armendaris 
Director 
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Geno Baroni and Gerson Green 
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May 5, 197S 



SUMMARY 0? FINDINGS 



The rep'< t is based on a comparative analysis of 57 whits, black 
and Hispanic center city neighborhoods in 18 metropolitan areas. The 
neighborhoods in the sample are all working class, of low and coderate 
Income, have lar(;e cc;ncent rations of poverty, and are located in the 
older industrial cities of the Northeast, Mid-Atlantic and Midwest re- 
gions of the nation. Basic data are derived from the U.S. Census of 
1960 and 1970. The basic measure against which all other geopolitical 
units are compared throughout the study is the metropolitan, average. 
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The report is intended to provide neighborhood residents and polit- 
ical leaders with objective data on relative conditions in the various 
cultural enclaves. Our hope ia that the report will contribute to the 
creation of a consensus on urban policies to meet the requirements of 
all of the groups. We believe that the need to achieve consensus among 
groups often engaged in damaging conflict ig a condition precedent to 
undertaking the political task of creating liveable central cities. 

This task appears to be more urgent than it has been in the recent 
past in light of the trends that indicate the possibility of the older 
indusrrial regions becoming the new underdeveloped areas of the nation. 
The trends indicate that these areas, foraerly thought to be the most 
affluent and powerful in the nation, may soon begin to be perceived as 
the Deep South once was, and as the Appalachian Region still is. 

Although the data is objective the interpretations may not be so 
characterized. We confess to a bias in favoc of jjignificant municipal 
decentralization of authority and resources to the neighborhoods, and 
of an emphasis on neighborhood stabilization at a level of eqtial lm*> 
portance of that assigned to racial integration. Both the data and our 
experience with neighborhoods and local government in all of the regions 
indicate the desirability of such a new emphasis. 



General Conclusions 



1. The locus of decline in the center cities of the older indus- 
trial areas has been in the working class neighborhoods. The neighbor- 
hoods fell further behind the metropolitan, suburban and city averaR-as 
on most significant measures of stability during the decade of the i^oO' 
The decline of the neighborhoods occurred in spite of serious govetnmen- 
tal and private efforts intended to improve conditions, and also in spit 
of a decade of vigorous economic growth and reduced uneiaploy?sent . 

2. Although some important gains were made by the neighborhoods, 
particularly in some measures of education and income, the hard-core 
problems remained at laast as severe as at the beginning of the decade 
when measured against the reducf" , s achieved by th*? metropoiican areas, 
the suburbs, ^nd the cities. All of the neighborhooc^_ , irrespective of 
racial or ethnic identity, can still be legitimately classified as dis- 
advantaged by generally accepted governmental and scholarly criteria. 

3. As expected, of all of the geopolitical units the black ind 
the Hispanic neighborhoods are least equipped to deal with the stress 
and the demands of contemporary urban life. The supposedly stable white 
working class neighborhoods are experiencing conditions more similar to 
the black and the Hispanic to a greater degree than is generally under- 
stood to be the case. 

The white, black and Hispanic neighborhoods are suff 'ciently 
similar vhen compared to metrogolitan, suburban and city averages to con 
stitute an as yet untapped political base for consensus in the creation 
"'f public policies for development r'tlevant to th<sit netiUs. 
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4. In spice of some significant gains ukide by the neighborhoods 
it is evldenc chac their problem are rooced in high concentrations of 
poverty and severe racial tensions. The neighborhoods do not have the 
ability to significantly reduce urban poverty. This task must necessari- 
ly continue to be the prlnary responsibility of the larger public and 
private sectors and vill be amendable only to long term employment, in- 
cotae and development policies that have yet to be formulated. 

However it is our judgement that the racial tensions that 
plague the vorking class groups in the city will only be amenable to 
solutions Created by the neighborhoods themselves, in some sort of coali- 
tion around common issues. The lack of progress ir. neighborhood stabil- 
ization in the 1960's, as revealed by the data, indicate that top-down 
legislative or judicial actions hold little promise for halting or rever- 
sing the decline of the neighborhoods. 

5. There were laajor increases in family disintegration and increas- 
ed economic anr< social pressure on women in the neighborhoods during the 
decad3. This was particularly true of the growing stress on black women, 
especially on Tiothers.. Increases in family disintegration were suprisingly 
high for the white neighborhoods, far exceeding those of the black areas 

in some categories. This was an unexpected finding in that the heavily 
Catholic ethnic neighborhoods have long been thought to be strong family 
oriented conanunities ... 

Family disintegration in these neighborhoods exceeded the metro- 
politan average by substantial percentages. By almost all measures of 
farnily and residential stability, as well as increased pressure on women, 
all of the neighborhoods far exceeded the problem levels of the metropol- 
itan areas and the suburbs. The study suggests that conditions in the 
neighborhoods justify considerably more attention from the governmental 
and the private social, educational, religious and health services sectors, 
as as firom the feminist t-ovement in general, than has been afforded 

th- problems of the working class women in the past ten years. It it our 
judgement that the problem is reaching truly acute and dangerous propor- 
tions, and that access to appropriate assistance is minimal. It is not 
inconsistent to hold that unless iHc situation is improved that successive 
generations My experience greater difficulty than that of the present. 

6, Theve are major ecological /environmental implications in the 
study. This is particularly true of automobile ownership rates in the 
neighborhoods which are substantially lower than those of the metropolitan 
areas and the suburbs, and which declined farther over the decade while 
the metropolitan averages markedly increased. The trend was definitely 
CO fewer cars in the center city and a great many more in the suburbs. 

The higher densities of the center cities, and their genera^ 
less favorable topogrnphic characteristics in terms of air pollution re- 
tention, argue for a serioi-3 reassessment of who is carrying an undue 
burden and who is benefiting from the massive highway construction and 
the minimal investment in r.ass rapid transit systems. It is also likelv 
that, given the limited open space of the center cities in comparisor 
to that of the suburbs, that both children and adults, particularly 
elderly, are at a distinct disadvantage in coping with the harassmer* 
..resented by traffl-.. While highway accidents for automobile passen£»...^ 
has declined, pedesLrian accidents have not. 
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7. One of Che major problees in the formulation of public policy 
ij ch* absence of conaaonly held criteria or measures co determine which 
neighborhoods can or cannot be stabilized or revitalized by established 
planning and investment procedures. Although conditions in the working 
cl&ss neighborhoods are difficult when compared to the metropolitan, 
suburban and city averages by most measures in this study, it may well 
be that during the 1960's the governmental, the media and the scholarly 
s::-reotypes actually reinforced patterns of public and private disin- 
vestment of the kind required for development. 

In spite of the evid;-v stresses and the public image of 
deterioration all of the neighborhoods have large percentages of people 
who have achieved competitive educational and income levels to indicate 
that the advantages of their areas have not been positively exploited 
for the benefit of the residents and the cities. Our study suggests 
that the retention in the neighborhoods of large numbers of socially 
and eocnomlcally mobile residents is evidence of the possibility of creat- 
ing stable and liveable communities. 

But established criteria are absent. For example, is a neigh- 
borhood with 662 of moderate, middle and upper income families as com- 
pared to 772 for the metropolitan average a good market for investment? 
This happens to be the case with one category of neighborhood in this 
study, yet it is evident in this category that private investment has 
consistently declined during the postwar Two period, as our fieldwork 
established over the past year. This certainly constitutes a counter 
argument to that which holds that the neighborhoods can only serve as 
temporary staging grounds for the upwardly mobile, which is the very 
antithesis of stability. If this alternative argtiment is granted credence 
it is evident Chat the social climate, rather than objective measures, is 
the cause of decline. If this be the case the healthy white, black 
«ind Hispanic neighborhoods are destined to decline further because of their 
accidental proximity *:o large concentrations of poverty and to severe 
racial tensions, rather than due to objective economic conditions. 



K.dacfltlgn 

1. There is virtually no difference between white and black neigh- 
borhoods in educat*onal attainment or in percentage of out-of-school youth. 
Both remain far behind the metropolitan average in all measures, indica- 
ting that they are in a seriously non-competitive position in seeking 
employment, training and higher education opportunities. Hispanic neighbor- 
hoods are in the least competitive position. 

2. There is no significant correlation between neighborhood educa- 
tional attainment and income.. White and black neighborhoods markedly 
differ in income even though their educational levels are almost precisely 
the same. Black and Hispanic mean income are similar in spite of 

much higher levels of black educational attainment. This appears to con- 
stitute strong evidence in support of black claims of massive discrimi- 
nation. 

3. White and black neighborhoods fell even further behind the met- 
ropolitan averages over the decade in reducing their percentage of resi- 
dents with an elementary school education or less. This occurred in 
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spice of the heavy coacencracion of compensatory education projects ia 
Che center city neighborhoods. 

A- Blacks aade greater gains than the metropolitan areas In per- 
centage of high school graduates, while whites fell further behind their 
position of 1960. Both white, and black neighborhoods increased their 
percent of residents with soae college attendance to ^ greater degree 
than did the metropolitan areas or the suburbs over the decAde. White 
neighborhoods made particularly large gains by this measure. This 
may mean that the white neighborhoods retained a very hi^h percentage 
of their college attendees ^nd the black neighborhoods lost a significant 
nuiaber to other locations. 

5. One quarter of the 16 to 21 year olds in the white and black 
neighborhoods were not in school, and one third of the Hispanic. 
Whites and blacks had tvo-and^one-half times the r^-e of the suburbs, 
end Hispanics chree-and-one-half times. This is also the age group 
experiencing the highest rate of unenployment , and considered to be one 
of the more important Causes of neighborhood deterioration. 



Xncone 

1. The metropolitan areas and the suburbs reduced their percent- 
age of residents in poverty to a much greater degree than either the white 
or black neighborhoods did over the decade. The disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods did not conpetitively benefit froa the great economic growth of 

the period, nor does it appear that the anti-poverty and other social pro- 
gram efforts adequately compensated for this failure. While the metro- 
politan areas and the suburbs were experiencing a 50 percent reduction 
in poverty* the poverty population of the white neighborhoods declined 
by 362 and the black by only zl%. This tpjy be attributable to the con- 
tinued migration o! the poor to the center city neighborhoods during the 
decade. 

2. The family mean income of white neighborhoods was 23% below 
that of the metropolitan ar^as , black neighborhoods vere 40% less, and 
the Hispanic 39Z. If the value of services received by the minority 
neighborhoods are included the income differences between the white anc* 
min^-rity neighborhoods may be negligible. 

3. White neight»orhood§ contained 602 more poverty families than 
the metropolitan average, b licks 200% more, and Hispanics l^QX more. 

4. In spite of the burden of large concentrations of people in 
poverty the neighborhoods retained significant economic strength. Two- 
thirds of the families in the white neir'^bor hoods were of the moderate, 
middle or upper income levels, as were .-.:j-half of the blaclt and Hispan- 
ic neighborhoods. White and black neighborhoods increased the^r percent 
of middle incrme families at a greater rate than either the metropolitan 
areas or the suburbs. The black neighborhoods made the greatest gains, 
possibly due to governmental aiiti-poverty and other compen.^atory programs 
of the period. The trend was similar for the increase of upper income 
families . 
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1. In Che sample of metropolitan areas the only occupaciooQl rac^ 
gory th&t experienced a major declinf was chat of the blue collar wo^rKet. 
Govemxaenc employaenc «ixperienced tl. ; j^reetesc increase vhile private 
employment dc- '* slightly. 

2. The r — centage of white and black governaent emplc»:rnieAt was 
about the same as that of the metropolitan areas and the suburbs. The 
study does not support the common assumption that center city reside'ats 
benefit from public employment more than the suburbs. The perc^ot^g;- 
of Hispanic neighborhood residents engaged in government employcetit Vf*.s 
^OZ less than that of all other groups. Black neighborhoods made the 
greatest gains in government employment over the decade. 

3. The metropolitan areas had almost double the percent of resi^ 
dents employed as professionals and managers as that of the vhite nelgh^ 
bor hoods and almost triple that of the minority neighborhoods. Over the 
decade the rate of increase of the metropolitan areas was more than 
three times that of the white and black neighborhoods. Gains In this 
occupational category for both vhite and black neighborhoods were e^cactXy 
the same, resulting in a weaker position in 1970 than existed in 1960- 

4. Untjmployment rates for all of the neighborhoods exceeded ch^ 
metropolitan average, with the black areas Lhe highest. In general, male 
unemployment was reduced far more than that of females over the decade. 



1. There was a general decrease in the irile labor force and * con- 
current increase in the female labor force for all groups during the I960*a# 
The greatest decline was in black males. 

2. All neighborhood groups had significantly lower percentages of 
married females with husbands in the labor force than the metropolitan 
average. While thi: metropolitan average increased over the decade i ^ e 
white and black neighborhoods decreased. Thus the econoTolc burden on both 
black and white females in the neighborhoods was markedly increased, 

3- All of the neighborhoods contain higher percentages of the di- 
vorced and separated than the metropolitan average. Black female rates 
were triple that of the metropolitan average, and Hispanic double. The 
increase in white and black divorce and separation rates during the X9t>0*s 
was at least double that of the metropolitan areas. Although white and 
black neighborhoods both experienced very major general rates of Increase, 
the largest were for white males and black females. 

A. Hispanic neighborhoods had the same rate as the metropolitan 
average of families in poverty with a female head of household and a child 
under six years of age. White neighborhoods were well belov the average 
and black neighborhoods were significantly above. The pressure on the 
black female increased heavily over the decade. 

5. White neighborhoods most approximate the age composition of 
the metropolitan areas. This finding counters the general assumption 
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chac Che vhlte ethnic neighborhoods arci becoaicg enclaves for che aged. 
Blsck and Hisp«cJ.c neighborhoods were more iabalanced, parc.icu.larly in 
Higher per-cencages of school age children. 

6. Hispanic neighborhoods are r.he most recently established u*oan 
fenclaves 4nd vhites the longest. Mere thdn ont-third of the white neigh- 
borhoods have been in rasidence prior to I960, while less than a quarter 
of th-2 black, and one-fifth of the Hispanic have. 

7. Uotte OTvners^iip rates for all of the neighborhods are well below 
the metropolitan average. White neighborhoods had che highest percent- 
age and the Hispanic the lowest. 



Coonercial Aaecities And Housing 

1- All neighborhoods have adequate percentages of residents engaged 
in retail and wholesale trade, and in finance, insurance and real estate 
to provide the entrepeneurs needed to upgrade their declining coimaercial 
centers. White and Hispanic neighborhoo^ls have higher percentages than 
blacks. Never- the-less one of every five blacks in the neighborhoods 
Is engaged in these industries. 

2. Black neighborhoods experienced a .*iignif icant decrease of resi- 
dents engaged in retail trade over the decade, while white neighborhoods 
and the metropolitan areas as a whole increased substantially. Both white 
and black neighborhoods gained significantly in residents engaged in whole- 
sale trade, but still fell further behind the metropolitan average than 
their p-jsition in 1960, 

3. AutoiBobile ownership rates are a factor in neighborhood com- 
mercial areas competing with large shopping centers and central business 
districts. About half the neighborhood families had autos compared with 
over 80Z for the aetropolican average. While the metropolitan areas 
increased significantly in ownership ratf over the decade, the white 
neighborhoods remained at che same level ^jd che black had a sharp decline. 
It is possible that the low car ownership rates of the neighborhoods 
reinforces their marginal commercial districts. 

4. There were very large decreases in housing, vacancy rates for 

the metropolitan areas and the suburbs and increases for the neighborhoods. 
The increase in the rate for black neighborhoods was very high, 35X. 

5. The metropolitan ac^as and the -suburbs had the same percentage 
of minimal value housing as their percentage of people in poverty. The 
A^ighborhoods had a large excess of housing valued for people in poverty. 

6. The neighborhoods have a great disparity between their per- 
centage of low, moderate and middle income residents and housing valued 
within th^ir means. There is a severe shortage of housing in the neigh- 
borhoods for these groups and a surplus in the suburbs and the metropoli- 
tan areas « 

7. At least eighty percent of the houses in the neighborhoods 
were built before 1939. The average for the metropolitan areas was fifty 
percent. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



It is generally conce<iea that ch« urban planning developsenc 
experience of the posc^World Var II period indicates chat Che sjoaLs cf 
public policy hzxe. noc been tuec. tn.'^tead of a rev-^ir/xiza^tion of our 
urban cultures we find ourselves inhibited by ethnic vacial and social 
class conflict. Xbese ccmfli^cs are seeraingly icssaine to 2iassive govern- 
mental programming and the considerable participation oi tl:»e private: 
economic and social sectors- The \tcitudes of both the public and pri- 
vate sectors as re, ^^rds future urb»n revitaliiation efforts remain 
positive. Howeve? urban leaders are not as euphoric and ag^essive as 
they were during the decade of the 1960's. There is little confidence 
in current public ex private policies and prosrams. The sHills and 
resources are still available to undertake nev initiatives but the 
political will is absent. The clinate is reactive and focused on crises. 
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We believe cliac chis paralysis of iriiciacive is due to the lack of 
coasensus aiaongsc che laosc directly af recced groups, chose concencrac^ 
in Che cencer cicy neighborhoods, ^liese groups believe themselves Co 
hii in a highly co^pecicive sicu^cion in a cime of chaos in public policy 
and values. They feel chey have been abandoned by cheir trusted polici- 
cal, economic and religious inscicuCions , ar^ are scrr'ggiing co suscain 
their posicions in che heirarchical pecking order of urban life as 
reflecced by che scatus and security of their neighborhoods. The taore 
af f lu™i cicy neighborhoods and suburbs are involved in che scruggle 
only in indirecc ways, and do noc perceive the r.onfliccs over busing for 
Incegracion, esiploymenc and encrepeneurial opporcunlcies , and adequac4 
housing and coitcaunicy services as having 3. direcc bearing on cheir life 
scyles. This lack of a sense of involvement, or even oC a zmdiiaent^ry 
understanding o£ the problen, confirms che caaaonly held assumption Lhac 
che raatcer eicher muse be solved by che "Working class groups themselves 
if chey are Co susD-^in cheir econcTtnic and culcural investaencs in their 
neighborhoods, or chey muse continue to <ixisc in a clinace of fear and 
conflicc. Xc is also commonly understood chac che perpecuacion of che 
presenc cliaace vill concinue Co undermine the efforcs of che cicies to 
suscain a pluraliscic urban sociecy^ a ml:^ of social class, racial and 
echnic populacions essencial C;:i'our concepcion of democratic life. 
Therefore che s cakes are high and a failure Co concinue a public comsiC"' 
menc co che recons cruet ion of our urban centers ac chis cime may cose 
us dearly chroughouc the foreseeable future. 

The fears and conflicts which dotainace our urban life at chis cime 
appear co preclude che effective incetvenCion of craditional leadership, 
be chey individuals or groups in either the public or the private, sec* 
cors. This is particularly true of che role of oi'r pollcical leaders 
who face a no-win situacion due Co che apparent failure of all efforcs to 
achieve consensus. Tha mayors, city councils and urban bureaucracies 
are ac che cenCer of chis vorcex. Their problems are so immediace and 
so acuce chac there i litcle likelihood chac we can expecc tham co 
effeccively intervene in spite of their reccnc acquisition of resources 
and authority from the fv'.detal Governcient. The problem of local leaders 
is hc^ CO plan Co meec che needs of the working class echnic and r'lcial 
groups chat coir.prise cheir conscicaency. Thi "> is essencially an inc.cr- 
culcural dilemna expressed at che neighbi^r.U'' level and no longer amen^ 
able CO solucions imposed by inscitucional author icy, be ic policical 
parcy, union or church, the principal inscitucions of the neighborhood, 

ic is Increasingly evidenc thac the reqi^lrcd consensus on urban 
policy will have to be creaced by the competing groups chemselves to a 
large excent. The policical, econotnic and cultural inscitucions vill 
undoubcedly have £o play very major roles in che creacion or workable 
policies and programs. There is no solution possible wichout these 
scill powerful forces. However chere are preconditions chac have to be 
mec before their p rcicipatlon is possible. The working class echnic 
and racial groups -ill firsc have to achieve some consensus on what 
they consider Co be urban policies which meec their need to preserve 
and improve cheir ways of life, cheir culcures of community, before 
leadership can incervene vithout too high a political risk in dealing 
with warring echnic and racial consciCuencies . 
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Les ch«re be no clscske coac such cultures of zoaaMnS-zy co exist 
4nd are Indeed powerful factors In urban politics, the acaac of threat 
to a culture is clearly visible in the urban scruggles that have always 
cbaraccerized the older Industrial cities. The pluralistic nature of 
Acerlcan urban life persists in spite of the Increased tntegraCioo of 
the neighborhoods in the larger context of Aaerican social syst«as. 
The cultural enclaves and identities survive within the diversity of 
the neighborhoods. The policy of placing responsibility for the solu- 
tion of urban problesss on the cultural cocsainities, on the neighborhoods, 
was begun in Che 1960's and reaains one of the fe« hopes for creating a 
basis for aacure behavior in the cities. The idea of decentralizing 
both authority and responsibility to the people is now videly discussed. 
The neighborhr^od is the r.u-? huaan scale context in our vast urban 
arcas to vhich such auci-ioricy and responsibility can be devoLved. Vr.uc 
this study of neighborhoods. 

Thw revival of black conscir>.'..,*ss and the emergence ot strong cul- 
tural idestif icatiors of the aors :.'€»,:entiy urbanised Hispanic groups are 
well known. Less known because the;- are less sharply defined and articu- 
lated are the identifies of the veil established Eastern and Southern 
Europeans, aainly Catholic, and the primarily Protestant and recently 
urbanized white groups frors the Appalachian regions. We believe the 
future of urban life in our older industrial cities is to a large extent 
dependent upon the inclusion of the white vorldng class groups in the 
public policy fomation processes in vhich the sore affluent neighbor- 
hoods A the btAcL and Hispanic groups are so intimately involved. It 
oust be remeaibered that the white working class neighborhoods wer^ either 
excluded from or only ainiaally Involved in the urban political 4nd pro- 
grasaaatic derelopacntc of the hig'siy active 1960's. Such exclusion is 
clearly no longer possible. There can be no workable policies foraed 
wii - tiieir participation. 

We have undertaken this demograp'clc analysis cf the ^Ite, black and 
Hispanic working class neighborhoods :.o provide objective infonaation on 
relative conditions. There are a significant nuober of assuzspcions about 
the neighborhoods which appear to govern urban policies. The principal assumpt 
ion being that rhe white working class has reached levels of affluence 
and stability approaching middle class status, and Chat the black and the 
Hispanic neighborhoods are eatclusively cultures of poverty. Wc believe 
that to a surprisiiig degree the neighb. rhood T*5ldents thenselv«s, as 
veil as political and private sector leaders'-- o, h^Lve bought this rathc> 
slaplistic formulation without sufficient ^h^i- -^zj.on. 

This report is based on % study of 87 neignborhoods Ir IS metropolitan 
areas. These areas include siost of the large and older industrlax cities 
in the Northeast, Mid- Atlantic and Midwesr regions of the nation. The 
neighborhoods included are all working class. Most h.ive ^ ^ary ethnic 
and racial identities and contain significant percentages ai tlie low or 
Boderate incoae, as well as large concentrations of pcverty. When coo^ 
bined they are representative of the majority of the residents of our 
older industrial cities. However this is not a scientifically selected 
sas..pl. We did not choose the saople taioving what the i-ssults would be. 
We 'elected minority neighborhoods which have qualified as "poverty" neigh- 
borhoods through designatior^ by local govemaents for Model Cities and 
Cotaaunlty Action prograns, !<e selected the white neighborhoods because they 
abutt the black ai;d the Hispanic, are prlaarily working class, and are 
thought to be in cotspetition i/lth the minorities and in a process of decline. 
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In order to obtain realistically descri-stive profiles of neighbor- 
hoods ve had to reconstitute U.S. Census datrv to conform Co boundaries 
defined by resident organizations. These boundaries are generally 
accepted by political leaders, planners , in'i'estors and the media. The 
18 metropolitan areas included in this study range from mediiim to large 
size and are located in 14 states. 

Baltimore, Maryland Lowell, Massachusetts 

Boston, Massachusetts Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Buffalo, New York Newark, New Jersey 

Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Providence, R.I, 

Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 

Detroit, Michigan Springfield, Mass. 

Hartford, Connecticut Toledo, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Indiana Wilmington, Del, 

The sample of neighborhoods reflects the composition of the main work~ 
Ing class groups which comprise the central cities and fall Into three 
categories. 

White 54 neighborhoods 

Black 23 neighborhoods 

Hispanic 10 neighborhoods 

There are seven Puerto Rican and three Chicano neighborhoods in the His- 
panic sample. The white neighborhood sample Includes the following:* 



Mixed White Ethnic 


15 


Italian 


10 


Polish 


10 


French Canadian 


4 


Appalachian White 


4 


Irish Catholic 


3 


Slavic 


2 


Hungarian 


2 


Portuguese 


1 


Russian Jewish 


1 


Greek 


1 


German 


1 



Other than govemmentally defined levels of poverty the judging of 
conditions In the neighborhoods as good or bad is highly arbitrary and 
general. There are fe^r accepted measures other than income or housing 
values, and these are frequently debated. For example we do not know how 
to stipulate with any precision the most desirable age mix, or level of 
educational attainment, or the number of auto's a neighborhood should 
have for the good life, or the nix of occupations and income strata that 
best contribote to social stability in a comEunlty. 

* We will publish a second report which will deal with the characteris- 
tics of the groups which comprise the Hispanic and the white neighbor- 
hoods. There are Important differences between groups such as Puerto 
Rican and Chicano, and Italian and Polish. The data is too complex to 
properly handle in one report. 
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Hotfever we are a people vd.th a belief in progress arrd therefore 
tend to measure conditions In relation to the most successful achieving 
group generally thought to ba represented by the suburbs. It is the 
way ve think, plan and supposedly fom our public policies. This study 
thus employs specific comparative measures which we hope will be under- 
standable to most readers. They are consionly used in the planning 
fields for demographic analysts. 

To determine relative conditions, we compare the black, white and 
Hispanic neighborhoods to each other. Hopefully this might be helpful 
in creating a means for determining a more rational utilization of re- 
sources. We frequently compare chc neighborhoods to the suburbs to es-. 
tablish differences between areas thought to be in decline and those' 
believed to be stable. We also compere the neighborhoods to the metro- 
politan areas of which they are a part and which is the only available 
norm or average for such a study as this. When appropriate we include 
the cities in the comparisons. 

It is Important to note than the suburbs are not all affluent and 
without social and economic problems of their own. It is partlcxilarly 
true of the metropolitan areas la this study many of whose suburbs are 
also aging and primarily working cl^s in composition. The s;iburbs do 
tend to contain more of the higher Income workers, as well as the 
affluent, and represent an alternative life style to that of the cities. 
They also represent the predoalnant political force in urban life, and 
are characterized by a more monocultural identity than that of the city 
neighborhoods. 

We are convinced that the question of culture Js crucial to an 
understanding of the center city neighborhoods, perhaps as important 
as are material conditions. Central ::ity neighborhoods retain much 
stronger and directly expressed ethnic, racial and social class Iden- 
tities than do the cities or the iii;itropolitan areas as a whole. Even 
though they are not monolithic in identity, indeed they are often 
caught in patterns of competition, they do havt contextual commonali- 
ties within which diversity can flourish. 

the high degree of community identity achieved by and within black 
groups, and, to lesser degree by Hispanic groups is well known and thought 
to be both positive and essential to their stability and development. 
But that of the white ethnic groups of the center city neighborhoods is 
thought by many to be anachronistic, a residue of the past destined to 
be obliterated by asslmj lation into the ^'mainstream" of American life. 
Xhia does not appear to be the case. The dominant culture in the white 
working class neighborhoods of our older industrial cities is Catholic 
ethnic, although almost all of the nation's ethnic groups are also pre- 
sent. These strong Catholic ethiiic cultures which have persisted for 
generations should be thought of as parallel to the black and Hispanic 
cultural groups of the cities. 
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ABcrican Cachoiic echnics zie concencraced is che Norchcasc, Mid- 
Aclancic and Hidvesc regions de&lc wich in chis sCiidy. For cxanple, 
che?e regions have 80Z of che oacions French-Canadians. 88Z of our I'^al- 
ians, 87Z of our Polish popnlacion, and 84Z of our Irish Catholics.* 
The belief that these, ethnic groups kdve lose cheir idencicy and gained 
a new cne is, of course, che laalcing-poc theory. Ever, if one assumes che 
v?lidiC7 of ch2 nelctng poc theory racher than that of insistanc cultural 
pluraiiSB, which we do noc, che daca indicace che large base of first and 
second generacion in nose Cacholic echnlc groups, parcicularly chose of 
Eascera Jnd Southern European idencicy. 

PERCENT CATHOLIC ETHNIC GROUPS WHICE ARE ^RST 
AND SECOND GENERATION ^ THE UNPiED STATES** 



English 


31 


Irish 


31 


Gemtan 


35 


French-Canadian 


54 


Polish 


66 


Easrem European 


77 


IcaXian 


84 


Spanish-speaking 


88 


Llchuanian 


90 



Although che nine groups range froa 31 co 90 percenc firsc and secona 
generacion, six of che nine are well above 50 percenc. Only che English, 
Irish and German are primarily third generacioc and laccr. Thase groups 
are noc in che neighborhoods of che ccncral cicies in significanc numbers 
'::or in idsncifiable cuJ.cural enclaves wich few excepcions, such as che 
Irish Cacholic neighborhoods of Chicago, Boscon and New York. 

Ic is our conviccion chac relacions among chewhice echnic, black 
and Hispanic groups will be decisive co che future of our older industrial 
cicies, and will be a prime decerminanc of che scyle and degree of am- 
bience of urban life in America. Ic is chis conviccion chac mocivates and 
informs our *scudy. 

c have offered chcse incroduccory recarks, which we ancicipace aany 
will find CO be highly opinionaced, because we feel chac readers deserve 
CO know che bias of che wricers. We feel chat all research, no maccer how 
Gbjeccive or empirically based, is condicioned by che policical views of 
che invcscigacors. We admit that our research is so conditioned by years of 
work on issues of importance to the low income and working class ethnic- and 
racial groups of the nation's older industrial cicies, and by our experience 
in neighborhood organizing with our colleagues in the field. 



* aarold J. Abramson, Ethnic Diversity in C atholic America, New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1973. 

** Abramson, Op. Cit. 
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The report is organized into five P*^ts within, which the 
comparisons azsong white, black and Hispanic neighborhoods are 
made, as well as conxparisons of the neighborhoods with the suburbs 
and with the metropolitan areas. 



II. EDUCATION 
m. INCOHE 
IV. OCCUPAXION AHD EMPLOYMENT 
V. FAHELT ASD RESIDENTIAL STABELir? 
COMMEKCIAL AMENITIES AND HOUSING 



An Appendix describes the METHODOLOGY that was eaployed in handling the 
II..S. Census data that was .the data base for the study. 

Although such categorization represents urban Life in fragmented 
fashion, and indeed it is difficult to derive a human view ot the urban 
community fron such data, it will be necessary for the reader to flesh- 
out the statistics through Imagination based on experience, which can 
be supplemented by reading studies of greater depth and more compelling 
descriptive insight. 

However public policy is supposedly biised on factual argument, and 
factual arguments are inevitably based on statistical analysis. It is 
through this accepted process that we hope to contribute to the urban 
policy discussions that may influence the future of the cities. 

If the reader understands that it is the same people in the same 
neighborhoods described in each section, and that the intent is to des- 
cribe the material dimensions of their lives rather than the emotional 
and relational, one can gain some idea of the externalities of urban 
life. If the reader is an urban resident > or a suburban resident with 
either work or personal relationships with the people of the neighbor- 
hoods, these collective statistical profiles may then have greater mean- 



There is ho doubt that the profiles suggest that people in the 
neighborhoods are leading lives that, in many ways, are lives of greater 
stress than most suburban residents experience. For example the greater 
rates of unemployment of the neighborhoods can be best understood in 
light of recent research both in our country and in West Germany that 
conclude that unemployment is a cause of emotional depression and of in- 
creased crime rates. It should be understood that decaying and dreary 
housing is undoubtedly an emotional burden for families that must devote 
large amounts of their energy to sustaining a decent home. Career as- 
pirations are conditioned through being employed in low-paying and dead- 
end jobs requiring a greater determination with less fuel for motivation 



ing. 
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chito tho«« In ioha of ije^ter attbillty... 



Conrerady to take & wboUy negative vlev of th* life of the poor 
and the vorklog class urban neighborhoods votxld be a serloue sistake. 
Ae ve vlll docmeot large xtustbers of neighborhood resldenta are in 
lacotte strata and have achle^red cducadoaal levels irtiich enable thea 
to live %rfiere they ^»lsb but nevertheless they reaain. They reaaln 
because they prefer che culture of the nel^borhooda and the city over 
that of other areaa. It laay be ethnic, religious, faally, peers, or 
that difficult to define concept of life style that bold people In the 
neighborhoods. It isay be a combination of these and the appeal of 
urban design that neighborhood people cherish and feel cannot be foimd 
elsewhere. Including what chey consider to be a snpportive sense of 
coimaunlcy. Whatever it is, Ic has maoy positive dlsenslons b\it ia threatened • 

Our findings contain few surprises. They reinforce the well 
documented problems of the xirban black and Hispanic populations. They 
dc suggest two unexpected conclusions. ?lrst, that the Hlapaalca, 
particularly the Puerto Elcans, are In nany ways facing far greater 
difficulties than the blacks. Second, chat che populations of che white 
neighborhoods face sere probleois Chan we chought and are much closer to 
the blacks and Hlspanlcs on the laajorlty of laeasures used than thay are 
to the suburbs and to the iseCropolltan averitges. 

There are also positive findings as well. The oelghberimda 
retain substantial percentages of the moderate and the aiddle Income 
and che veil educated , providing a ba«e for urban develofaaac chat 
fetr realize la present, and providing a counter argtaeac Co chac 
which holds chac che cencer dcy neighborhoods can only be s Caging 
grotmds for che upwardly mobile who will inevlcably seek more af f luenc 
residendal areas, che concepc of che cranrflenc neighborhood. 

n. EDnCAXlOM 

Educadon Is generally viewed as a major faccor In decerminlng 
paccerrJs of secclenenc, particularly for che middle and the upper income 
groups. Education is therefore vital to the stability of che neighborhoods, 
their tax base, and balanced social struccure. We have found In our work 
vlch neighborhoods that the schools and the general educational milieu are 
Ijaportant determinants In the decision of many families co remain or Co 
leave. 

AlChough che 6ducaCional condlcioos of che neighborhoods are 
extremely deficienc when compared to chose of che suburbs and Co che 
metropolitan average they did make significant gains during che 1960's. 
One can argue chac chese gains were insuff icienc, chac che people in 
the neighborhoods remain In a non-competitive position and this la indeed 
the case. Nevertheless the data clearly document that the gains of the 
neighborhoods exceeded those of the suburbs and metropolitan areas on 
several key educational characteristics. One example of this great gap 
between the nelghborhooda and the suburbs can be seen in their relaclve 
Percentage of high school graduatea. 
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Table 1. PERCENT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ^ 1970 



Metropolitan areas 55 

Suburbs 60 

White Neighborhoods 31 

Black Neighborhoods 33 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 24 

The suburbs have aJLsiost double the percent of graduates as that of the 
black and the white neighborhoods, and even a higher ratio vhen compared 
to the Hispanlcs. However, the implications of these depressing data 
are somewhat ameliorated by the great gains made by blacks during the 
1960's. 



'able 2. PERCENT CHANGE IK HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES - 1960 TO 1970* 



Metropolitan Areas +60 
White Neighborhoods +36 
Black Neighborhoods +84 

These major gains for blacks over the decade enabled them to surpass 
the white neighborhoods which they trailed in 1960. 

We cannot explain but can speculate as to the reasons the blacks 
vere able to make such significant gains.. The achievement may be partly 
due to Che great emphasis placed on education by the Civil Rights move- 
ment and the Great Society programs of the 1960*s. Black communities 
vere mobilized for change to an unprecedenced degree. Government con^ 
centrated resources and personnel in the ghettoes through numerous 
efforts such as the anti-poverty programs. Model Cities, manpower training 
and compensatory education. All of these programs had education and 
literacy components and they increased the numbers of black educators «nd 
other project staffs. Black studies programs proliferated and research 
on tho cultural dimensions of learning grew measurably. Evidently these 
efforts vorked to a degree, perhaps more than is generally 
recognized . 

The white neighborhoods increased their percentage of high school 
graduates by only one-third, falling further behind the metropolitan 
average in 1970 than their relative position in 1960. This inadequate 
gain occurred at the same time that they were ejcperiencing a major 
decrease in Catholic school enrollment, which may have a bearing on their 
performance. The movement of some affluent workers out of the neighbor- 
hoods was also a factor. 



The \US. Census did not include the Spanish speaking in 1960 
thus -accurate measures of change for Hispanics from 1960 to 1970 
Cannot be made. 
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The daca on college accendance follovs the same patcem of a 
continuing great gap in actainnent of the neighborhoods when compared 
to the suburbs, but with neighborhood gains over the decade that exceeded 
chose of the suburbs. 

Table 3. PERCENT OF RESXDCT'S VHP ATTENPED COLLEGE - 1970, 
AM) PERCENT CHA>^G£ FROM 1960 

Change 



1970 from 1960 

Metropolitan Areas 21 +27 

Suburbs 23 +22 

White Neighborhoods 9 ' +72 

Black Neighborhoods 8 +39 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 6 



Both whites and blacks made greater gains than the suburbs and the 
metropolitan areas as a whole. In spite of these inpressive gains by 
the neighborhoods the suburbs still have roughly three times the percent 
of residents who attended college. Black neighborhoods began the decade 
vith a slightly higher percentage than whites of residents who attended 
college. The significant increases made by the whites during the ten 
year period resulted in their passing the black neighborhoods in this 
measure. It is possible that the whites were in a better position to 
take advantage of the iismense growth of publicly supported higher 
education programs due to greater faaily stability. However the change 
is most likely due to the greater movement of educated blacks out of 
the ghettoes. 



It is not our position chat urban working class neighborhoods 
should necessarily match the educational attainment of the suburbs. 
The neighborhoods need not reach parity with the suburbs to renew 
themselves. Many people do not wish for or require higher education. 
Many skilled jobs which require only a high school degree pay as well 
or better than jobs which require some higher education. The important 
point is that the opportunity structure should be in place for those 
who wish and are able to utilize it. Some of the policies and programs 
of the 1960 's markedly improved the opportunity structure for residents 
of working class neighborhoods, including major bilingual programs of 
benefit mainly to Hispanics. 

The current problem is chat inprovement in the educational 
opportunity structure made in the 1960 's is clearly threatened by the 
political and economic cllmace of the 1970's. The preoccupation of the 
media and political leaders with the issue of busing for racial 
desegregation has obscured the educational problem of the working class 
neighborhoods in the cities. Not. only are the opportunity structures 
which were so painfully built in the 1960*s threatened, but the very 
stability of the neighborhoods and urban life in general is at stake. 

In spite of the gains that we have outlined educational condi- 
tions remain abysmal. We know chat improving educational conditions 
for large cultural groups is a lengthy process and that keeping che 
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oppotxunlcy structure open and conaiscencly inprovlng it vill be Che 
vork of several decades, regardless of the level of public investment. 
To be in a position to adapt to the massive technological and social 
changes of our tlaes requires a long-term effort in education, and, 
if the city neighborhoods are not stabilized, and indeed revitalized, 
future educational gains isay oaly result in a further building of a 
suburban society at the expense of the urbeui, aost likely increasing 
the isolation of ethnic and racial popuiaticas, We do not believe that 
such a result Is necessary or foreordained, but vill occur If the great 
need to deal vlth educational deficiencies In the neighborhoods is 
obscured by issues vlth vhich the neighborhoods cannot deal. These 
deficiencies are oajor and afflict all racial and ethnic groups. 

Table 4. PERCEOT RESIDENTS WITH HLEKENTARY SCHOOL 

EDUCATION OR LESS IN 1970, AiTD PERCEOT 
CHANGE FROM I960 







Change 




1970 


fron 1960 


Metropolitan Areas 


26 


-32 


Suburbs 


22 . 


-30 


White Neighborhoods 


40 


- 9 


Black Neighborhoods 


42 


- 3 


Hispanic Neighborhoods 


53 





Again the gap is serious vlth the neighborhoods having alaost double the 
percentages of the suburbs. But taore ominous than the size of the gap 
is the Insignificant reductions oade in this category by the neighbor- 
hoods. The neighborhoods have at least the sane percentage with only 
an cleaentary school education as their conbined percentage of high 
school graduates and those vlth college attendance. 

Table 5. PERCENT RESIDENTS WITH ELEKENTARY SCHOOL EDUCATION 
COMPARED TO PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
AND THOSE WITH SOME COLLEGE ATTENDANCE - 1970 

Elementary HJgh School 
Education-^ & College , 



Metropolitan Areas 76 

Suburbs 22 83 

White Neighborhoods 60 41 

Black Neighborhoods 4 1 41 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 53 30 



It Is o\xt belief that the serious Imbalance in the educational 
attaioaent of the neighborhood populations is not solely a result 
of Inferior educational systems. As important have been governmental 
urban reneval and housing policies that reduced opportunities in the 
cities and increased them in the suburbs, thus dratd.ng*^ff the more 
mobile neighborhood people who happen to have been those with the 
highest levels of education, or those aspiring to such. This has left 
the neighborhoods with an inordinately large percentage of youth wlt.h 
minimal hopes and expectations vho happen also to be the age group vith 
the highest percentage of unemployrient . They can be seen in large numbers in 
the streets and public places in all center city neighborhoods, and are a def- 
inite inhibition to development, often causing great fear amongst the people 
in residence. They are sometimes referred to as "social dynamite." 
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TaJ)le 6. PEECESfT RESIDESTS OF AGES 16 TO 21 NOT IK SCHOOL 1970 



Metropolitan Areas 
Suburbs 



Vhlte Neighborhoods 
Blacic Neighborhoods 



Hispanic Neighborhoods 



13 
10 
24 
24 
34 



This category, generally thought to be an Indicator of dropouts or 
pushouts, is often associated vlth high crime rates and increasing 
drug and alcohol usage, and vlth early oarriage and fzTsHy 
deterioration. Both vhice and black neighborhoods have precisely the 
same rateu, two and one-half tises that of che suburbs. 

« 

The Hispanic neighborhoods, as they do in each educational category, 
suffer higher negative rates than all other groups. Ve think that the 
poor position of the Hlspanics, particularly che Puerto Rlcans, is due 
not only to language problems but also to their relative newness to 
urban life. If educational opportunities provided the Hlspanics were 
comparable to those provided the Blacks In the 1960's, the 1970 Census 
would show chem to have sade significant educational galn3. However 
the reduction of the rate of support for education and oth»r related 
services Indicates that the Hispanic groups will !iave to rely on other 
means than increases in public iavestcent. 

One of the isost inportant findings cf this st\jdy is that there is no strong 
no correlation between educational attainment ani^ Income. ^lf.e and 
black neighborhoods have achieved precisely the same levels of education 
and whites still earn aore. This Is partially explainable by the older 
average age of the white neighborhoods, meaning that they have been In 
the job market longer. But th^re is further evidence that there is no 
correlation between education and economic well being. Both black and 
Hispanic neighborhoods have about the same age structiive and, although 
black neighborhoods lead Hlspanics by large percentages In every 
educational category their annual income is approxlii^ately the same. 
Again, although blacks have much higher lev&ls of educational attainment 
than Hlspanics they still suffered higher levels of unemployinent in 1970. 
Educational achleviament has not resulted In a corresponding Increase In 
economic well-being and security, nor have equal employment opportunity 
laws and programs. The black consnunities have a special burden. Blacks 
have the highest number of female heads of household and the double 
bind of both racial 4*<^ sexual discrimination appears to more than 
counter-balance whatever benefits are gained through education. 

The lack of correlation between education and Incoae Indicates 
chat there may be considerable validity In black assertions of 
American racism in employment and promotion practices. However the 
current situation in the cities which pits working class whites against 
blacks Is tragic and counter to otnr stated national goal of stabilizing 
che neighborhoods. It should be evident that the white working class 
neighborhoods do not run the economy, do not discriminate in employment 
or In the setting of equitable pay scales. The muttial hostility of whites 
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and blacks is clearly aiisdirecced. If educational coudictons are conaidered 
CO be an issue of Inccresc zo both vhites and blacks in the center cicies 
Chen policical coalition on chese condicions appears co be a genuine 
possibilicy. Secciag aside* che question of busing for integration ic is 
clear chac vhices and blacks have a pocencial cocsaon agenda and chac 
busing aay noc aeet Che needs of «icher group. The concroversy say 
indeed be obscuring che real educational issues. The foUovlng susiarizes 
Che resxarkable slailaricy of educacional condicions In voice and black 
center cicy neighborhoods. 

Table 7. COMPARISON OF EDUCATION CHAaACmiSTICS OF VfilTg A^TO 

3LACK SfclGHBORHOODS Cpercencat^es) ^ 'l970 • 





White 


Black 


Eleaencary School Educacion or Less 


40 


41 


One CO Four Years of High School 


41 


47 


Graduated rroa High School 


31 


33 


Attended College 


9 


S 


Ages 16 CO 21 Soc la School 


24 


24 



Although che neighborhoods made sone inporCanC gains during che 1960 *s, 
parcicularly In cems of high school graduaces for blacks and college 
actendance for whices, che educacional condicions of chese g^roups and che 
Hispanics is very lov when compared to chac of che suburbs and che 
aecropolicaa areas. They are coo lov given the requireaencs of a aore 
coapiejc and seleccive job aarkec and of che declining economic base of 
che older Induscrial cities. This sicuacion vill be even acre 
daaaging if che slow growch race of che ADericac economy concinues. 

HI. INCOME 

Our findings on relacive Income posiciona are Crfofold. Tirsc, che 
whice neighborhoods have higher concencraclons of povercy Chan we 
expecced, falling veil below che relacive affluence of che suburbs and 
somcwhac above che deprivacion of che blacks and Hispanics. Seco',-d, even 
che poor esc neighborhoods have abouc one-chlrd of cheir families v;-iich 
can be classified as middle or upper Inccnce.* 

There were two standards of economic sufficiency established by the 
Federal GoTemnenc in 1970, che "povercy" level sec by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and the "lower" standard of living set by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The OEO poverty level for a family of four 
was $3,800 and the ELS lower standard was $6,960.** These standards are 



* Throughout the study we will be referring to various income strata. 
The five strata utilized are: 

Poverty: $4,000 or less Middle: $10,000-15,000 
Low: $4,000-7,000 Upper: $15,000 and over 

Moderate : $7 ,000-10 ,000 
** OEO Income Poverty Guidelines (Revised), December 1, 1970, 
OEO Instruction 6004-lb. 

-Spring 1970 Cost Esti2:ates for Urban Family Budgets, (family of 4) 
December 21, 1970, Bureau of Labor Statistics, i:S0L-ll-606; 
Revised Equivalance Scale: For Estimating Income and Budget 
Costs by Family Type, Bull<»tln No. 1570-2. 
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baaed on analysis of noncal survival coses faaiiiar Co everybody: 
bousing, food, clochiug, healch care, isransporcacion, recreation and 
furnishings, aaong others. As in Lbe establishment of all standards 
the judgnent of nininal survival requirenents is soiaewhat arbitrary. 
We do not vish to argue the validity of either standard, leaving such 
judgments to the reader. The following table includes both standards 
in the assesscient of poverty or low incone. 

Table 3. ?£RC£yr RESIDENTS WITH FAMILY INCOME OF $4,000 OR 
tZSS (0£0), A1:d VITH $7,000 or less (2LS) ~ 1970 





OEO 


3LS 


Metropolitan Areas 


10 


23 


Suburbs 


7 


18 


White Neighborhoods 


16 


34 


Black Neighborhoods 


30 


52 


Hispanic Neighborhoods 


24 


48 



The findings c3nfir:a the veil known concentrations of poverty in the 
black and Hispanic neighborhoo<:s and establish the white neighborhoods 
as containing higher percentages than expected, double that or the 
suburbs . 

The findings on the white neighborhoods are somewhat surprising 
ia thar recently published research concludes that Anerican Catholic 
ethnic groups exceed national average Incoae by considerable aoounts, 
and that oany of these groups, including Italian and Polish Catholic 
- .42iericans lead all Protestant groups. Andrew Greeley's very useful 
and original research that established the rankings is based on 
national sajnples.* Our data indicate that the Anerican Catholic 
ethnic groups in the neighborhoods of the older industrial cities are 
not sharing in that relative affluence, but are closer to conditions 
in the black and Puerto Rican neighborhoods. 

Table 9. _FAM_ILY KEAK INCOME OF ITALIAN, POLISH, BLACK 
AND PUERTO RICAN NEIGHBORHOODS - 1970 



Metropolitan Areas $10,405 

Suburbs 10,886 

Italian Neighborhoods 7,712 

Polish Neighborhoods 7,072 

Black Neighborhoods 6,203 

Puerto Rican Neighborhoods 6,065 



Andrew M. Greeley, Ethnicity, Denomination, and Inequality , 
Center for the Study of Anerican Pluralism, the National 
Opinion Research Center, Chicago, Illinois, October 1975 
(A Bicentennial Report to the Ford Foundation) 
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The reaaoa chat these findings are socewhac surprising is chat the vhice 
ethnics have a nuch longer urban experience than do blacks and Puerto 
Rlcans, and a higher average age and thus oore tlaie in the job market. 
In addition they are purported to have a aore developed institutional 
Infrastructure such as the Catholic Church, the labor movesent and 
local political organizations thought to be of considerable material 
benefit. Yet Italian," Polish, and Puerto Rlcan neighborhoods have 
significantly lower mean incomes than the general categories of which 
they are a part throughout this study- To return to those general 
categories. 

Table 10. FAMILY. MEAN INCOME - 1970 



Metropolitan Areas $10,405 

Suburbs 10,886 

White Neighborhoods 8,009 

Black Neighborhoods 6,203 

Hispanic Jleighborhoods 6,318 



This table cells the basic story. The mean income of the white neighbor- 
hoods is $2,877 (362) less than that of the suburbs, and $1,806 (232) 
more than chat of the black neighborhoods. 

So we have seen how the workers' neighborhoods are burdened with 
great concentrations of the low income and with marginal mean incomes. 
But as in other dimensions of this study ve find that there are 
encouraging aspects as well . The neighborhoods have retained large 
niiinbers of the middle income. It is necessary to point out this fact, 
long known to demographers, to counter the popular poverty stereotypes 
of the "ghetto" and the "barrio", or for that matter the vorking class 
stereotypes of "Little Italy" or "Greek town". 

Table 11. PERCarr FAMILIES OF MODERATE, MIDDLE Aim 



UPPER 


INCOME LEVELS 


- 1970 








$7,000- 


$10,000- 


$15,000 






10,000 


15.000 


or more 


TOTALS 


Metropolitan Areas 


20 


Jl 


26 


-"77"' 


Suburb s 


19 


34 


30 


83 


White Neighborhoods 


23 


27 


16 


66 


Black Neighborhoods 


19 


19 


9 


47 


Hispanic Neighborhoods 


23 


20 


9 


52 



It turns out that the neighborhoods have a majority of families who are 
at least of moderate income, although their totals are far below those 
of the suburbs and the metropolitan areas. One of every five families 
in the black and the Hispanic neighborhoods were middle income, earning 
between $10,000 and $15,000, as did one of every four families in the 
white neighborhoods. 

The stereotypes about center city neighborhoods as "cultures of 
poverty" have been established by overly zealous anti-poverty advocates 
and clearly represent a distorted inage that affects the perceptions of 
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the general public, InTestors and even planners and political leaders. 
This Ixoago feeds the speculators and helghtexui the patterns of public 
and private disinvestment. Anyone familiar vith working class urban 
neighborhoods knovs that they have pockets of poverty, which, in 
physical terns often comprises only a minority of the neighborhoods. 
The majority of the general physical environment meet standards of 
acceptability and are frequently amongst the most attractively designed 
elements of the metropolitan areas, including the suburbs. Yet studies 
on "redlining" document that neighborhood residents and merchaiits have 
been unable to obtain loans because of this distorted image, thus 
further burdening neighborhood efforts of revltallxatlon which are 
already sufficiently difficult due to the high concentretlona of poverty 
and low Income residents.* Thus It appears that public and private 
development policies bave not been based on factual Information but 
rather on exaggerated and distorted images of the economic and physical 
conditions of the neighborhoods . 

At this point the analysis of income strata becomes much more 
complex, especially in tracing gains made over the decade. The 
neighborhoods, stereotyped as poverty or marginal areas, actually made 
greater gains in the moderate and middle income levels than did the 
suburbs and the metropolitan areas as a whole. Unfortunately, they 
failed to reduce their poverty and low income strata as much as the 
suburbs and metropolitan areas did during the decade of the 1960's. 
Nevertheless, the gains were substantial. 

Table 12. CBANGE IH PERCENT OF MODERATE AND MIDDLE 

INCOME FAMILIES FROM 1960 TO 1970 



$7,000- 510,000- 

10,000 15.000 
Metropolitan Areas -21 +133 
Suburbs -33 +110 
White Neighborhoods +9 +165 
Black Neighborhoods +32 +210 

the neighborhoods also increased in the upper income levels at a greater 
rate than did the suburbs and metropolltiia areas. In spite of the gains 
thr suburbc have double_the percent of upper income families as that of 
the wfilte neighborhoods, and more than triple that of the minorities. 



* The exfaauatlve studies of "Redlining" by the National Training end 
Information Center, Chlcego, Illinois, and their organizing of 
neighborhood leaders throughout the nation has raised public 
consciousness about this phenomena. "Redlining" Is the judgment and 
designation of neighborhoods by lending institutions as areas of 
high risk end thue ineligible for mortgage and rehabilitation loans. 
The Congress recently passed legislation requiring public disclosure 
by lending Institutions of both depoelts from and loans to 
neighborhoods . 



The Congress passed and the President signed on December 31, 1975 
th« Home Mor tgage Disclosure Act which requires savings institutions to 
disclose the aaount of- deposits received from urban sub-areas and loans 
made to chose areas. This theoretically enables citizens to Identify 
Instances of potential "redlining". See "urban Disinvestment: Nev Implications 
for Coimnlty Organization, Research and Public Policy," Arthur J. Naparstek 
and Gall Clncotta, A joint publication of The National Center for Urban 
Ethnic Affairs and the National Training and Information Center, Washington, D.C. 
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Table 13, PERCENT FAMILIES OF UPPER INCOME LEVELS - 1970 * 



Metropolitan Areas 
Suburbs 



$15,000- $25,000 

25,000 or more TOTALS 

20.4 5.7 26.1 

23.3 6-8 30.1 



White Neighborhoods 13.5 2.3 15.8 

Black Neighborhoods 7.8 1.1 8.9 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 



8.2 0.9 9.1 



It is clear that the neighborhood^ have some affl»' 
white neighborhoods had almost one of every sev 
incomes over $15,000, and the black and the HI 
every ten families earning at these levels in 

Table 14. CHANGE IN PERCENT OF UPPER IHCOML KAj. 

FROM i960 TO 1970 

$15,000- $25,000 

25 ,000 or more 

Metropolitan Areas +391 +271 

Suburbs +337 +213 

White Neighborhoods +469 +355 

Black Neighborhoods +638 +371 

These gains were made in a decade of great economic growth and major 

increases in governmental programs. The most remarkable aspect is that 

the neighborhoods held these economically mobile populations in spite 

of the riots and the rising crime rates of the 1960*8. However the 

larger question is what will happen as we face a period of slow growth 

or no-growth accompanied by a marked diminution In government programs 

that prime the pump. Such a situation presents grave dangers to 

achieving intergroup consensus on public policies in the cities. If 

the cities face the fiscal crisis that many predict, this of course will 

exacerbate group tensions even more. Public services will inevitably decline. 

It is our belief that the moderate, the middle and the upper income 
groups are concerned about keeping what they have. The poor and the 
lower income aspire to reach the level of the moderate income. Even 
in a period of slow growth of the economy these are reasonable Soals, 
particularly for the poverty and the lower income. It is the problems 
of these groups which have great negative effects on the viability of the 
neighborhoods, thus it Is essential to improve their situation for the 
benefit of all the residents. In fact those of moderate income and above 
cannot improve their general environment without improving the lot of the 
poverty and the low income in their neighborhoods. They can only leave 
the neighborhoods with drastic effects on the cities resulting from such 
flight. Income policies should therefore be geared to achieving these 
goals, and specific programs should be targeted accordingly. If we do 
not do so there is a very real danger that there will be further decline 
In the quality of neighborhood life, resulting in greater social chaos 
and family disintegration than we experienced In the I960*s. 



-*Much of the increases in the income figures in this report are a function ^ 
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We chink this dangerous sicuacion is a real possibility because 
during Che 1960's many of chose in povercy and che low income had 
hopes sclmulaced by a period of general economic growch, as well as 
nacional efforcs and rhecoric designed Co specifically ameliorace 
cheir condicion of economic insufficiency. BuC chey now know chac 
chey do noc benefic adequacely from such growCh. Some real gains 
were made, buc noc Co che degree expecced, and noc for chose mosc 
in need. Ic appears chac economic growch ^nefics che poor and che 
low income in che suburbs more chan ic doe? cheir councerparcs in che 
cencral cicy neighborhoods, in spice of che efforcs of che 1960's. 

Table 15. CH ANGE IN PERCENT OF POVERTY AND LOW INCOME 
FAMILIES FROM 1960 TO 1970 

$4,000 $4,000- 
or less 7 , 000 

Mecropolican Areas -49 -65 

Suburbs -.43 -70 

t^mice Neighborhoods -36 -55 

Black Neighborhoods -26 -40 

Even chough beginning che decade wich far fewer poor and low income 
che suburbs and mecropolican areas reduced chese cacegories co a 
greacer degree chan did che neighborhoods. Conversely, che 
neighborhoods were able co increase cheir more affluenc groups Co a 
larger excenc chan che suburbs and che mecropolican areas. 

We speculace chac general economic growCh cherefore in che main 
..benefited che suburbs more Chan ic did che neighborhoods, parcicularly 
in cerms of che poor and che low income. Ac che same cime we feel chac 
.,Che daca indicace chac govemmencal social programs increased che number 
or "^^^erace middle and upper income people in che neighborhoods more 
Chan ic did for chose groups oucside of che cicies. This laccer finding 
was noc unexpecced in chac che social programs were concencraced in che 
cicies, buC che low income and che poor did noC benefic as expecced. 

An example of chis may well be che impacc of che educacional 
supporc programs of che 1960 's. We scressed chac chere is no general scrong 
correlacion becween educacional actainmenc and income in Pare I 
The income daca in general confirm chis finding. BuC ic is encirely 
possible chac some of che growCh of che moderace, middle and upper Income 
scraca in che neighborhoods is accribucable co chese educacional programs. 
It so, Chen che educacional syscems need co reassess chose program 
approaches which are supposed Co be geared Co che needs of che poor 
buc in effecc benefic che non-poor. Ic appears chac our daca supporc 
Che findings of James Coleman and of Chriscopher Jencks chac family is 
Che crucial faccor, or ac lease chac family is che main faccor in 
enabling scudencs Co exploic improved educacional opporcunicies . 

The income differences beCween che whice and che minoricy neighbor- 
hoods may noc be as greac as indicaced by che daca. We have no specific 
information on che economic value of services, buc in general, che 
minoricy neighborhoods receive more services of economic value than do 
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the white cocanunities . We realize that these services are justifiably 
compensatory, but from a strict statistical view, ignoring the result 
of historic forces which caused many of the minority problems, 
the minorities nevertheless receive services of economic 
value. We do not believe the method of government compensatory programs 
is the best possible. We would prefer cash grants or vouchers to 
stimulate a free market in services, but it is necessary to assess 
what is actually operative. 

The minority neighborhoods qualify for and utilize services of 
economic value fax more than the white neighborhoods do. Such services 
as public housing or housing subsidies, day care, food commodity and 
stamp programs, preferred employment in sunmier programs, educational 
services such as Upward Bound, Head Start and the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Projects, health and a n jf other services may well 

add up to as much or more than the $1 lual difference between minor- 

ity and white neighborhood famJl^' From this perspective 

the income differences are not z :gniri i.s generally thought. 



The center city neightborhoods have been traditionally blue collar 
in identity and continue to be so. Many of the neighborhoods contain 
important industrial plants or abutt such facilities. In the main 
these facilities are thought to be increasingly obsolete. Consequently, 
plant and management have been moving to the suburbs supposedly attracted 
by low cost land, lower taxes and employee safety, or to other regions 
for new markets or cheaper labor. The net result of these post-war trends 
has been loss of skilled, stable, and well paid workers and a reduction 
of the tax base of the cities. In spite of these losses the regions 
containing our older industrial cities remain the leading areas in heavy 
industry and retain the largest numbers of skilled workers who are 
heavily unionized. But they are no longer concentrated in the city 
neighborhoods to the extent they once were. 

The older industrial cities remain the administrative and research 
headquarter locations for many of our largest corporations. The 
headquarters are held in the cities and metropolitan areas by the con- 
centration of institutions of higher education, the sophisticated 
marketing capacities located in the cities, the presence of large numbers 
of prominent financial institutions, and the dense markets of the regions. 
We feel that the competitive advantages of the suburbs are no longer 
as meaningful as In the recent past due to increasingly higher taxes 
and rising crime rates. Similarly the advantages of the South and the 
Southwest regions of the nation are diminishing as unionization increases 
and labor costs rise. The trend to the West has also faded. 

The pOst-industrial society may not ultimately cause as much 
dislocation as has been generally anticipated. There are indications 
chat we are moving toward becoming a national economy in terms of both 
cost-of-living and income equalization of our various regions. The con- 
tinuing growth of the South and the West is not a threat to the dense oldei 
industrial areas but rather an opportunity to improve urban life without 
the added burden of trying to absorb masses of immigrants, as was required 
during the entire post-War Two period. The emergence of a nationally 
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balanced economy may slow dovm Che pattern of loss of population that the 
oloer industrial areas have been experiencintj, after the growtn of tne 
"Sunbelt" slows down. The increase in union membership in the South may be 
a maj-or indicator. In a U.S. News and World Report article Che following 
reasons tor the changing situation in that region were inventoried: 

°As Industry continues to move south, competition 
becomes keen for available workers. In soTue areas 
of the Carolines, unemployment now is less than 2 
percent of the work force. With jobs already going 
unfilled, companies no longer can afford to fire all 
dissidents. Even workers vho are discharged have 
little trouble finding a job with another company. 
^Workers are becoming increasingly aware that the 
cost of living in this area is not substantially 
lower than in other parts of the country, and thus 
they are pushing for the sort of pay gains that 
unions tend to win for members. 

"The environment has changed Communities linked to a 

single plant and the fnmi "nipany ties fostered 

by paternal^' xcinction in an increasingly 

mobile 

"Union ot. l.^^ .^ - ^pd - blacks and the young - 

are most rectipLive to organization. Young workers, 
the union men say, have not encountered a lifetime of 
anti-union indoctrination, and they demand more from 
a company than did their parents. Blacks learned 
the value of organization during civil-rights struggles, 
these aides report. 

"Politicians no longer are openly hostile to labor 
groups, and some seek uAion endorsement. In the 
recent past, open endorsement was a "kiss of death".* 

The actual figures documenting union membership gains in the eight states 
of the South are impressive, as the following from the same article 
indicates: 

Union Members 

1970 

193,000 
299,000 
251,000 
250,000 
76,OtiO 
137,000 
81,000 
274,000 



"Against Stiff Opposition, Unions Rise In The South", U.S. Neys^ 
and World Report , September 3, 1973. 





1964 


Alabama 


158,000 


Florida 


2l4,Cir?0 


Georgia 


166,000 


Kentucky 


195,000 


Mississippi 


62,000 


North Cai-^-^-ra 


100,000 


South Carrt^trra 


48,000 


Tennessee.. 


201,000 
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j -5A in the South from 1964 to 

Union membership Increased ^7^6 percent in percent. 

1970. Nationally union "^T^f ^^fPi^.^^^^e^.i^nal rate of grovtb. 
The Southern states more than doubled tne na equali2ation. 
Although there is no way to determine ^^e time m H 
barring major economic or political upheavals a ten 
period seeL to be a reasonably educated gu..s. 

a rapid rate but are also f their cons^ers as well as 

beginning efforts at improving services tor ^ conditions, 
.hi traditional concerns o wage . b- 

It is possible that the laoor ma , emerees from the vast new 

factor in social change f-^^^f.^^^^t^stablished tripartite 
memberships, which. ""P^^^^"^^^ '"Lbor and government in many 

were important changes during the I960 s. 

^ ^c. PFRrENT CHANGE IN nrr qatTONAL CATEGORIES 

+37Z 

Government Workers ^ 
Service Workers 

Professional & Managerial Workers +2^ 
Sales & Clerical Workers ^J-U* 
Blue Collar Workers 

u « 4« h>,n **iniuction of blue collar employment in 
The most important change is the ...^-tion^^^ f„m. blue to white collar 

these highly ^"^^^l^'^-ZlJtr^^ if educn:^-o-n and occupational 
employment need not t - ^^c-^ realities and ±f white collar pay 
rcfl°es"irrc^"prtifii. ..t ^ .I.e collar jobs that were lost. 

employment during^-^ 7^;^ percent of those employed 

overly significanr irrr -ovsrr 5.. percent a 

are in the category ^^8- Salary . 

hVsjik. neighborhoods, employment as 
With the ^^lllf^L^jL^cH . s^n perc^tage as to be 
private household ^^^'S. ^i^^^ residents ^n this category 
inconsequential. Tdecreas^ from 19®. indicating the , 

comprised 4 percen^^^^ Nevertheless Ir is evident that 
opening of other of some Importance for 

'"tral l^\uc"^'^^^^°° ^ given the 

central city = ' ■' r-r,T„„„„ a„d the Improvement in 

organisation j>a.'occurred since the 

ire"r96 • Ho^^^r"^ 3ignificant for the 

metropolita; areas as a. -.hole, nor to the other groups in the 
sample. 

Hi 
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Of particular significance is the groxrth and the role of public ' 
sector employment, a focus of major attention over the past ten 
years and definitely of Importance to the development of the neighbor- 
hoods. 

Table 17. PERCENT OF RESIDENTS 1^ GOVERKMEMT EMPLOYMENT - 197G 



Metropolitan Areas 15 

Suburbs 15 

White Neighborhoods 14 

Black Neighborhoods 16 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 9 



The generally held belief that white working class neighborhoods dominate 
goverrunent employment through their favored relation to city political 
organizations is not supported by our study. In fact the opposite 
is indicated as can be seen by the relative gains in public employment 
made by the various groups over the decade. 

Table 18. PERCENT CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT - 1960 TO 1970 



Metropolitan Areas +37% 

Suburbs +36% 

White Neighborhoods +36Z 

Black Neighborhoods +^7Z 



It seems that our public employment system' as an instrument of govern- 
Diental policy is highly adaptive. This adaptive capacity remains in 
spite of the decline of the patronage system and the emergence of * 
supposedly merit-based civil service. Blacks made by far the greatest 
gains during xhe decade.* The belief that the grea.t: municipal reform 
movements destroyed the patronage systems prior tr::: the arrival of 
the minorities, thus eliminating public employmeirc as an upward 
mobility route, is not^ supported by our study. The rise of black 
political power in the cicies has been accompan±Hd by a rise in 
public eoploytaeut . It can be expected that the inexc great push for 
the opening of public employment opportunities will come from the 
Hispanic derived, groups , and, to a lesser extent, from the Appalachian 
vhites who have ibeen moving into the cities in increasing numbers and 
are suffering from income insufficiency and other problems as much as 
the blacks, and Hisnanics are.** 



This is::not to say that blacks or Hispanlcs have made qualitative 
ga^las^, in government employment comparable to the quantitative gains 
.,t]b^t--.'"are ' evident In our data. The white neighborhood residents may 
still' hold disproportionate percentages of the better paying jobs, 
although equal employment programs have markedly increased mmbers 
of minority groups in supervisory positions since the Civil Rights move- 
ment. Once in the civil service pipeline, mobility is almost 
assured. And the education and Income levels of the white neighbor- 
hoods indicates that upper level positions are held by those in the 
more affluent city neighborhoods and by suburban residents, to a 
large extent. 

Appalachian migration to the cities appears to be slowing. We think 
this to be the case in that the Appalachian region is experiencing popu- 
lation growth at this else. 
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Being that one in every eight workers is now employed by governmenc 
Che current fiscal crisis of the cities is a genuine threat. It Is a 
threat iu that the working class ethnic and racial groups, which are 
more marginal and less mobile than the middle classes rely on such 
employment opportunities, and if the growth c?f public employment is 
curtailed, as it now appears it will be, and If there is no correspond- 
ing increase in private sector employaent, we can expect additional economic 
stress in the center city neighborhoods. 

we can say that the public sector has been far more effective than the 
private sector in creating opportunities for black employment, and 
that whites do not hold a favored position In public employment,- 



Table 19. PERCENT RESIDENTS EMPLOYED. BY FEDERAL, STATE^ 
AND LOCAL GOVERNhffiNTS - 1970 



Metropolitan Areas 
Suburbs 

White Neighborhoods 
Black Neighborhoods 
Hispanic Neighborhoods 



Federal State 

3.7 3.5 
3.5 3.8 

3.8 2.7 
A. 7 4.0 
2.5 1.9 



Local 


TOTALS 


7.7 


"TTT" 


7.4 


14.7 


7.8 


14.3 


7.7 


16.4 


4.6 


9.1 



Clearly the white and the black center city neighborhoods are competitive 
with the metropolitan areas in terms of government employment. Suburban 
government employment is evidently as large as their urban counterparts, 
which we did not expect to find. A sort of equity has been established 
in the opportunity structure, with the exception of rhe Hispanic groups, 
particularly the Puerto Ricans. One conclusion that can be made is 
that the urban-oriented governmental programs of the_1960*s did result 
in significant gains rnr blacks, not:anxy in public :employment , but 
also in the ability to: influence the distribution of public resources. 
It is. our opinion thar . this is a result of the politdLcal process 
affected through mass-based organizing. Black "militancy" not only 
caused wide public exposure of black problems, but also identified 
self-interest issues ror the black neighborhoods . This resulted in bloc 
voting patterns chat vere unmistakable co municipal political leadership. 
Black militancy turned out to be the normal self-intsrest politics 
traditional to all groups » but more highly dramatic -than the experi- 
ence of most other groups. This is partially due tr- its occurlng in a mass 
media age, and to the great injustlc.^' visited upon riris group for so long. 

The problem of the present time is rrhat such militancy rends the 
political and social fabric of the cities to an intolerable degree, 
especially during a period of scarce resources and growing need. 
Political leaders as well as the ethnic and minority working class 
neighborhoods are currently loath to prr^ceed along such lines. However 
if the neighborhoods continue to have tr struggle for rheir very 
existence, and if the nation's economy tails to recover at an adequate 
rate, a return to :silitancy in the center cities is inevitable for some, 
and a retrent into unhealthy apathy is a probability for others. 

Service industries represented the second largest increase in employ- 
ment opportunities during the decade. The suburbs. and the black 
neighborhoods experienced the greatest increasa.^ 
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Table 20. _PERCEyr RESIDENTS EMPLOYKD AS SERVICE WORKJERS 
IN 1970, AND PERCENT CHANGE FROM 1960 

„ , . Employed In 1970 Change from 1 960 

Mecropolican Areas ii —a — 

Suburbs 10 
White Neighborhodds 14 

Black Neighborhoods 21 +44 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 15 +26 

Service induscries do noc necessarily provide high paying jobs and chere 
is some question as Co the degree of career mobility and security chac 
they provide. This is a much more general category than the others. 
Its meaning is harder to define. However we very much doubt that the 
service industries provide employment with income comparable to that 
of the blue collar fields, and may ultimately prove to be a factor in 
decreasing neighborhood incoiae. ractor in 

Ail groups looK to the prnxessional and managerial categories to 
enrich their c;:ilective occupational and economic existence. This has 
become clear to us as we assessed neighborhood atritudes on education 
Status occupations identified by children in the :cla^sroom appear to * 

7ut ^u^^' do: vitSi sanctioning the education system and the 

neighborhood as a:desiE2ble residential area. If ti^ lawyer, professor, 
physician, engineer, or- bu^ness person place the:i-r children in the 
school, or purchase a home in the neighborhood, t=2.3tatus of the 
school and the net^hboiraood rises in the minds ofrzasny. Thus this 
occupational categcrry has considerable meaning bcYond that of the 
economic for many ±31 this neighborhoods . 

'^^^^^ 21. PERCENT RE SHUJE^ITS ENfPLOYED AS PROFESS-PMALS AND 
MANAGERS TH 197 0, AND PERCENT CHANGErrFROM 1960* 

1970 Change 
Metropolitan Areas IjT +24 

Subirrbs 26 -rl6 

Cities 

_ Whics Neighborhoods 13 -^7 

Blacic Neighborhoods 9 ^7 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 9 

The suburbs have dcxable the percentage as that of the -vhite neighbor- 
•nTitt^ nearly triple that of the minorities. Boti. white and black 
neighborhoods incr^sed px^isely the same in this oc^^^ational category 
over the decade. The gai^ for the neighborhoods- were so minimal that 
they fell further behind tzie metropolitan average tha:^ they were in 1960. 

The cities increased in their percentages in this category during 
cne decade by 192, which, considering the low levels cf the work ine 
class neighborhoods, accounts for the large metropolitan increase 
larger than that of the suburbs. We believe this is attributable 'to 
the growth of public programs and corporate research and headquarters 
employment. This indicates that cities have retained the middle and 
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upper income to a larger extent than we anticipated. It also Indicates 
the importance of holding the middle income working class groups in the 
neigbborhoods if a healthy spectrum of population is to be retained by 
the cities. The imbalance of the cities Income strata is far more than 
that of the suburbs, which supports the proposition that the cities are 
becoming che home of the well aff and the poor. 

Figures for the decade indicate that all groups decreased their 
number of unemployed, but this is not surprising being that the decade 
began in recession and ended in prosperity. 

Table 22. PERCENT RESIDCrrS UNEMPLO YED IN 197 \'^^ 

"CHANGE" FROMI!^ 



Unemployed in Change from 

1970 I960 



MALE 


FEMALE 


HALE 


FEMALE 


3.5 


4.6 


-34 


-15 


4.-9 


6.3 


-40 


-17 


7.8 


7.8 


-2B 


-26 


6.4 


6.8 







Metropolitan Areas 
White Neighborhoods 
Black Neighborhoods 
Hispanic Neighborhoods 

Feniale unemployment rates were higher than those for males in all groups 
except for the black neighborhoods. Similarly reductions of male 
uncap lo3naent for the metropolitan areas and the white neighborhoods 
were wore than double the reduction of female unemployment. Black males 
and females experienced approximately the same reductions^ The minority 
unciaployment rate is still the greatest urban problem and the difference 
between whites and minorities is significant as expected. These rates 
mxst be laarkedly reduced if the black neighborhoods are co be revitalized. 
Ijaportant black efforts to Improve employment security is an essential goal, 
if vigorously pursued. As employment opportunities have dimlndshed jobs have 
become th£ single most competitive issue between the three working class groups. 
Expected dedlxie In public employment will increase competition between the 
groups. 

The occupations and industries in which the neighborhood residents 
are employed are evidently leas secure as compared to the suburbs and 
the metropolitan areas as a whole. The decline of blue collar employ- 
ment opportunities is an ominous indicator for all of the neighborhoods 
given their low levels of elucation and the increasing sophistication 
required for employment in the better paying growth occupations. 
Tralnl;xg and education programs will be faced with increased demands 
from the neighborhoods as the technological base and the organization of 
the economy undergoes further change. 

V* FAMILY AND RESIDENTIAL STABILITY 



The question of stability is one often noted and rarely examined. 
We do not know what underlies the concepts of family and communitT^ 
stability, particularly during an era of rapidly changing values, "buc 
most sense an erosion even though it is difficult to describe. Iliirrent 
policies and services do not appear to have succeeded in stabll±zlng the 
neighborhoods and this may well be due to our ignorance of the ethnic. 
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racial, social class and locational factors, the great variety of vKlch 
characterize our urban life. Both th- .nd ph .ileal planning 

fields assume a homogeneity tha' Faccors that destabilir. 

one ethnic group may not affecc ic-Mons effective with or^ 

racial group may actually damage - rc -understand 

differences on obvious issues such as af:ect the per- 

formance of groups such as the Hispanics, b. : on jie subtle cultural 
differences we seem to be inhibited in our understanding. It is useful 
to recall on this point that even the need for bilingual education was 
resisted on the basis that the recognition of the pluralistic nature 
of our society was somehow damaging to the American identity. 

Major changes occurred over the decade in the sexual composition 
of the labor force, both for the metropolitan areas and for the 
neighborhoods. Women are playing a larger role than they have in the 
past, and, vith changing sex role attitudes, their economic role will 
continue to expand. 

Table 23. SEXUAL COMPOSITION OF THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 

IN- 1970. AN D CHANGE FROM 1960 IN PARErriHESIS (percentages) 

Male Female 

Metropolitan Areas 76 (- 4) 42 — (+11) 

White Neighborhoods 73 (- 4) ^2 (+12) 

Black. Neighborhoods 63 (-17) 42 (+11) 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 70 37 

There was a general decline of the percent of males in the workforce, 
particularly so for the black neighborhoods. The level of the black 
male labor force was exactly the same as that of the whites and 
approximately that of the metropolitan average in 1960. It was well 
below both by 1970. This may be explained by the loss of black males 
in certain age groups, particularly those 25 years or older. This is 
perhaps partially attributable to shorter life spans and the great 
disparity between black males and females who were divorced or separated 
over the decade. Additional factors could be the migration of the 
black male in his search for employment if opportunities are not 
available in his home area, the disproportionate number of black males 
who enter military service as an alternative to a civilian career, or 
\ disproportionate number of blacks drafted for the war in Southeast 
Asia. The lower percentage of Hispanic females in the labor force 
may be due to their newness to urban life and to language difficulties. 
White and black females in working class neighborhoods have always 
been in the labor force in larger percentages than the metropolitan 
average. This has been equalized by general gains in female employment 
over the decade. Nevertheless it is evident by the low percentage 
of black males in the labor force that black women are carrying far 
greater economic burdens than all other females. It is also clear 
that married females in the neighborhoods are carrying a greater 
economic burden than the netropollt'an average. 



* The disproportionate number of black males in penal institutions 
may also be a contributing factor. ^ 
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Table 24. PERCm i-!ARRIED FEMALES WITH HUSBAND IN UBOR FORCE 
IN 1970^ AKD PERCENT CHANGE FROM 1960 



Metropolican Areas 
White Neighborhoods 
Black Neighborhoods 



Hispanic Neighborhoods 



1970 
54 
45 
41 
43 



Change from 1960 



+5 
-2 
-9 



The black ndghbprhoods , which had approxtmately the same percentages 
as the whites in 1960, suffered a large decline in this category. The 
white neighborhoods declined also as the metropolitan areas gained 
over the decade. The higher percentage of women with Husbands in the 
labor force In the metropolitan areas implies that there are more 
families winh two adults employed than there are in the neighborhoods. 
This is proirably a contributing factor to the relatively higher 
incomes for^ the suburbs and metropolitan areas as a whole. It also 
implies that if the families in the neighborhoods wish higher incomes 
they will have to Increase their percentage of two member earners, 
which may 3iot be possible if family disintegration continues to 
increase ini.the neighborhoods at a faster rate than the areas in 
general and: if employment opportunities are not expanded. 

All of^the neighborhoods have higher divorce and separation rates, 
requiring :xiare single heads of households to work, and they are * 
mainly females. All of the neighborhoods have higher percentages of 
widowed, disproportionately female, again requiring more single heads 
of households to work. With the very large number of pre-school 
children ii' the black and Hispanic neighborhoods, combined with the low 
educational--attainment of the adults, improving the employment situation 
is not a likely possibility unless more job training and placement 
programs are created, accompanied by major increases in the availability 
of free or rnexpensive day care. 

This is a truly major problem for women in the working class, 
center city ^neighborhoods which has not received much exposure and 
certainly no^i a very high priority in the public policy debates cf our 
time. Without greatly expanded support systems it is unlikely that 
incomes can be Increased, child rearing improved or welfare costs 
reduced in the cities. In the long run this will prove counter produc- 
tive in both human and fiscal terms, as evidenced by the high out-of- 
school rates, increasing youth crime, and alarming races of drug and 
alcohol use by youth in these neighborhoods. With overburdened mothers, 
absent or deceased fathers, and the paucity of counseling accessible 
to these populations the prognosis is not good. 

It rausc.ibe stressed that the white and Hispanic neighborhood women, 
although notr;J.n such severe straits as their black counterparts, are 
suffering mossa: of the same stresses. This can be seen in three South 
Boston Irish ::neighborhoods where 33 percent of families below the poverty 
level were dependent on public welfare in 1970, a year which preceded 
the current recession. The vast majority of these families were undoubtedly 
headed by womien. To a lesser extent we found similar situations In French 
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Canadian neighborhoods in New England and Polish aeighborhoods in c*^e 
Midvest. This problem of women as heads of households under great 
duress is by no means solely a minority problem in chi* central cities. 

There has been a general rise In divorce and separation, and in 
the number of single males and females throughout the metropolitan 
areas. 

Table 25. PERCENT O F H£SXDE^r^S DIVORCED OR SEPARATED IN 1970, 
AND CHANGE FROM 1960 



Metropolitan Areas 
White Neighborhoods 
Black Neighborhoods 
Hispanic Neighborhoods 

These are complex data in terms of meaning to the ethnic and racial 

neighborhoods, but chey definitely mean a general increase in 

family disintegration. This is particularly striking for 

the whire neighborhoods , predominantly Catholic and with strong ethnic 

identities, which, although with lower percentages than the minorities 

in 1970, increased in divorce and separation over the decade as much as 

the black neighborhoods did. 

The rate of change for white males w.-^s the highest of all, 
doubling that of the black neighborhoods and almost four times that 
of the nietropolitan average. White females rates exceeded the 
metropolitan average by more than 50 percent. The rate of increase 
for black females was very high, half again as much as that of the 
white neighborhoods and double that of the metropolitan average. It 
is evident that cultural differences between black and white neighbor- 
hoods are significant and preclude simple generalizations. These 
differences can also be seen within the general category of "white 
neighborhoods". For example the data for the Polish and the Italian 
neighborhoods are an indication of this complexity. We included them 
in the general category of "white neighborhoods", but when we compare 
them to their general category we find startling deviations . 

Table 26. PERCENT OF POLISH AND. ITALIAN-AMERICAN RESIDENTS 
DiyORCO) OR SEPARATED - 1970, AND CHANGE FROM 1960 



White Neighborhoods (general) 
Polish Neighborhoods 
Italian Neighborhoods 



1970 
Hales Female 
A.O 5.9 

6.1 8.2 
9.4 17 3 

8.2 11.0 



Change from 1960 
Males Female 
+14 +26 
+53 +41 
+27 +62 



1970 
Male Female 
6.1 8.2 
6.6 1.3 
5.9 9.2 



Change from 1960 
Male Female 
+53 +41 
+50 - 2 
+31 +67 
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The disparity between Polish and Italian males is not very 
excessive although it is significant, but the disparity 
between Polish and Italian females is phenomenal. There are no 
Dieaixingful differences in the age spectrum for either group. We 
cannot at this time explain these data but they do illustrate the 
need for further research on center city neighborhoods > on cultural 
factors and their family patterns. 

It is generally assumed, especially since Moynihan's report on the 
black family, that those with female heads of households undergo more 
stress than families with both parents. Combined with poverty this 
is a very serious problem. 

Table 27. PERCENT FAMILIES POVERTY WITH FEMALE HEAD OF 
HOUSEHOLD AND CHILD UtTDER 6 YEARS OF AGE 

Metropolitan Areas 38 

White Neighborhoods 30 

Black Neighborhoods 45 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 37 

The white neighborhoods are experiencing the lowest rates and the 
black communities half again as much. The. Hispanic communities, 
although new to the urban experience, do as well as the metropolitan 
areas in this regard. This again indicates that cultural factors may 
enable soQie groups to adapt more readily to urban and economic stress 
than others. 

Changes in patterns of employment, divorce and separation 
all have a caajor bearing on neighborhood stability, but, in the 
percej-'' tons of decisionmakers, the age specttmn appears to be of even 
greater importance. Political leaders, planners and scholars have 
long held that the white working class and ethnic neighborhoods have 
become homes for the elderly or senior citizen enclaves. The 
assumption has been that because of the aging population little can 
be done to stabilize the white neighborhoods. The study indicates that 
although the white neighborhoods do have signi'ficantly higher percent- 
ages of elderly, that this assumption is not based on fact. The age 
spectrum of the white neighborhoods compares favorably to the 
metropolitan averages for the various age groups. 

Table 23. PERCENT OF RESIDENTS OF FOUR AGE GROUPS - 1970 

0-14 yrs. 15-24 yrs. 25-59 yrs. 60 & over 

Metropolitan Areas 29 17 41 14 

White Neighborhoods 26 17 40 18 

Black Neighborhoods 35 20 36 12 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 32 18 37 

The whitre neighborhoods do have more elderly than the metropolitan 
nora but are comparable to the n^tropolitan average in all other age 
groups. In fact the m^cropolitan areas experienced a greater reduction 
of pre-school children over the decade than did the neighborhoods. The 
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perception of the vhlte vorklng class neighborhoods as excessively 
aging Is perhaps due to comparison with minorities , particularly 
with the blacic neighborhoods. Although older than the average the 
characterization is clearly an exaggeration. 

School age chUdren are the crucial question for the future of the 
neighborhoods. All groups experienced a decline in pre-school age was 
children during the decade. The reduction of school age children was 

typical for the nation as a whole by 1970, reflecting the end of the 
postwar baby boom . In spite of these changes the white neighborhoods 

K ^ ^ percentage point from the metropolitan average in 

the 25 to 59 year old group. The most serious loss for the white 
neighborhoods was in the 25 to 44 year olds, the primary chUd rearing 
age group. All groups decreased in their percentage of 25 to 44 year 
olds, perhaps due to the declining Job markets of the older industrial 
northern cities, and the shift of population to the Southern and 
Western regions of the nation which has been general since 1945. But the 
white neighborhoods declined by the largest percentage. 

Urban mobility has been an American tradition of great importance. 
There are indications that Americans may be entering a pattern lead- 
ing toward a reduction of mobility due to the limits and exceosive 
costs of growth, both economic and social. Urban areas, partlctaarly 
central cities, feel the need for social stability to a greater degree 
then they now have achieved, for not only have they experienced high 
mobUity rates as the rest of the nation has, but have experienced 
greater change in terms of social class, racial and ethnic identities. 
However the surviving white neighborhoods appear to be as stable as 
the metropolitan average. 

"^^t^le 29. PERCENT RESIPmS WHO LIVED IK SAME HOUSE IN 1965 AND 1970 

Metropolitan Areas 56 

White Neighborhoods 57 

Black Neighborhoods 52 * 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 45 

The white and black working class neighborhoods compare favorably to 
the metropolitan average, and there are Indications that the massive 
postwar urbanization of blacks is leveling off. It is unlikdly that 
the Hispanic urbanization is at this time. 

Table 30. PERCENT RESIDENTS WHO MOVED INTO HOUSE BY 1959 OR BEPOUE 



Metropolitan Ar^s 
White Neighborhoods 
Black Neighborhoods 
Hispanic Neighborhoods 



1949 OR 


1?5Q- 




BEPORE 


1959 


Total 


14 


18 


32 


22 


16 


38 


11 


12 


23 


11 


9 ' 


20 
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As expected the white neighborhoods have the most deeply rooted 
populations, far more than the metropolitan areas, and the Hispanic 
the least. This can be seen particularly in the category "1949 or 
before". The white neighborhoods had one third more residents than 
the metropolitan average who have been present prior to 1950. The 
black and Hispanic neighborhoods had one seventh less 
than the metropolitan average of those in residence before 1950. In 
spite of the relative newness of the blacks and Hispanics they clearly 
have a core of residents who comprise a percentage almost matching 
that of the metropolitan areas in length of residence dating from 
before 1950. 

A final criteria of neighborhood stability is home ownership. It 
is assumed that those who have financial equity in the neighborhood 
will make greater efforts to assure stability than those who do not. 
In working class neighborhoods owning a home is usually the only 
investment that a family makes, with the exception of an automobile, 
which rarely appreciates in value. Most working class people do not 
own businesses, stocks, or bonds. Experience Indicates that the 
retention and expansion of home ownership may well be one of the 
single most important and effective means of urban stabilization and 
revitalization. Current national policy is based on the assumption 
that programs which encourage home ownership are not suitable for 
the center city neighborhoods, due to their large numbers of poor and 
low income residents. This assumption is based on the failure of 
home ownership programs for the minority neighborhoods. Unfortunately 
this policy of disinvestment has been applied to white neighborhoods 
as well which have greater wealth and commitment to place than do the 
minority neighborhoods. There are also income groups in the black 
and Hispanic neighborhoods who would be good risks if the neighborhoods 
were more stable. The result has been unnecessary destabilization 
caused by national policy. As will be documented in the section on 
Housing we find that the white neighborhoods are midway between the 
metropolitan average and the minority groups in home ownership. In 
relation to groups in the city, the white neighborhoods slightly exceed 
the city average. This further illustrates the inadequate base of 
factual knowledge upon which national housing and community development 
policies have been based, and their destabilizing effect on the center 
city neighborhoods. The policymakers generally believe that the white 
neighborhoods are areas of high and growing home ownership, which is 
not the case. 

In sum we can say that all of the neighborhoods experienced increas 
in family disintegration, increased economic demands on females, and a 
general decrease in home ownership to greater degrees than the metro- 
politan areas as a whole. These negative developments occurred in 
spite of the major governmental program efforts of the 1960*s. We 
found that the white neighborhoods are more deeply rooted than the 
black or the Hispanic, have a more stable population, and contain an 
age spectrum surprisingly comparable to Che metropolitan average. 
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VI. COMMERCIAL AMENITIES AND HOUSING 

Cencer city neighborhood commercial areas are only nov beginning 
Co receive attention as being vital Co Che fuCure of the nation's 
older induscrial cicies. Why this quesCion has been ignored while 
incerest in neighborhoods has grown since 1965 is a macter of 
speculacion. We feel there are cvo possible explanations. First was 
Che focus on survival issues which was based on Che assumption chac 
commercial amenities were minor quescions when compared Co chose of 
employmenc, housing, healch, and education. Second is Che generally 
held belief chac center cicy neighborhood markets are marginal and 
excessively expensive to cap. These views are now being revised. The 
center city neighborhood is noc necessarily a marginal markec. We 
have stressed chat the neighborhoods, parcicularly che white wich 66t 
of its population eicher moderace, middle or upper income as of 1970, 
all concain significanc percentages of che economically scable. 
Alchough black neighborhoods recained A7 percent and Hispanic 52 percenc 
of these income groups, these are noC inconsiderable markecs. Buc the 
commercial facilities in chese neighborhoods are unable Co actracc 
chese groups. The social climace in chese neighborhoods is che 
recarding factor, noc che amounc of internal wealch. If the social 
climate of the neighborhoods was positive the commercial opportunities 
would be more widely recognized and exploited. 

In discussing the process of neighborhood decline with resident 
leaders, business people and municipal officials we have been con- 
sistently informed that the decline of business corridors usually 
precedes the decline of the neighborhoods as a whole. The spectre 
of boarded-up shops and the emergence of enterprises specializing in 
inferior goods and pornography, combined with the loss of chain super* 
markets, chain drugstores, and, on occasion, department store branches, 
is a severe blow to the neighborhoods. Such developments are serious 
defeats in terms of losing commercial amenities formerly easily at hand, 
as well as the lowering of public perceptions of the area for residents, 
non-resident shoppers, entrepreneurs, investors and lending institutions, 
and local governments. 

There are major exploitable strengths in the neighborhoods from 
the traditional point of view of investors and planners. Substantial 
markets are present and the white, black and Hispanic neighborhoods 
have large numbers of residents employed in highly compatible 
businesses. In comparison to the suburbs the neighborhoods have much 
higher residential densities, more public transit, and fewer autos 
Chan the suburbs and metropolitan areas as a whole. All neighborhoods 
want an urban ambience, the creation of which is heavily dependent 
upon commercial amenities. These are factors which lend themselves 
to a certain type of commercial development most often foiind in fash* 
lonable middle class neighborhoods. The ethnic identity of a neighbor- 
hood is also a potential advantage>as yet unexploited. 
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Table 31. PE RCENT OF RESIDOTTS D^GAGEP I N THRjEE INDUSTRIES 
COMPATIBLE WITH COMMERCIAL. DEVELOPMENT IN 1970, 
AND CHANGE FRO_M 19&0_ IN PARENTHESIS 



Metropolitan Areas 
I^hite Neighborhoods 
Black Neighborhoods 
Hispanic Neighborhoods 

Over one of every four employed residents is engaged in retail or 
wholesale trade, or in finance, insurance and real estate in the 
metropolitan areas. The white and the Hispanic neighborhoods are most 
comparable to the metropolitan average, and the black neighborhoods 
the least, having only one of every five engaged in business enter- 
prises of these types. 

Table 32. TOTAL PERCENT OF RESIDENTS ENGAGED IN THE THREE INDUSTRIES 
COMPATIBLE WITH COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT - 1970 " " 

Metropolitan Areas 28. IZ 

White Neighborhoods 27. OZ 

Black Neighborhoods 21.0% 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 26.92 

Neither the white nor the black neighborhoods matched the grovth of 
the metropolitan areas in these categories of employment, although 
the whites were more competitive. Economic and cultural factors must 
be considered. Again research is indicated if we are to understand 
why the white and Hispanic neighborhoods are so comparable to the 
metropolitan average while the black communities are declining in the 
critical category of retail trade and producing such a small percent- 
age engaged in finance, insurance and real estate. Any programs designed 
to reverse the declina of the center city commercial areas will have 
to consider that questlaa, as well the reasxins Hlspanics are engaged in 
wholesale trade to a greater degree than any other group, exceeding 
the metropolitan average, or why Hispanics and particularly blacks are 
so underrepresented in the finance, insurance and real estate fields. 

All neighborhoods have adequate percentages of residents engaged 
in businesses compatible with neighborhood serving types from which 
to develop new entrepreneurs, even though many are young and 
inexperienced. Many of the businesses are aged and obsolete, most ^ 
are under-capitalized and require staff and management training, and 
some are operated by highly skilled and successful entrepreneurs. The 



Finance, 

Retail Wholesale Insurance & 

Trade Trade Real Estate* 

18.3 (+26) 4.2 (+27) 5.6 

18.4 (+27) 3.5 (+11) 5.1 
13.7 (-11) 3.4 (+14) 3.9 
18.0 4.4 A. 5 



* Percent change from 1960 not available 
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neighborhood busiit^s _:-reas are not a ccimnercial -desert , although in 

danger ci b^czimizzz. sz. The vast major::.ry are having a difficulr 

Ciae in compecic:: -w— -zr rhe Large shopping center:^ and the centre! 

business disct^icrs. ^::=-:e of the difficulty can ^so be attributed to 

an, apathy and. .acc-scrr::^^ of perceived decline as rjell as the failure 

of effmrts to ^les-xcrnrc^stition. In general ef fortes to compete have 

not been aioun=:sd- lis^ r.borhood organizations in genet- as wel . as 

planners and pol: z:^zal leaders, increasL." =:lv Mricir-rsr the iaipcr-ance 

of commercial a=^-— the fate of t - . v;r..i- , so thei.^ is hope. 

As we ^ave - d che Hispanic „: , neighborrr^ods 

are in betr.^ stos^ .t . 2 trades than sve :ne -1.- - .-reas, ? rr- 
baps the^ le^t rr-^r -'V: ^loyment catenary is .'4k,= 3 and perisonal 

services', The; ■■'-i--n:?orhoods have- che higr^.x- — centrattoi in 

this categoT- ^. b. ....perienced the greatest over the decade. 

Table 33. TTT' 1^: _ IDginrS E?:GAG£D i:r BUSINE5S AZy? 

P£R^aNA- • .^V^ IS IN 1970, AI^D CHA.NGE FRDM "l^O 

1970 Change from 1960 
Metropo: caas ^.5 -.33 
White Ne-^ :aoods _2A 
Black Nei^ni'v ""J^'Oods 6.9 -45 

Hispanic ISct, .borhoods . 

This decline coupled :h the gains of b^ack nex-::i3orhoods in retail 
and wholesale crade Lcate that even though th^r are now in the 
least competitive pos; ^on, the black neighborhcrnds are beginning to 
develop the internal e.-c:^ertise and experience thst can lead to an 
improved competitive pcsition. Although we do not subscribe to the 
concept that neighborhood residents should dominate their commercial 
areas in the American economy as we now know it to be, we do believe 
that it is essential, particularly for the larger neighborhoods, that 
they have significant numbers of residents engaged in these businesses 
as owners and operators. Skills are present in substantial degree and 
the importance of the commercial corridors to the neighborhoods future 
requires programs to increase their appeal. 

In addition to the substantial and largely untapped markets that 
the neighborhoods represent for their businesspeople, many contain 
higher percentages of elderly who prefer and often require local 
shopping, and all of the neighborhoods rely far less on the auto than 
do the metropolitan areas as a whole. 

Table 34. PERCENT FAMILIES WITH AUTOS IN 1970 ^ 

AND CHANGE FROM 1960 

1970 Cjiange, from 1960 
Metropolitan Areas 82 +20 
White Neighborhoods 59 0 
Black Neighborhoods 49 -15 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 58 
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Alniosc one half of :^.ie o«l7>;h£^*i : .t^:^ uu^ailies are wiiiiijouc auccs , while 
this is the case wiJ^h onl' 'j*,?;.- '■ the families in the inecro- 

polican areas 2 :^ot>ii- Jir^s-^L-ruave ecological, implicanions , 

There is . need itt rrrtirsiss llnvolving i^a pxablic and 

private sectorz^ and n. ^ghbc -ho^;'. :rf.''i.^r:Li-: a :ions In the grndual 
upgrading of busir^»>;i5 ■ -.■lie sector is CTuciaJ. in 

inproving park:i^g, lii .:y, general design aiid fund- 

ing Che requir£Z3j cechr. , . rivate sector inv^smenc 

and technical v:i3sistar. .^^^ ^j., !«• _ ^. Neighborhood or^:s3xi2ations 
engaged in remziving th ... ..-j^ :. .earn how to incorporate 

business as a rnigh priori' ~ , '^^r^ fining and suprport txie 

reinvestment or public and pr 1- : for which the businesses 

have been starved for sever u ;.^.^=5:-.i articularl^ in large 
neighborhoods rhe revitali*-^c^. ; ^ :'ircial giaeni-ties is essential 
to inproving the areas. 



There is no area of pvi>.' 
need for parcictU.ariscic srr? 
as the urban crisis than :C3:i? '-^-^ 
are convinced that govermiwsnr: . 
policy has been as danagin;,. c: 
has racial and e:t:hnic host:. — 
public education and orher "~ 
for the future solvency of::; 
result of the bureaucratic ...^ ; 
a period of radical change 

cities. Neither mismanagesir 

tion of Che poor and the mi. tr -zs- 

investmencs of che anci-pov. • ^ 

programs of che decade were ■ ■^^^'^=:=iJS'=i-^~:- 
amounc of funds invested anc 

urban renewal and cransporta — ~- 

responsible for ::he cone en tr 1^^- 



-ich beccet illirscraces the 
::at is genexall^j' rhoughc of 
riXiT! 3ur daca cir neigbiorhoods we 
~.z^z and connnunicy djsvelopment 
. lity of che neighborhoods as 

i the low perfonaance levels of * 
ii greac fear now being expressed 
.:::£.i^smmencs is noc primarily a 
r:s£::iU_:iuring Che postwar period, 
and incooEt spectruoL of che 
.^-. programs caus^ the urbaniza- 
.•r^ -programs of che 1960 's. The 

^ies, manpower and educacion 

^..n:::::, comparison to che immense 
_ :r:::rough our nacional housing, 
•r=rrn£ . These programs were also largely 
ine poor in the cicies. 



Ic is necessary co serio :i;i'^j::ion public policies which 

increased housing vacancies.. ttrL^a^; the growth of home ownership 

and che improving of the hoii^.:^g g — -v.^ while unrealiscically raising 
che expeccacions cf che woritr:;? .-^ ^ ^'^q in che cities. These policies 
caused subsCanciai f inancisJL^U^^ssea che workers ac the same time 

that the Federal governments wa* snarrmreelng substancial ptofics for 
che invesCnenc communiry and::::r:pi -rm^tiruccion induscries chroughout 
che encire pose war e:cperienci2 iizrbsn renewal, housing subsidy 
programs and expressway buildi=z. • Un^unced numbers of scable 
neighborhoods were destroyed b-r .':riT--5r3nentai programs at the same 
time as the surviving neighbc:rr.i.r.::iiii were crying to absorb the massive 
influx of blacks, Hispanics sitxi . ::nTjaI,achian whites who were ill equiped 
to meet the requirements or uinrj:: - — ^j, 

The effects of housing sjid- -rr^.T,:. r^n z^ral progmms have been 
repeatedly exposed through Cgi ^y^-^^—- ^ ihearings, ^published research 
and the findings of governmenmi- • —■ '^-^^ ns. The ^silure of the 
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Federally ^:rsiceiveiii aiia directed prograais i:ias been conceded, z:nd che 
burden for cxsa ting new approaches has fallen upon i^amnicipal cfficials 
at a time vhesi the iflscal cl Tmace at che Z^cal government level is 
conducive orrl^ to coiurlon. The data suggefir chat caution will have 
deleterious eifectss upan marginal neighborrrioods in the short term, 
and will probi^ably ^rzadude any chance of scabilizacion in the long 
run. This Isi predii^sujle in spite of some favorable trends for center 
city life. AUthou^ chere is some truth zhat center city neighborhoods 
are becotnii^g imore s^rcractive to many vho could norcally go Co rhe 
suburbs for biousing„ due to the growing dlssacisfacrion with suburban 
life styles, JJicreases in ta^c and crime tsxes, che energy crisis and 
the liqiics of growca, it is unrealistic tc think thsx the neighborhoods 
will grow or imprors at the ^ense of che suburbs. The revicalization 
of tjze neighnorhoodsa should noc be predicated on the decline of che 
suburbs. Whac is esquired ac chis time are unusual efforts by local 
policical an:=. buresmnratic leaders mounced through Tiewly decentralized 
auchoricy anci resomrces devolved from and leveraged by the Federal 
govemmenc, liaiced as those resources may be. 

Alchough the concepc is currently ouc of fashion we still believe 
that high races of hone ownership provide an anchor for neighborhoods, 
an element of scahilicy and continuicy vhidi contriauces a great deal 
to achieving couanlcment to community. The home ownership rates of che 
neighborhoods were well below thoi;e of che suburbs and the mecropolican 
areas in I960 and declined furcher by 1970. 

Table 35. PERCm HOME OWNERSHIP IN 1970^ AND CHANGE FROM 1960 

Mecropolltan Areas 
Suburbs 

White ^7eighborhoods 
Black Neighborhoods 
Hispanic Neighborhoods 

The daC3 indicate chat not only was there fligsit of middle income whites 
from the cities, but middle income blacks as well, as implied in the 
high loss of home owners exy^rienced by the .black neighborhoods over 
the decade. Vacancy rates increased slightly for the white neighbor^ 
hoods and signif icancly for the black, at , the saate :time as chose of 
the mecropolitan areas, che suburbs and the cities declined. 

TabjLe.36. PERCENT OF VACANT HOUSES IN 1970, AND CHABIEE FROM 1960 



1970 Chamge from 1960 

Metropolitan Areas 3,1 -31 

Suburbs 2.2 -50 

Cities 4.5 - 6 

White Neighborhoods 4.3 +4 

Black Neighborhoods 7.8 +35 

Hispanic Neighborhoods 7.0 



Change from 1960 
+3 
-3 
-4 
-17 
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These in.:.:-" 
che coir:.::,- 



:r rhe ::^ghborhoods duric^s a 
renins ^eir vacancy rates arti 
at dec-i" in parts of the 



ods. 



amounr: af Irv c 
inco me f an:_ 1 i-^ _ 
^ttraCwS trirf 
i^abalsricing t:: 
even ha^ sub-sc^ 
1970: 11% tor 
iTideed rhese i» 
fiLnd u:r3an hou^ 
» c!iwnershi.p issue 
rental s^arksts 



val^-js is. the neighborhood re:: 
rob^ain. The meighborhocd. sci^. 

-^y an advantage ir.. neer:-. . 
■jblen because tbe avail 
•....7 lly Z-arge ^o^cecitrati. 
-iiiss and raciau^ ^iii-^c^ruri: 
of housim; viU^ued a: 
for the vraite. and 
are she maii: locxitions 
-follows specif icsJ.ly sr.r 



1 .-.;nnr;:'::i-t-i 



.t Doth, vi: 

ntain a ..s.:'.::!'^ 

.:he neec. 

-ity of 
thus nunri: 

The nei^'^i'T-'r 
.000 or -^ss5 
-^r the -Mi:2j3:^ 



-sing 



..it^re the -^cnrr can 
_L=2S to rr^^ iicsi£ 



we :ti- 



ieve i:he same anaJ.>*'sis ~v-tiu^-d appi'- -o tbir 



We have atz:::n:oce-: 
in order t3 dec-irj-p.e : 
various inccne zj^ziups, 
which can only ': ; ca>ic: 
market conditio: j iii 
the following t^^les dc 
be considered as broad 
housing in the -r-jirious 



CO correlate income -ievels- xin 
he aoounr of afforda:rle he ul: 

TclIs resiiZts in 2 siz^i^s 
: as rough estimates no iricJ^.; 
.e riieighborhoods . We caucii::: 

not represent fi^e aeasures 
incicacions of the availabili 
geographic -entities utilized 



housinrn valu*££ 
r.g for zrzis 
::ross cr2:i2S.ures 
::e relacrirtra hcrrRing 
i-he reaosr tha.c 
2.nd sho::Lld only 
-y of affordable 
tliis study. 



The current rule zi thumb for home ovr;ership is rhat people can 
afford to spend at a ra:tio of 2.1 cides their incoiae. The ratio was 
2.5 times income in 1979. In 1970 the poverty populacious of the 
center city neighborhoods appear to have more available housing priced 
far purchase within their aeans than the metropolitan area as a whole. 
The white and Hispacic poor hav.?? iiouble the jjcounc of housing stock to 
choose frota. Th^j blacks also h^vs an edge at this level. 

Table 37.C0MPAR:^:0:.* OF POl'Zniri' ? T^^'UvTIOM VITH AFFORDABLE HOCSING - 1970 



!r=izropoiitan Ar__^ 

Ciizies 

i:A:iJUrbs 

v;:aite Neighborhc: 
I-Uack Meighborhc~d3 
Kiispanic Neighborhoods 



/a Housing 
valued at= 
$1,0,000 or less 
10 
18 
7 
32 
65 
55 



7. Population 
with Incoaie of 
$4:,_Q00 or lesa 
10 
16 
7 
16 
30 
26 



"Z. Difference 

0 

2 

0 
16 
15 
31 



The availability- of low cosr housln is a raj or determinant at the settle- 
ment patterns nf poverty por uiations in thj vjrking class icrtain. neighbor- 
hoods. The ner TDpolita-n arena and the s;rburbs have precise camrsrgence 
between housing and income. The neighbc^rrioods have a signiffrantt excess 
of low cost hr iiiing. The hc~Lises valued $10,000 or less are mot 
exclusively deterurated sccj:k. It does -not always follow that :he 
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L26 



of houEUjag ^f^jclc. iis the c^eiglhborhooddj-.. 
cf .-alue. Ths si:^ c-^g^s of the Cisighborr=s 

:iai:Ti'r*r;!:r'2iced are usually hi" ■ 
. Change where pathcjj:!;^ 
;;irginai urbsm residenrri 
\e basic population zz -tr 
of this crype can hs-^e .i 
larc anci bas- :.liy- rcoti - maighborhocds . 



hou; .'.V; stock 
tie njige are 
evi^^ r.t- The 
n£iv> ■ arrrived 
are^ — .. .-A saal 



^eles:: 



.a :::ontrr:::"-i t^ ^r^c^ the low and moderai3 

hav- .idi^r chxiiciss c. ...^:3i;3g stock, priced with:^^ : 
parc::-:-i5£ in cine ^^tircrpc^ O^::^^ area as a whole nhia: : 



■•- -=:23in detianrlr:-^nt 
. : .-ntch lv7w •...'aJ.ue 
-^--^i^nc. They jire 
^ehavlor is n:crst 
.:c, >inec with thii 
. leigbborhocd 3.11b 
• "ovis effects an 



ome populations 
.:;r means for 
' do in the 



jSyP MODERATE TKCDEEr^. ' JLATIP N 



Me tmpC . itan Av..:.i^ 

Cities 

Suburbs 

White :ieishborhc:ads 
Blacit cieighborhc^ds 
Hispanic JleighbcrrhQcc 



% PHoUzSing 
vTalufed at 
'^10, 000^:20, ODO 

40 

51 

37 

44 

44 

35; 



wich in^ 
$4^000-, 



:;2 of 

■ 3QQ Difference 



7 
11 
8 
3 
2 
-8 



the supply .\< houirr^- i^. thJt aei:ghborhoods bai^^dv ciisets the 
ijaplied needs of ^oth '•s^rtr^a. ^ad .iiiiaclc low and mode^ite income residents, 
vith the HispairuiL-neigfcborrhoi^ anfifering from a sl-^xotf leant deficit. 



There is acri^iaJLly :a sh£^rtag^ cf low and moderate income housing- In 
the center tilty nEXghbrrrhircjiSs wl^n compared to the asecropolitan areas 
or to the cities. It is ^ui^rh these income groups iti the neighborhoods 
that policyna leers naves thstr^ gres^est challenge in sittentptiug to 
laaiatain a reasonable iaal^ce; of class, ethnic and tracial composition. 
The significant :::::aifflbt:rs c±v.izazisrsx^ incoae neighborhood residents are 
either occupying •^aousing -;hat should ba available t;:, the taarginal income, 
or a.-te doubiing--ar wii:iil::^ their e^ctendBLn families probably 'in overcrowded 
crn:E=::iions , Tt wirnld ap^aea^" that reter:*:tlon of the: =:oderate income is 
problematical, re^^ardleti^. c^f tacla-l or ethnic iden:.t:ity, if this maldis- 
tribution can3ini:£as. Tbi:^ is pairtizralariy true for the child rearing ages. 

The iE=;:::cj^ income, generalX^^-- thought to be tie most essential 
group to retiii_- ior stsMll^jng neighborhooths , face the greatest 



deficit of :.;gle housing of . 



inccne gron^in:. 
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Il . ble 39. :::i;KPAR1S_0?s OF JlJlDDLE IKCQME FJPULATIT' 

WITH AFgDRIIA3LE HOUSING - 1570 



iletrropolican Areas 

Ci-zies 

Siiourbs 

"Whiite NeighbcrhooJs 
aidck S«eighl3crrfaciods 
Hi_^nanic Neicrtborhonuxs 



* Housing 
>ralued at 
$20.000-35,000 
36 
24 
41 
17 
6 
3 



with Inccsi; of 
SIO^QQO-LI. 300 

27 



Z Differ encre 
5 

- 3 
7 

-10 
-13 
-17 



The suburbs and ch^ laeCrrapoliCan areas 2-:::r::aar [^u" - .^-lien'oa.tie 
housing stock ior this incottE group, with the icir^ - iv 2.:. :d-a.iic±z. 
situation. I:: is likely thut chere is suffic nc .noiuftim: :^ock for 
the UTaper inccne ic that the ::iC7 deficit is -.initial wirss:v xranpared 
tc that of the essomciaXly working class and poor Trelxzhhur h. Tods > The 
neighborhoods evidiHacly account for the city dTsficz. 1. Tbes.:^ data tend 
Co support Che as5t:sitpclan of "redlining". 

If Che availahiillty of iiousing priced within chei^raans of the 
£:=:rata of income trnit ctamprisia the cities is intrinsic 1:0 an equitable 
housing policv ancL rusiifissary -to class and cultural balance, we can 
safely stare that iiinch workable poiicy now sxist^ -AKiich might achieve 
^ch s-balsnce. In garter al xhe data indicate that rz:^^ ^^orking class 
•arhnic and racial neigiiborhorads are suffering '-lore rsar all other ariaas 
i^um dief iciendes is:- ttae di^rfibution of housi-' -g stocfc^^slth the eaccepxiam 
rcf their povertry re»ide:tits, En particular the condi±jr=r is most i^lnuuCax 
fnr the whi.te and tbae black center city neighbtJirhDoiE:.- .with Hispanics. 
im the mosr deprived sioiuaticrn. In fact ve f-rp- conr"? irntp that the 
niaighhorhoods are the amly ax:eas of aff ordabls: housiacc stock deflcieicry- 

3n addition to the labaLance in avallsJaility of r-mrsing in relaCrLsn 
to insane the neighborhoods must contend vtrrh niuch olrsr housing than 
the merropolitan areas as a v^le as the 15^0 data incaxcate. 

Table 40. PERCENT. OF HQlirSING BUILT BHrGHE 1939 



Metropol^itan Artfas ^6 

White Ne:ig2niborb;!!^i?-!. 85 

Black }-:iilgntB0rhrC5:i2 78 

Hisp5=::::^ Ne:-^hbc rhcs^ds 87 



In general our findia?:3 support: the asstmpr^- ' "reclLining" , of massi'^Js 
"Withholding of loans t-jt purchase or rehabi: 1 ion cf Siouslag. The age 
of center city housing indicates the need 5; -,-:-ri3iiii*itation^ funds for 
which are not readily ^rtrailable. In orc^r i- v -izsiEitborSiood^j to hold 
child bearing and chil^ _rssaring f ami Ji€^ rhe^' -rrisrt be !relnvj!j«3tment if 
residents are to upgrade y::neir agin? fh*"^ usinr •-'^xj>cr sirce'^cadxle standarc2.» 
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There aust be available loans for purchase aad rehs-bilicat ion-. Tberi: 
is a trend in sode areas to recurn nelghborhoccis vhich contain 
older housing by people seeking a center city lit«2 style, amd ouch -•: 
thi3 stock is jEaongst ch.^ aost atrracciv^i v'e have, and nuch. of gr^ioit 
cultural and historic voJ-ue co the r.atiot: 

Hcvever all of the evidence pr^vid-j.^ try ur cat a document me 
consistent refusal at" the ler.ding in^t it:«:Cior..v rxika loams in 
■neighborhoc-ds -chich are characterized by a lor.;: K/.f^. ,iec: ;ie in housiri.L 
values, or vhich are expected to -ir;-:er a perio::^ of -•^j.lizi^. The in- 
ability of pclicical iind neighborncod leaders develop a sufficien:: 
public vision zo t:3k:^ advantage or the obvi::uu5 :jpp .-Ttij^ity to retain 
a reasamable acid ieaithy rsis 6f social class, racij^ o^d ethnic 
nedghbcjrhoods in t:ne nations' older industrial ctXi^s is attributable 
tff a psychology of faitalis::!. Unless this psyz'::iolr-ric3.l clisiate is 
alirereci to one of ho?iefulness it vill be extrenjea - ilrticuit to pre- 
vent fuirther erosion of urban life. To a large ti:r,:ianir the- negative 
clinate is caused by ethnic and racial tensirsms . r-ij .'action cf 
utii ch is an assentia^ pr^condizicn to Lirban ri^'.-iLJ,.: itijR . 



A fd;al iiorz 

Our analysis or conditions the decii:z:::::ri-: r.-^^inbornoods ct our 
older industrial cities confirms the felt nei:ij -..r^.-ingsii in unban ped- 

icles. These changes do not necessarily r;.rCi*-ed increases in 

public investinent , for public investnient stratifies r-^vje tailed ro eithi-b 
reduce poverty or racial tensions, whicn in our judv-T-.r^f ^j^^ r.rt~ 

aary causes of neighborhood dests-bilization. 

It appears that before ne-v programs or mcdi r v .xisting efforts 
in aajo.r ways are attempted by Federal, State or '^ozJi^ governmencs, th-- 
neighbcrhoods thesxSelves must crea.te a comrion poi '.cicin: on these ifjsues ■ 
There is clearly no evidence froc the recent pas::: s-::ggeff* that ;::nverrT^ 
mentaliiy mandated prograds or desegregacior; ieeii^ will diithur reduce; 
poverty or- racial tensions* and as Ijng as triese -:^^-'i^s .ira unresi-lved 
no known i*nvestnienc strategies will result :in neir^. or::;:'.::' :TabLl-j::::acd::::ri.. 

It appears from our findings r:nat she -•.«^Lf-l'-;Ctr-'^?~ :i Me v;>rrr:<iiip^ 
clsias nei:ghborhoods dictates that r'ley find -'^o'^e - * .i.rriiev-: lonsetir.' 

sus that is not encumbered by the . icaiingly :untrr:i:crr : • 'i'-'^ ;rrr:- .ilenis rres^irrtt:^ 
in attaining educational and resid^ii-ciaj. dc:st;i:rtJ£r:i::i, - A-i. lonz 33 ri-^.-Bi. 
issues dominate the urban poliry -::LeLd 'here is Lit:': ■ t ttit hop - ox 
neighborhood stabili^atioo. 

If the Current situation perrsizts --"here vhit^:. and H- :;rani: 

working class groups are engaged in con-iinuir:g arrnii.::-.. rii^ri-: and =23 enrz^id!. • 
reactive relations there no poss-ibility of the na-,:rr*tcrrhoods ..r.cenznii 
into the required partnership :i;it:h rhe public and p:"-Tr:Si sector:.. 
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It is thi5 '^t-iite political face chac che uexghborhoods and ttuiiiclpal 
leadership ausc deal with. EleCLed officials and private sector leaders 
need zo continue current prograias essentially unchanged as long as they 
are camght in tht existing urban political cliaiate. If the cllsiate feJOalns 
as it is leadersi^zp at both the neighborhood and municipal levels will 
continue to be c-tiictive rather than take the initiative. Leaders ouly 
take the initi&^ive if they believe they have a chance of beginning success- 
ful efforts • 

Ue believe that If soiae urban policy consensus is not reached bet«een 
the working cl^^ cultural groups In the neighborhoods thac they can only 
flghc rear-guar^ actions chat will only delay further deterioration. 
Sinilarly local political and business leadership can only accept that 
the working cl^s neighborhoods will become or continue to be staging 
grounds for upvaxd nobility for sotte of the current residents, and ulclsjately 
to be redeveloped, probably for more affluent groups. This may occur eveti 
though city pl^^miag agencies continue to designate the neighborhoods on 
their futuristi-^^ land-use maps as low and moderate income residential are^- 
Everyone knows ^ha:z rhe center city neighborhoods represent potentially 
high profit develcpcsnt opportunities, given their prisie location. 

Our f-indings indicate an altetnaCive for the future of the neighbor- 
hoods. If the whi-e, black and Hispanic neighborhoods can begin to deal 
with their very similar problems of education, employnent, family dete^iora^ 
tion, housing an.d coonercial aoenities, and, in effect, "make a deal** and 
create a co-aiition, then the major precondition for participation of the 
political a^d business sectors will have been met. It is clearly za che 
Interests cf the political and economic leaders, given their stated values 
to then full / cooperate with the neighborhoods. 

Only a conspiracy theory of the intentions of political and business 
leaders can justify che view that they wish to continue the current situa- 
tion which :^educes taxable income, continuously increases the costs of 
services, e^limiaair^tiS or reduces significant markets for private profit, 
and endange^^s the ^«11 being of all urban residents, regardless of social 
class, race or etr -Icity. Ic is also clear that neighborhood organizations 
seeking to srabii: or revitalize their areas need to devote their talent 
and energy to isai^.es other than Intercultural conflict. A resolution is 
evidently d^sir^^^e for almost everybody in the city other than that llioited 
nuisber -who benef- : politically or con^ercially from the raise ry caused by 
insrability an<^ c-aos. 

Sui-h consent. _5 or coalition is possible. Our experience in the field 
indicates rhat th:-re are an increasing number of neighborhoods organized or 
wishing zo org^ni^e co Improve their home areas. There is alsc evidence of 
increasii.':*: hooper- clon or coalition of the various working class cultural 
groups -n -T^any cir-ies. These groups tend to avoid dealing with questions of 
deSegrega:^-C3n- S-^.ih evidence should encourage the formation of planning 
vehicleis cnat "i-- include the various neighborhoods and political leadership. 
If ther^ to be public leadership initiative it should most likely focus 
on the creation or such vehicles of an inclusive nature, chat is, with 
signif i:iar.- roles for the neighborhoods. 

It is essent:^al to understand that the 'iCi^hV.orlioods cannot assume the 
responsibility of neighborhood stabilization or revicalizacion withouc assuming 
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s«se authority and conctol <jf resources which would need to be devolved 
fro« aouicipal govRmaenc, }jo neighborhood-municipal governoenc Partner- 
ship is possible vlthout such devolution. The voluntary groups in the 
neighborhoods have long assutted responsibility without the needed 
authority and resources and have achieved only oiniaal results. Any 
effective strategy vill have to deal with this need. 

The paralysis of residential urban renewal and highway construction 
programs is evidence of the force of negative public opinion. The haltlns 
of these damaging programs will not revitalise the cities, but if soae 




able to avoid the new urban crisis so coccnonly predicted. 



new 
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APPEOTIX METKODOLOGY 

This appendix Is taken froa the STATISTICAL VOLUME of WHO*S 
LEFT lU THE NEIGHBORHOOD: A Report On The Wbrlcing Class Neighborhoods 
Of Our Older Industrial Cities, containing all of the tables. Including 
many not utilized in this report, and containing the breakdown of the 
Hispanic and white groups. This stateaent of methodology is included 
for the readers general information, although same parts are only 
relevant to the STATISTICAL VOLUME. 

This project was undertaken in two parts. Data was collected in 
the fall of 1974 on neighboi.ioods in Chicago, Illinois; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Haitford, Conxiecticut; 
Newark, New Jersey; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Providence, Rhode 
Island; and St. Louis, Missouri. This data included basic socio- 
economic statistics froia 1960 and 1970 census informatioii. In May, 
1975, the study was expanded to include nine other cities: Baltimore, 
Maryland; Boston, Massachusetts; Buffalo, New York; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Lowell, Massachusetts; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Toledo, Ohio; and Wilmington, Delaware, and further 
socio-economic data was derived. • Data was collected on a total of 87 
neighborhoods. 

We utilized census data as the source material in an analysis of 
neighborhoods in older industrial cities in the Northeast, Middle 
Atlantic, Midwest, and Border States. The census tract was chosen as 
the Initial unit of analysis and by aggregation of tracts, approximation 
of neighborhood boundaries was achieved. Using this methodology, and 
by employment of a computer, variables from the Fourth Count Population 
and Housing Statistics were manipulated to measure neighborhood 
characteristics. These characteristics were then translated into per* 
centage form to allow areas of different sizes to be compared- 

The neighborhoods were defined by 1970 census tract boundaries, 
and although some tract boimdary changes did occur between I960 and 
1970, the 1960 data was aggregated to take this factor into account. 
In most cases neighborhood organizations defined the boundaries. In 
other instances, individuals familiar with the areas were asked to aid 
in the definition process, and city planning officials often recommended 
areas of ethnic concentration. 

Other important criteria for selection of neighborhoods included an 
attempt to use ethnically homogeneous areas* so as to produce data 
reflective of ethnic groups residing vrLthin the tracts. For research 
purposes, this becomes of primary Importance in comparing the socio-economic 
status of various ethnic groups. 

Ethnic identity, as tabulated by the Census Bureau, gives only a 
rough approximation of the ethnicity that would actually be found within 
a neighborhood. The Census Bureau measures only "foreign stock population", 
which includes foreign bom and the native population of foreign or mixed 
parentage. Natives of foreign bom parentage whose par<intfl were bom in 



* For the purposes of the research design, blacks are considered an 
ethnic group. 
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different countries were classified according to the country of birth 
of the father. Natives of mixed parentage are classified according to 
the country of birth of the foreign born parent. Thus, second generation 
and "ethnic" is not measured by the census. 

The ethnicity of neighborhoods in the second nine city phase of 
research was further documented with the inclusion of "mother tongue" 
data. A Polish neighborhood in Buffalo, with a 37% foreign stock 
population contained almost 60% Polish-speaking residents. Thus, the 
"true" ethnicity of the neighborhoods can only be approximated from the 
Census Bureau collection techniques. 

The 1960 census data did not include Asian, Lithuanian, 
Yugoslavian, Portuguese, or Spanish speaking ethnic groups. French 
Canadians and Appalachians have never been measured by the Census Bureau. 
However, it is possible to determine French Canadians by correlating 
ethnicity (Canadians) and language (French). "Persons of Spanish 
Origin" as defined by the Census Bureau in 1970 included persons who 
spoke Spanish or persons in families where the head or spouse spoke 
Spanish. Puerto Rican, as an ethnic group in 1970, is a subset of the 
Spanish speaking category. For the purposes of our study Chicano or 
Mexican-American neighborhoods were deduced to be those Spanish speak- 
ing neighborhoods which were not Puerto Rican. This was supported by 
other information from local sources which indicated a high percentage 
of Chicanos in Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee. 

A similar policy vas employed in reference to the four WASP neigh- 
borhoods. One neighborhood. East End, was documented as primarily 
Appalachian.* Unfortunately no data existed on the ethnicity of the 
WASP neighborhoods in St. Louis, Indianapolis, or Detroit. However, 
persons familiar with these neighborhoods stated that they do indeed 
contain significant concentrations of Appalachians. 

The category of white ethnic neighborhoods included both neighbor- 
hoods with populations of predominantly one ethnic background, such" 
as Italians, Poles or Appalachians, and also included neighborhoods 
with populations of two or more primary white ethnic groups. Knowledge 
of these neighborhoods and their churches establishes the primary 
Roman Catholic identity of most of these areas. Neighborhoods were 
considered ethnic if the foreign stock exceeded 15%. The Census Bureau 



* Michael Maloney, president of The Urban Appalachian Council, 

addressed the issue of who is an Appalachian in The Social Areas of 
Cincinnati: Toward an Analvsis of Social Needs . "Cine inna t i ' s 
Appalachian Committee defines an Appalachian as anyone who was born 
in the Appalachian region (as defined by the Appalachian Regional 
• Commission of the Federal government) or whose ancestors were born 
there. . .Anyone who shares in the regional subculture which evolved 
in the eastern mountains can be called an Appalachian." 
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suggests that doubling this figure will give the approximate ethnicity 
of the neighborhood. Using this as the guide the majority of the 
white ethnic neighborhoods had an ethnic populations of between AO 
and 70 percent. Given all these inherent limitations within the 
research design, the ethnic homogeneity of the neighborhoods still 
remains strong enough in the 1970 census for concrete conclusions to 
be made. 

With the 1960 data, this is not always true. First, measurement 
of Spanish speaking and Eastern European ethnic groups was not well 
established, nor was there any measure of language. The ethnic 
composition of most of the neighborhoods within the study had remained 
relatively stable for white ethnic and black neighborhoods, but in the 
Hispanic neighborhoods this is not necessarily true. This means that 
.the 1960 data and the changes or trends in Hispanic neighborhoods 
from 1960 to 1970 are highly questionable. 

The manipulation of the census data used the Shevsky-Bell method 
of area analysis, and followed accepted social science research 
standards. This method, first applied to the Bay Area of California 
in 1940, consisted of constructing selected data into ratios by census 
tracts. For instance in the Front Park neighborhood in Buffalo the 
census data "under five years old" has a ratio of 89. The interpreta* 
tion of this ratio meant that for every 1,000 persons in the Front 
Park area 89 were under five years old. By moving the decimal point 
one place to the left, the ratio was transformed into a percentage. 
Thus, in the case of Front Park, 3.9% of the population was under five 
years old. All values of census data in this study were expressed in 
percentages . 

The SMSA (Standard Metxopolitan Statistical Area) percentage acted 
as the primary independent variable, although in some cases the city 
and suburban ratios were used. The neighborhood data was usually 
considered the dependnec variable in comparison of characteristics. 

Although trending analysis is more comprehensive when more than 
the minimum of two points are used, inferences based upon the changes 
from 1960 to 1970 were accomplished by computing percentages of the 
specific variables. Percent differences were found by subtracting 
the 1960 percentage from the 1970 percentage. This figure was then 
divided by the 1960 base variable, and multiplied by 100. For example, 
in the city of Newark, 20.6% of the labor force was employed in sales 
or clerical positions. In 1970, this figure was 22.9% realizing an • 
increase of 11.6%. Although speculative this type of analysis provided 
the statistical data base for assumptions concerning the future trends 
found within these areas. 

The methodology for aggregate percentages (white ethnic, t)lack, 
Hispanic, city, suburb, SMSA) used in this report was accomplished by 
compiling the specific geographic variables, and then finding the mean. 
This procedure is in itself statistically improvident, in that it adds 
percentages rather than numbers- Nevertheless, the aggregation pro- 
cedure is still sufficiently accurate for reasonable assumptions to be 
made concerning the data results. 
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The "white ethnic" composite statistic included all white 
neighborhoods (53), while the Hispanic neighborhoods (10) included 
both Puerto Rlcan and Chicano ethnic groups. A greater distinction 
within specific ethnic groups was made when Individual ethnic groups 
were aggregated. These aggregations included 23 black neighborhoods, 
10 Polish, 10 Italian, 7 Puerto Rican, 3 Chicano, 4 French Canadian, 
3 Irish. 2 Hungarian, 2 Slovak, and A WAS?, probably Appalachian, 
neighborhoods, one Greek and one Russian Jewish. 

The integration of data between the first nine cities and the 
second nine cities also promoted occasional problems. The two 
greatest problems incurred were the paucity of educational data derived 
from the first set, and the marital status definition. In the first 
nine cities, the category of "separated" wag included with "married" 
persons. In the second nine city data, "separated" is included with 
"divorced" persons. With the "age" category similar problems of 
aggregation were discovered, however, neither in the marital status 
designation nor the age category were these technical difficulties 
significant enough to affect the final results. 

It was possible to collect far more data for the second nine 
cities than for the first. Because of this some of the aggregate 
tables are based on nine cities. However eight aggregate tables are 
based on the second nine cities (Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Indianapolis, 
Lowell, Milwaukee, Springfield, Toledo, and Wilmington). These tables 
are Poverty Statistics, Number of Weeks Worked in 1969, Residence five 
Years Ago, Year Moved Into Housing Unit, Gross Rent, Year Structure 
Built, Units in Structure and Number of Automobiles. The aggregate 
tables School Enrollment, Occupation, Employment Status, and Marital 
Status each have some categories based only on data from the second nine 
cities. A finer breakdown on housing values was available for the 
second nine cities so that there are two aggregate tables for Housing 
Values, one which includes data from the second nine cities only and 
the other which includes data from all eighteen cities. One aggregate 
table. Place of Work, was based on data from seven cities: Bos Con, 
Buffalo, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Springfield, Toledo, and WUmlngton. 

The neighborhoods in the second nine cities tended to be smaller, 
less educated, more poor, and more ethnically homogeneous. With the 
exception of one French Canadian neighborhood in the Boston SMSA, they 
are all located within the city boundaries. The first nine city neighbor- 
hoods varied in size, were primarily located within the city, and tended 
to be more heterogeneous in character. 

Given all the procedural limitations and methoclologlcal problems 
which liave been discussed, the study still contains a high degree of 
Internal validity, and remains essenClaily correct in following accepted 
social science research standards. This report represents perhaps the 
most comprehensive research in scope and approach to diverse ethnic 
neighborhoods undertaken to date. 
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Foreword 



"kcdlining" is o term th.il w.is sc.irccU' kncnvn 
fvur yt'^r.s ago. BtH llwnks to the p.iinstokinK 
c'ftoris of comniuniiy groups \o prcsun'o thi'ir 
nv.'ij>hbf>rhtviHs. we now know that .irbitr.iry refusal 
by iL'pilt-'rs to invusl in oldL'r urban niMj;liborlHnKts 
dooms thosi> neighborhoods to .1 pn-niiititrL' 
d^'.nh. Th.n process. popuKirly en Ned rL-dlininj;. 
Iv»r. been documenled in set 'res of eitie*' bv 
cnmtriunity j;roup.s th.u LiKircd in the iMM-niunts 
o\ cdiinty ciuirlhoust s to prujiut' st.itisMcs -.vfjich 
show u'lu I j'viwly iJi.i! : • MU ill i^',hh»irli».. -vh ^\vr^' 
not g, ,1 Mir sh.iH ■■■ iii..rtj;.i^L' tnitnt.-\ And 
the 1 • ^HJ.'!itv j;r.Hips ;-'"v,riL-d Cunir;ri.-ss ior 
rcdrt-- 

The dtieumi-nt.-^ ;>n - >^ tlri-tud in hvjrinj;s J.»st 
M.n- K-rVirr tlu> n.ifr ru Lm; ConimK-.-e. It is 
htUd to ree.UI ir: -sin .iw: ■ thi- impeti.^ fi.r 
relorrn coin*,' si» , n'Ci; mi.; r'l'isu.isivi-; . fr,'ni 
};r.iss roots or^.i:::.Mtii , > unipollmt; vv.vs 
the- ti'Stimnny iv ru-.u :h.i: \vithin ^••vor.il 
nionliis Ci'n^rc^"- iMs J .it", I I'rt'sidfnt fdrd 
si>;ni>d irito I.hn :: • .ir r.-.-: .-linj* bill whuh I 
spf>nj.(>r<'d, :hf i ; mhv .I<h;. Dis«.lo,-inx' Act " 
This lri:Js).ni(,n ^^..^ p.. -t-tJ -^piic ,1 strong 
b.icklosh during til ^ ^~..,^ii»n .} Congre*-x .ig.iinst 
new rej:iibtor\' It-r.i-J.i: m «»; .ifiy kind. 

In iTi«iny \v,u> tilt- :-. ^in»- Miirti;,'ii;L* l^iselosiirf 
Act is Ihe bc'st'kind 1 it«rr le^ishtion LVtoUse 
it nriL'feiv pi^ovide^ Lcin^—mni; Rnuips ond Ua.iI 
^»ffiri.iK with inlorm.Tr n, .in j k-avt's thu precJSL' 
remedy the locohty Tii.mk-, to this new l.nv. 
it \vill no longer be nL-n ssop, fn nssembk' Ui*" 
investmt'nr st.iti«.tics. oim- nio. tg.^yc ot .1 tin\t.'. in 
order to d«.)cunient redlining. I ho Act retpilres 
cvvry bank or snvinps institution to j;ive .1 public 
♦^ccountlni; of where tho eomrniitiity's monev is 
being k-nt. With this disclosuro. it will be mnch 
murv drftieitit for ieiuk-rs to iustify writing ^jff 
entirir neighbttrhoods. stirno ti.ivt* done in the 
P«^st. 



In our efforts to enoet Federal anti-tvdlining 
legiskition. members of the Senate Blinking 
Committee received inv.ilunbk' rese.itxh aissistanee 
from Or. Arthur N'.ip.irstek, and testimony froni 
the Mational Center for UrUm Affairs. It is also 
lair to say that the disclosure bill would rievcr 
h.ne become knv but for the research and local 
orv,.ini/ing attiv.tv undertaken by the National 
T ,uiing .ind Iiif'^rmalion Center under Ms. Gale 

ntott.Vs U-.utir nip. The V(?r>' idea that mortgage 

M'stment :'-.iiM>urLMvouId be helpful In the 
r . ht to sa-. > itii-s trom arbitrary disinvustmenl 
I- nu direv' tr. .^i the community groups. 

Uisclos::^' Uxi'slation •ihuuld be the beginning, 
n,.t ;he errant cooperative efforts between 
govenmit-^'.':-. at ali levels and community groups 
to presen ind restore urban neighborl,HH)ds. 
l.e^islatii'T that grows cuit of the expc-rience of 
commumr ~ is more likely tn succeed than 
legisl.ilinr L^o'-ed from above. Tor years, the 
thrvtst ot r > r.il U'\»islatio»i for America's cities 
lia-i refli-i; lie Amerlran jnstmet to tear down 
thi- old ar- -mid anew. Neighborhn(»d groups that 
protc-ted bulldozers were heard dimly, if at 
all. Hut a<. .Mierica begins to run out of infinitely 
i htMp n-x ^:nes and suburbs reach their natural 
limits. pin.;.v makers are beginning to hear the 
l>fople ant": understand the need for policies that 
reuigni/e r.nv v.iliu' of existing city neighborhoods 
and tlu" ut—d to preserve them. 

As Con>:-i's'* gnipes for new approaches to the 
preservatiein (>f old neighborhcnidb. the lead will 
undoiibtediv cume from the neighborhotnis 
themselves - as it sn clearly hos in the successful 
anti*redlinmg campaign. 



Senator William Prcwmire 
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Preface 



With this paper and the rect-nt legisl.ition 
which the Congress passed this year, w'c have 
embarked on what I hope Will bi- a new era in 
the development of nalioniil policy' — wc have 
finally recognizi'd the importance of the 
noighborhtHjd as a basis in public policy 
formulation. Residential neighborhoods ore 
not simply collections of ' n-al properties" ti> 
be regarded without cont'rrn for the pi'nplc. > 
cultures and the potential eci^nuniic g.iin— not 
drain, they have on a city. 

As far back as 1971, when a number of community 
organiPA'rs and urban affairs activists got together 
following a workshop run by the Catholic 
Conference for Urban Ministry', we asked tmr- 
selves, was it possible to develop a local issue 
into a national one. This paper and the activity 
which has taken place around redlining and dis- 
investment throughout the country, has amply 
demonstrated how far we have come from asking 
that (]ucstion. 

A year later, in Mareh, I '^72. Black, Hispanic. 
White and mixed groups from fifty cities came 
^together for a National Housing Conference in 
Chicago. Together the participants found that 
the Federal Housing Administration (FHA), the 
real estate, lending and insurance industries. 
Wore largely responsible for the decline and 
destruction of large areas in the eenlr.il city. 

The 1600 conference participants — pt'litici.ins. 
neighborhood activists and housing consumer 
advocates — learned a great deal from one another 
and came to the conclusion that black, white and 
brown central city rcsldfuls were being exploited 
by these institutiot^s. 

Gale Cincotla of the N'atitmal Training and 
Information Center began to do stime fophistic.ited 
research in Chicago to determine the lending 
practices tif local savings and loan and other 
lending institutions and the FHA insurance 
practices. Arthur Naparslek of the Malional Center 
for Urban Ethnic Affairs began at the same lime 
to investigate on a national level a number of 
potential strategies to combat urban disinvfstnient 
and redlining. 

Slowly, both the .N.itional Training and 
Information Center and the Nat Ion, 1 1 Center for 
Urban Hthnic Affairs, found more and nitire 
neighborhood people working to combat the 
pri)blem. The issue began to surfaco in local 
newspapers, in stale legislatures, and finally, on 
the floors of the U.S. Congress with the InhoduCtion 
of a bill by Senator Proxmire (D-Wisc). Chairman 
of the Senate Banking Committee re»iuiring full 
disclosure bv lending institnMnns a- ♦h, -.nurc* ' 
of thiMr !>>sets ,-1 I hi- pl.in-tp' T-' n-^ Iwc 

similiSi i".ils WL'ii- spon«;ored t" - onL;:.-s«»m»-n 
Mt.aklv iD.-M.Tisi nnd St. C.er: .nne (O -K I i 



Prior to the Congressional hearings on redlining, 
community groups were mobilizing to take action 
in their cities. The U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) began to lake 
another look at the problems of the neighborhood. 
HUD, aloi -j; with the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board supported a 20-cily urban reinvestment 
program modelled after the Pittsburgh Meighbor- 
hood Plousing Services program. 

Concem and action to help resolve the problems 
of redlining and disinvestment spilled over Inati 
hundretis of local neighborhood organizations 
\* /t t. h suddenly saw the same pattern of 
inslj;:utional bias and neglect in their communities. 

Tf^ Catholic Church, concerned about the 
w^lf.ure and stability of the neighborhood began 
to --m others in expressing an awareness of this 
gn-^^-ving problem. The Campaign for Human 
Dt*v'.'lopment of the U.S. Catholic Conference 
sponsored a project involving support foranti- 
disOTvestment programs in th'.' cities of Cincinnati, 
Bos'^on, Chicago and Washington, D.C. Most 
rectfnlly, the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops affimied their support for anti-disinvesl- 
mer~.t procedures. The Bishops, in a statement 
tilltrJ The Right to a Decent Home" affirmeii 
Iherr support for anti-redlining or anti-disinvesl- 
ment practices. Said the Bishops discrimina- 
tior: based on geography is as destructive as 
other forms of discrimination. We must insure 
fair jnd equal access to available credit." 

T ne d(x:ument which follews addre.sses a 
fuf.-ijmental cause of urban deterioration and 
lav- the groundwork for the challenge that lies 
a hi- id — the development of the re-investmcnl 
prc^ cdures to aid declining neighborhoods. I feel 
till- document is p.irlicularly important because 
it n-rreiienls the melding together of national 
an.i ^immunity ba^sed perspectives on a specific 
issu • 

T^pefully this paper will initiate a whole series 
nf -.rTtuins that will culminate in a national urban 
ne:c:hborhood policy that would look at all the 
fac: :'rs that have an impact on neighbtirhoods, 
ano develop the kinds of soluti(ms necessar)- to 
revu e our declining but .^till viable urban 
nfii;hborhoods. It is hoped that this paper will 
be used bv various Community and church 
organizations involved in the problems of 
declming neigh borhooils tn declining cities. 

Special thanks and a great deal of credit for 
this paper must be given to the staffs of NCt'I£A 
and the National Training and Information Center. 
Thanks are also in order for the Campaign for 
Human Development and the Ford Foundatitm 
for their inte: est in and financial -support for 
this project. Wilhou! iH»mii thv i'.-,hborh(^vHi 
issitL' wimKi rs'-vi'r h.i\ "-v ;i.»!ional pc«li» v 

■.rl 

M'^t;r. Geno Baroni, President 
Xationril Centt'r for 
Urban Ethnic Affairs 
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Urban nisitivestcttunt: 
The Raad lo Deciine 



Simv IHVi hoU'-inj; Jiui commtji!:rrv tli'vi-ldpnit 

on.u-ti'd into rri<v;r>im> diri't"!:ii .It h.iltinj; tiv 
phvsii-.ll ilfti-rioMiion »>f AmcritMi- u itit-s mtlud«> 
Public Hi>iiMni;. thi- T\\.\ (IvdcT^ii ifousinj; 
Ailniinisu.iiioh), L'tIliji Ki-iu-w.il M.uid Litit's. ond 
nutri- rcivtitly, Ki vonUt.' Sh.uing. Comiiuthity 
tX'wlDpinv ni f\i-\t'iuif Sh.uing iCI^RS) ond Hoiisin.i; 
.illiHv.MUi's. to nanic .1 fi w. Pl.ins h.n^' U-cn 
' .uiHkTt.ikon .It ovt>r\- lowl. trom thi' ioc.il to tlu' 
n.ition.il, til proM'rw both tlU' l.ut .ij-d tht- >pirit 
.of our lit it's. Yvi m P7b, AnuTii.in itics.Uf still 
conf runted >vi!h i-nurmmis diffii iil:i,'v iniddk'- 
d.i>s pi>pul.iti{>nr fliv to tht.' ■ ubUrK i-ionomi^- 
.ind l.ix b.isi's t-rodi". irinu- incriMsi-^ .ind tin- 
iHi.ilitv (if Ijfi. lonjiniii's 1.1 di'ilinr The huusinj; 
i.'n>is txp.indinji; .ind now totu his .ihiuist i'\ it\' 
ni.i|or urUin icntt-r. Why, oftor •-u m.tny proj^r.ims 
.ind so much .itti-ntii-n. do thos.- probk-ms 
pt-rsiM? Why .in- our citii-s in i^nMti-r troubli- 
now th.m vw'T bi-fiiri-? 

Tho probli-m ol tirb.in divlini- is ,^ tompk-N i^nv. 
Covi-mnu-nt policy .m.ilvsts, .u.uU'miii.ins. 
jtturn.ihsts ond others .ignv th.it it i> i.iuiii'd by 
J nurnb«T of cunver^inj*. f.iiMors including {he ' 
ffk-cts of intr.imt.'tr(^po|it.in job dispiTs.il. the 
brtMkdowii of mtmicip.il .ind st.iti' fiscil systems. 
hllU^in^; t.bsoksci'nce, demo>;Mphic ch.in^es. .ind 
re.il est.ite m.in.ij.',i.Tnent poUcies 

Oc'spite such .m.ilyses, however, urb.in pi)}iiii'> 
.mil pnii;r.ims \^^\\. Ur^cW t.iiled We behi-ve th.it 
whik these t.it tors nri' indt-vd si^nifii.int, the 
princip*il ro.ison for !ht.si- f.iiiiires is jh.it the 
systcniif origins ot iirb.m decMne h.ive not been 
ckMrly n'connized. The rei|uisite preconditions for 
effective t.h.inv;e h.ive not been met. Inste.id of 
pera-ivinj; th.it the deterior.,tion of our cities is 
rooti'd in ct.'rt.iin institution.ih/ed policu's, .ittitude?. 
.md pr.ictiies. the tendency h^^^ ollcn been t.' 
respond to symptoms. Vor' structured info th< 
system jn nn.st cities .ire proci«;ses whu'' ■} 
to dist rr-Mn.)ti,,n ^>nd in'.'ointv : he ti^vmi- : 
^. :ri'i,i ■ .ir-.is r.;i..c- thf i.!",'.' riuvtirds therrTU^-sii:..-: 
' ■ 'T' ' ' -vt^hborr . . One ::iscrrnnn.i:f- 

s.iinst j;iJi\iUu.: >. tho othet discrimin^tf 
if;.iiiist entire ctiTr:7ntjnitil'> When eit-iier -ihes^- 
w Liper.iiinp. we ..m expect u-nsions retuvvn 
:he rnce*. lo incre.»si., .^nd ffne decline L^f th>> -itv 
to .icceli f.ite. 
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A second reason for ihe persistenl failure ^( s*'^n 
programs has been the tendency to perceive tne 
problem on a grand scale- Virtually all efforts to 
hall ihe decline of our cili*^ are marked by a failure 
lo define national policy inilialiveS which serve 
the varied needs of d'lUefin^ neighborhoods. If we 
are to speak realistically of preconditions required 
for effective change, it mosi be recognized ihat 
ihe neighborhood-— noi the sprawling, anonymous 
metropolis— is the key. In real terms, people live 
in neighborhoods, not cities. In real terms, their 
investments, emotional aS well as economic, are in 
neighborhoods, not cities- And the cily cannot 
Survive if its neighborho<?^s continue to decline. 

Purpose and Assumptions 

This publication addresses reaiining as part of 
the Urger problem of urban disrnvestmenl. Its 
purpose is lo discuss the redlining dilemma with 
special emphasis on establishing: linkages between 
the private, public and community sectors. It 
will define and examine redlining in terms of 
cause, effect and inherent strategies for change, 
and provide case histories which illustrate both 
its consequences and workable options for its 
elimination. Finally, it will provide specific 
recommendations for dealing with redlining at the 
local, state and national levels, with primary 
emphasis on options ft" organizing local citizen 
efforts to combat it. 

There are four basic, formative assumptions 
underlying this perspecti^^ on the nature of urban 
disintegration and the preconditions requisite for 
ending It. The first of theSe i>ssumptions is that 
the roots of urban decline— '^nd attendant 
problems such as vandalism and widespread heflllh 
hazards — are systemic. Unjil these problems ^rc 
seen as the result of inequities built Into the 
social fabric, program*; at <*vtTv ifvi'l ,ind of cver>' 
magnitude will rebuilt ii\ I'^'v lun^mn'- vucirefis. 

A second, relattwi assu's'^^Ption vi-'ni-*t"r,..i ctTt-iin 
preconditions whnch mu;^' mtr i cvtrn thy 
minimal climale fejr effccH^e chanp; is to exist. 
For example, since the avaiiabilily of credit has 
a direct bearing on the quality of cirban life and 
the net effectiveness of urban government, credit 
policies constitute a major precondition. Adequate 
credit policies, supported by bw and enforced 
by both the public and the private sectors, must 
exist to insure that the ch-^Hengc of neighborhood 
revitalization can be met. 

As mentioned earlier, a Ihird assurr.plion 
made in this publication is that the ntighborhood 
ii. the real arena for action lo revitalize the city. 



As a political, geographic and programmatic 
component of the metropolis, and as the repository 
of human economic and emotional investments/ 
the neighborhood is the logical building block for 
revitalization efforts. 

The fourth, and equally important, assumption is 
that needed systemic change can be fostered at 
the grass-roots level. Contrary to popular belief, 
citizen organizations have a long, honored position 
in American life. The philosophy of a citizenry 
united to effect change is at the very heart of 
our politics, and is one of the most direct, economical 
and effective means to maintain a satisfactory 
quality of life. The fact that redlining has come 
to be recognized in many quarters as a fiictor 
contributing to urban decline, is due'Ui^gely to 
organized citizens concerned about the condition of 
their lives, neighborhoods and cities. As this 
publication will show, the efforts of a variety of 
citizen organizations provides a dear indication 
that disinvestment is susceptible to grass-roots 
pressures, and can lead to partnerships between 
the citizenry, the public and the private sectors. 

The Cycle of Decline 

Disinvestment is literally a series of progressive 
steps by which area lending institutions extricate 
themselves from neighborhoods they predict will 
deteriorate. Among the principal tactics. in dis- 
investment is redlining. Thus termed beciiuse' more 
blatant practitioners draw red lines around target , 
neighborhoods on area maps, redlining may consist 
of outright refusal to accept mortgage or home< 
improvement loan applications. Or it may involve 
a number of subtler actions: awarding mortgage 
loans on inordinately short terms with high 
downpayment requirements; refusing to lend on 
properlie?^ older than a prescribed number of years; 
stalling on appraisals to discourage potential 
borrowers; underappralsals; refusing to lend in 
amounts below a fixed minimum figure, and 
charging inordinately high closing costs, to name 
a few. As a policy, it is defended on the grounds 
that investment in high risk areas is equivalent 
to mismanagement of depositors' funds, and is 
ultimately counter-productive, both for the 
depositor and for the If^nding institution. 

In practice, however, redlining is less a protective 
action against unnecessary financial risk, and 
more a self-fulfilling prophecy of decline for specific 
neighborhoods. First, the decision to "redlinc" is 
based on a subjective assessment of the likely 
effects of (1) race or ethnicity, (2) age of the . 
housing stock, and (3) the potential for financial 
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h's^ in .\ i;i\vn iiinuiumiU'. .isst'ssnu-nt 
i«i »>fti.'n in.uii- bi'th prinr lo cviJcniY ui .u"iii.il 
di'i'liiU'. .uui withiuH ri'tcroHk !• Ic >iwh Kulprs .k 
rf'-idt-nrs" t-n-ilit riitinj;s. tik' mrrout loruiiin'n nt 
thf h.'ijsifii; .ji'i k ri'i'.jnllr"-- o\ .ij:*-, .iiu) ilu- v i.tt^ilitv 
lit jhr k (»uimiinM V .1*' 'a1ii>1»' i iiu luiimi". it^ .^mIiiv 

ti' .tltt.5« 1 tU W hiUiT-- .MUl !!h ^n!\i-lu \ »'! It- 

bii^itU N..i -.1 

AiuJ I'l'i.uist' the inmi'-Ji.^li- tc-hU ilu* il>-ii«.h<p 
{i« fi'JlitK- In (hi- v\ itluii .u\ >il «»f ipvintfs ifi.jinrft.1 
ti> ;U>init.iin th.it .••'SirHiiiniv hv .ilih kl j -^jiu i-sf i^u'iil 
m-silrt'N th.it ;iti Itl.i- u ill. in f.J. I v>ikiir Itn.il 
kli'^«i>-iti)m Ii\ini; in ,1 rt.'kniiu'\! .h«'.i mul tl\it tlU'ii 
N.uiiiii-s in-.ti\ui i-t l>i inii , iMU k'i U'ii t.» nu'i!>;.tr.c 
.iiui hoiiif :[n^'ri>\ rnu-nt tiir l.^^.il 11-., ■ .ui' 

khir«"t»*(t ic .>(lict Ii'so ri^kv .Ut-.w -U'-u.iIU jwu 

Nllhllfl'N IhuN !|U' K-'^ul'-tllN (.f [LAlillli'J 

k;.«v( iniiiv; i ri dit pdu U"- .in J Hum is. .11 wi'U 
!'-<'iiui lit url-.m k'l-nifiN, ri-dlmni.'.. in -bn-A. h.i-. 
it'.'-stru. lj\f !nru;- .ithl siiui ; ■ u-rin i > >n ni Onitu •■ > 
Iv'th tiir miii'i-. if\ n-uifiitN .iiii! tiifir » itic^ 

U--tiiiu.n\ hi-i.Uf ifif "^i-n.itf { .tnumttf.' cti 
il.iiiKitUi I [riiNim; .iiiJ (.'iLmh /Xtt^ur-. iM.n l-i'Ni 
u'n.cinsMi; Un- !mUjNn\ s m.ilul.itoiA kl j-, !■ "-uv.' ,ir 
II- li'iidmi; il.it. 1 In ri'plt'U' with \ntiir»M«' lA.iinpli'N 
i-: fhi- iiiN,jH k",tru'tit pM'M NN .mj Its ,-iu\ [n I )ni. 
hflptt;! 'A.iv t.; ntuii'f't.ind it^ upkLi'it'ii i- t,t u.\i>' 
tlu- f ipiTtftiki' III .1 tv|"-:-. (i iu'i>'Jibi»rlvunl. h. v'jn- 
niMi: v.illi thi- kli-'invt"'ttiit'Ml ktt'i . >;'.>ii. .iiilI I'tuliiii; 
U'llh its tiri.il 1 1 in-fi-Mifiiii' Ciuidt'tiM-kl .inii po'"-!- 
phi.tN4-d, thi- •fNttMi>tMV ni Mr Iht'i'dkT,' siwklfi. 
ot tl'r MiKv.iiikfi' Al!i.>rn (• ut I ntK k'rtuil C iti/k-n-. 
pr>'ViJ» N J \i.r\ ili'.ir kl»-» ripti, tn nt lhi> [»li.i>..»- 
iit kl« l.-iji>ijtioii initiiitk ii h\ .1 kii't unifi ti- jKm\,-,t ' 



I'h.iNf 1: I!:,- HfijU'ru I'oHUftUfUtu 

ilu- iH'i>;hlMrh»'"^i is «.h.M.iUfri.'f^l by 
likUiNitii; sttHk tn «•^l,.il^■tu v»Mulitn>n. bx' 
if.Kiy .Ik k CSS l^^ k(»;i\ orilM'M.il in«ii 1 »;.!>;<.• in»»n<.'v' 
.iiul lu'inf iiipn'^ ''nik-iit 1»'.>ms. t|iii\ iiii* 
Ik'k.il Ini-it '-NN,-. .iinl i;»»»'kl » i(v SkT\ i^i'N 

[•h.iN,. ii /;•. /'-;•,•,■,.,' 
\\u i---ttt!iH*, k it\'- ivt«- iifp»'Nit»ir\ nisiifnlinn- 
.Miki N.ii^u- !,H.i! .Mikl i.i.iti .In.,,,., i.i- 

■ ti.MiN -i-i Ntritiv;ftit !i».,n i«'v|inkMu iitN tor 
tiuit iu-ii:i>bi<i'5.'<'kl .^\■^^\ >Mkju.,tk-.i pU'U'r»'tkc 
ti't >;ijniini; nn >i «''» 'k v\ li.'ii-c- in 

tin- Nulnill'N ,.. ii'ik-;- jMiIn k,t , j.^ 

Ph.lNi- Ml ;V, , 

I'.lttu ip.lt Uk; Jc'pxNit, tin's kli'tk-niHIic t»' .Ik 1 

ni>»rr .iiii'.i' N..iv I'K- ii» Ji.inik'l [n,i:k'\' tn 
^•lil<■! ,ifr,!N Mm' kitK,-5 tk'n;Iili,>i|nHikl In 
u^LUiiu-vi k»rm.^Ji\ -vli'ik^a avN 
!iu I'siin.'in \l,'ftr,.iv;,'N flu'k' .,1,. I'ltci.'il ^nlv 
'.iiiilk-! Ikhn'i tfi "> • f.. i"^-^'^ f viii-.\ n p.i\ 
imi tUn iiitilu'j- int*'!*-.^: r.Ht'N Njmft IiviP 
i.tf k t. t I'l ,ir>' tiur^i outnrjii 
InNtituiMMi (iMit - iu-i)f\ tKcir |.,|,ihn 
k- •. Ill h.h't rii'kiin in ti^,. p.jiiiM il 
.iMM bv J.itinifi.il p«'tk''i^f liu' viNk 

i'nip!('\ r»l b\ t he sj\ i/i^.n in^tjtuti' it!> 
.nniirm lb»' n..K -'li the l\i--l->>'t -ulMk.'* li^c 
k rncii.i llic .Mi.i!\ Nis bk' niki-s a iiiiiiliHu; 
prnphtw 1 ^ I" « 'H 'i"in the iu'i)A'»i'i'-''- 

hii.».t m-iiii' th.it ffik- hcii'^iMj; sik^k 
Ji'clitu' i I'Miir ri'p.iir- .iikl impip^ t'iniTits 
.in* iff! uii.U{»'tikl''Ll tik-'i'-r-il k(<n}ni«'i>k»' 
Ml thk' nt'i>:'M'<nrbi'nti 1-. uH'K'niiim'k4 roU'uli.il 
btivtTN ,'.(1 »■;..,. •.vhi'f.> }i<r l^'.Jiis. .jjikj Ink} 
thcniNfi-. Nt,.t'r»'i.l t.t .iflk'i sdifi" 
ncii-jib..rl',o..ii. 
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Phase rV: 77; <• Rise af FHA hifured Mortj^anes 
Savings institutions concur in the decision to 
redlinc the neighborhood, and shtirtly 
convi'ntionol loons arc considered to be ''too 
risky." Inevitobly, all the neighborhood 
properties ore financed under FHA 100"'.»- 
insured mortgages. ReoUorS, speculators, 
brokers, and big institutional investors, 
accustomed to the complexities of the THA 
mortgage process, move in. 

Phase V: Dfcliiu- 
The neighborhood is "turned over" in a few 
yi»,irs. Property values decline, while taxes 
itti' hlHlti'r, relative to the value of the 
ptkij»i.'.HeH. Absentee l.mdlordism flourishes, 
and with it, the incentive for property 
maintenance disappears. IniiOred FHA 
mortgages compound the loss of incentive 
for property maintenance. Building 
abandonment increoses. Crime increases. 
City services decline, 

Phase VI; Urhan ReMejefl/ 
The redlined neighborhood is by now 
completely blighted. The city sells the 
property tii wcH-connected developers, 
jnd large-scale, profitable projects are 
begun. Conventional'financing reappears 
for the new developments, and the cycle is 
begun again. 

The cycle of decline described above suggests 
the influence of soverol interrelated issues: 

(0 That cert .1 in factors will likely emerge os 
common to redlined inner-city neighbor- 
hoods, e.g., residents' racwlethnic makeup: 
ape of housing stock and residents' income 
levels. 

(2) That systemic attitudes rel.ited to racial ethnic 
minorities .ind lower* .ind working-cUiss 
poor help to shape disinvestment policies, 
and that institutionalized self-interest is 
among the factors that inhibit effective 
industry response to the urb.tn dilemma. 
Since data on the lending patten^s of savings and 
loans are limited, it is as yet impossible to 
present a precise statistical relationship between 
such factors as race, ethnicity, oge of housing 
stock, level of income or proximity to ethnically 
tranr.itional areas, and disinvestment'redlining. 
While we acknowledge the fact that until such 
data exist in full, these relationships cannot be 
fully documented, nevertheless, it is apparent that 
ihcy are key factors in the decision to disinvest. 
This is not conjecture. Available statistics pt'int 



directly to the impact of race, age of housing and 
income level upon redlining ^nd the resultant 
disinvestment. 

No one. including statisticians, is prepared to 
accept numerical data alon.:. Narrative documenta- 
tion—cise histories, for example — abounds to 
support the conclusion that disin vested neigh- 
borhoods tend to share three fundamental 
characteristics: 

1. if the neighborhood rs not already pre- 
dominantly black or ethnic, the population 
is shifting toward a non>white majority, or 
the neighborhood is in close proximity to 
predominantly black, ethnic areas; 

2. The housing stock is more than l> years 
old; and. 

The residents may be from many income strata, 
but are primarily in tht.' low- to moder.tte- 
income brackets. 

It is important to examine each of these conclusions 

in some detail. 

Riice and Ethnicity 

Virtually ever>' maior document on the subject 
of disinvestment, redlining and disclosure is 
crammed with references to the relationship 
between the residents' race'othnicity, and the 
decision to disinvest. Contained in the record 
of the 1975 hearings on the Home Mortgage 
Disclosure Bill (S. 1281), for example, is a 
statement which serves as a small bibliography 
of studies, linking the two". 

A series of studies bv the Committee of the 
Judiciary. U.S. Senate, the U S. Civil Rights 
Commission and the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing on the 
degree ot conventional mortgage lending in 
major American cities in the last decade has 
revealed the decreasing commitment on the 
part of ccimmercial and savings banks and 
savings and loan associations to Underw-'riting 
single-family residfrnial mortgages in areas 
undergoing racial transition, areas that 
soon wouici be in transition, or are.is already 
dominated by minority groups.' 

But these are not by any meJns theonly such 
reports. In the wealth of material on the dis- 
investment problem, two studies focusing 
explicitly on the statistical correlation between 
rnce ethnicity and disinvestment have attained 
Jn almost classic status: Karen Orren's Ct rporafc 
Po.e.'r and Socitil Chan^^c. and Richard I. Divine's 
IV/n rt- the iojiU r iopki^ fir^K These studies examine 
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.i:ui Kuiihnlo ■-ii;nitii.inti\ th.v .I's tin- r.u i.il L-\h.ni, 

.It i"i'Mi;hlv till ■^jnii' ipiU'lii'sH'M I'lititU'J /\(\';, .'.if ■ 

'<'■-- tt doiiinit'iit's tlif Jitti^ iiltv ot lotiiinv; 
lii' 'A ith .1 trulv vn>ik.UMt' Jt'linitu'n (>t r* lilinsni; 
.invi Ht^ti-'s th.it tlif vwrkint; Ji-nnituMi in u-f In 
:;h- Iviirr.il IK-inv I cii^ H.vik I^,..irJ 1 1 HI HBi 

i;foi;r.iphrc ili'>t.rinutKitii>n in U'niitni: 
t'n!\ uhiTf tiifif i'^ .1 litMi v.i'sc tii.ii ti^. 

"."n.ir.u nti/i'lI h\ .\ hii;htT min.vritv popiii.m>> 
th.in I'ttuT jfJiitnunitu"- .)il).u,'nt tu ■su, j 
t'liniTUV iiTTununitv ho misfit .il-o be rt J- 
!::K-vi but Ji' 'uM h.Ur .i m^li imiUMitv 



. - " ^/^'^T'jttllUjftillf before Scnjlor Proxmire's Committee. 



rivinj; .11 .1:1 .kI.-.|u.u»' *i»-tin itioii ..r 



rr.i-^i^n-^. f irst, h\' it-^iiwn v\.iiikii\i; viriunlmn. tlu- 
I Ml [>M .)vkn(.v«.!».\Ui'-- the t.uf th.it i.iit- i-- i-r i-- 
hktlv t'» K- .1 tn.ii.'r t.iilv-r sr^iMul thf 1 11! }M< 
Jcljiiitii'ii u;:i>>r»-^ the t.u t th.)t th*- pi\-^»'ru»' »'t 
.1 tiKit»"it\ ,'i l^Kuk- m .1 iH'ii;hL'<irh«uKl i-^ nut 
Ihi- m \4.hii h r.ur irl.itc-^ tc d i-^iti\ »-^t:n»'nt 

even pri'\iniii\' t»' .1 m.i|i»ti:v »»i ii(<n-\^ hit»'- 
rc-^iilt !!i .1 nfii;lU**'rhi'm1''. Ui'.«. I't tiiiul- thnnik'h 
n-JIminj; lln-- i-- hcriu- luit ;n .1 ..i-r -^tiuU i tt»\1 
K r.ni! Movd. I L h.iirp»T-»>ti .'t th. O.tk I'.uk 

,itiinni;iit\' Ori:ani/ntuMi. .)n ,uti\»' nioiTiht'r 
i;rinip in thi- l.hu.ii;*' Mftri^pi>!it.in Arf.i ll»'u--ini* 

!ii M.ir\ii i"~2 .1 wiinum in '.I'lrthtM-^t i \tk T.irk 

;i«r .1 ini>it>;.ii;t' lo rri-L"it\' 

'-'.iVMi*;-^ -^li*' hnd ht-r -^.n.ini;-^ .ind Iht 

;ir'«t t:uirt>:.i>:f '^ht- \v.)ntfJ ti^ rt'pl. )*.■».• .)n 
t'L! tum.Kf Shf \v\)s ti'Id th.it ^hv wmiM ru't 
bt' v:>Vf!i .1 -•'Lonil nn>rtv:.iv;».' tirui th.it it 

'>ni.i:t -he \^.»i.iLi rii;ht .u' Ih'i..ui>o 
.'t :!u' po-.-.il»i!i{v lit i.u mI i. Ii.inv^f in .in 
.!j|i'ini::r, .ir»M " 
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Table I 

Lending to Hispanic Population 
(Mortgage Dollars per Capita 



i im 1^1 im im 
Im 'I il II II 11 



132 
~ 124 
116 
107 

— 100 

— 92 
84 

— 76 
68 



Sourer; S. CSl, U.S. Sonatt? Bunking Committee. Hran>ii;<. 11. 1073. 

It is unfortuHiitc that more data are not available 
showing the causal relationship between r-' rre' 
ethnicity and mortgage disinvestment. But the 
.ivailable data suggests n correlation between race 
ethnicity and its impnct on tht' decision to 
award mortj;age and ur home improvement kiiins 



in urban neighborhouds.*' Far example, a study of 
the lending patterns in Los Angeles, California, 
supports the conclusion that ethnicity alio 
matters \'er\' much in the lender's decision about 
where to invest. 
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The following statistics, presented as k»$timony 
in the ScnJtL' Ci)mmtttL*L' Hearings, describe 
lending in \V.ishinpttMi. D.C. between 1*^*72- 1 ^7-1 > 
and piMHi t« the same paltern, 

• Oulv "T.' of the tutjl D C I'Mn voliimo wept 
k) eii vt-n zip ct'di-s with ,in ,iver,\i;e nf S^''" 
bljck population; 

• Nearly one-hali of the k>.ins :o these zip code 
jrejs n?**.'^ went lo Capitol Hill neik;hbi'rhoi»ds 
(20002 and 2C0O?>i with a r.ip'^'l'v increasinc; 
white pu.)p:ilahi'n. 

• Four predimiinantlv wliue CJ?"!.! ?ipeode 
areas (2lHX)7, S. 13. and IrrJ repr^'^entini; »tnl\ 
|4"»i c( the cit\ 's popi.ilatJi.»n. rcvi'iveil -jO".! 
i>t the ti»tal \».'i\ime ot Dx.' real estate K-aiTi. 
Zip Ci'^de riMUn, n-preM-'iit ing I'nly 3".> of the 
tjt\'s pttpulation. reiei\'ed 1^".. ot the eitv's 
roal estate Iti.m \ k'kmie and the a^ erai;!' loM^ 
>ue vva'i S72,ril'0 I he a\erai;e loan *»i/e m thi' 
tour black zip code areas ret /red to above 
amounted to only S22.31V.."" 

Similarly, a cnmpari«ion o: N'nriheast and W'rth- 
we-t Phdadelphia between I'-Nl and 1^70 shoivs 
that. 

«... the pereentai;e ut mortj;ai;es granted in 
the northwest area h>' institutional ii-ndor- 
has decri'ased from 7?*'.. of the total in P'fO 
to 20 "f in 1^70 During the nome period, 
the pereentage of mortgages granted in 
northeast area by instituHe^nal lenders a*^ 
fluctuated between 70 and *'0'\« . . . And. 

• . . examination of census data reveaN 
in no uncertain manner that (while the two 
areas do not differ substantially in ''tabihtv 
of income, level of employment, educational 
level and other ki'\- vambles). northwf^l area 
nnd northeast area do tlitrer with ri'spect to 
raeial ci,>eapt>sition. The ni.»n-white popul.ttiim 
in northwest area increased triMn JS'\. in I'^^sO ti^ 
•4h<',. *70. In the northi-asj area, non-whde'i 
numt. ■ ■ d onK' 33 out t>f a tnt.il population 

in 1%0 of over lOO,tX)0 and the 1470 census 
show-ed only 168 non- whites ctut of ap- 
pri>ximaiely 'he samL' total population.' 

Nioreovcr in Chicago: 

• . . . there is a clear trend in the relocatit>n 
patterns of Chicago savings and loan associa- 
tions: on the average, associations relocJtL-d 
from Chicago eommunity areas and suburbs 
with higher percentages of n on- white residents 
to ci»m muni ties with lower pi-rcentages ot 
non-whitt- residents \W eeO^us meMsuri's. 



associations moved from community areas 
with an average of 10.2**4« non-white residents 
to communities 3. 7'\i noivwhittv Bv 1*^70 
census measures, the former office conimunity 
areas had a nun-white residencv of 22 3"v' 
and the new locatu-ni had on average non-white 
re*'id'jni.-v ot 4 

Related to these considerations is another series 
of consequences affecting those who li\e or want 
to li\ e in changing and or minority neighborhoods. 
The tirst is the lorced u!-e ol pri\ate financing. 
.As noted bv Gec>rge Sti'mlieb. citinj^ Frederick 
Case, there is evidence tn sugge^T that m ono 
are.i .it least, home biivers w lio utili/e non- 
mstitiitional finanemg pa\' S-l2".' higher lendjng 
costs than those associ.ited with institcitional 
K\ins." Thus the forced reliame on private 
tinancmg that accompanies di^-nnestinent doublv 
victimi/'.'d minorities, .md thc-e abuses are so 
pronounced that siuh lending de\-ues are known 
.IS "the Black lax."'- 

.A sea'ind cimsCL^uence ot c»>n\entional credit 
denial forces dependenee on the compK-x THA 
process. .An excellent study, prepared b\' tlie 
Kallimore Department of Mousing, Commuaitv 
Development and Plannmg. pi'ints to the l.irge 
proportion of I-H.-\-insured loans in areas in 
which conventional financing 's absent." The 
signifitance here is sinnpiv th<il discrirnin.ition 
based on race ethnicitv ;s not alw.ivs merelv »i 
matter ot outright refusal to lend. Often, in fact, 
It i- ettected through the overuse and abuse of 
the FHA mechanism, a public insurance program 
charjcteri/!ed bv high foreelosure rates due 
niore to its comple\it\- and poor administration 
than to the negligence of the niortgagor. 

A thirtl consequence is the practice of " cuider- 
appraisal." A ivport entitled, ' Home Mortg.ige 
Financing and Kacial and F.conomic Integration," 
prepared by the U S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
contains ami^ng its findings thot "a prof's'ssional 
appraisal f-»rm Used until the cMrly l'^7(l's inc]uired 
whether a neighborhood's ethnic composition 
was changing. If such a shift wa*^ iKCvirring, the 
value of the prcJperty would be lowered for appraisal 
purposes Since such an appraisal is m'l^^ie for 
mortgage purposes, "underappr'iising" effectively 
mi-ans that the potential buyer must r^me up 
with a larger downpavment, or a second or 
third mortgage.'^ 

Age of Housing. Stock 

.A second charact<'ristic common to manv clis- 
invested neighbnrhotxis is the age of their htuising 
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SimiKirly, a report prtpart'd by tht.' CHkm^o 
NtL'tropi'litjn M^'^ Hou^m^ AUiapLv in^ludfj 
tho tolUnviiii; statoincnt 

AnuUhLT Oak P.uk r^-sidt-nt, Bruco Sjnuiols. 
wont to Bt'U f-L^U-ral S.uinj;?. jnd Limi>. m 
downtown Clinai;^, .1 Inllum dolLir ^.>n ini;'- 
jnj loan, ivhu h 2i' Vf.iis in olv «;oliiitod 

morti;.ipt.' lo.ms in O.ik I'jrk. The jppluant. 
With j;tu>d cr^'dit jnd jn cst.vbli^hL'U job. 
w'jH told bv Bdl Fedt-'wl's M.iff thjt tho hou-^c 
was "tiMi old" for J L<,>nvt.'ntJonjl loar. cn 
stjnd«ud tL'nTii. Yt-M this is j .'oxy ?^oIid. woH- 
kept 3>-yfJr-old btucco-sidt'd home. l\t' 

IS 4I billion d^illjr sjN'in^s and l<,'«in -thMs 
L»ftOL-tivflv Knaittini; jimoft all of fhicapu 
and the established mner-nnp 'i^b!J^b^- around 
it.'" 

A!tlv.-'J};li thi- souttvf trim*, whu h thi^ publicatii-n 
w.is LompiU'd ^"iint.iin some ^■t.1^^^lu■- .ind «i 
Wealth of narr.Uive dat.i rel«itinj; age of hv»ii'»inj; 
sUuk to n'dlininj;. the\' *"ont,iiri virtually lu' 
instant-e> in whu h h<uisinp slock aj;e ^la^ been 
L'\amin''d a^■ an indepondert variable Despite thi' 
abf^enco of .1 goeid d«it«i base, solid e%'idenct? f 'r 
the rcl.ition^hip ovi-^ts in the way publie nffuial^' 
view the problem. For example, thv hearinj^s 
rcC'ird t'ont.iiiis j letter irom KobeH K. V.\Uo\\ 
for CarU .\. HilJs. Se*-retar\' ot the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, tn Sonat'-ir 
Provniirt.'. The letter, ifr <■^'t^^. limits the he^irin^s 
to tlu> problem iW.iiT nrhtu: »i -lyJjf'i'r/ioi'rf? underpi 
With respect to mort^,i>;e availability: 

The Department of Housinj; and Urban 
DeVt'lopment ^Iiares the Coinniit{oe's coiueH: 
tor mavimi/in^; (itih/.ition of the n.iti<.«n's 
evistint; h'lusin^ ^^to^k. Pursuit <n this 
obiective re^iuires that tlw Iivet U{i\e Bron^h 
jnd the Ci'n>;rL->s s^ek to dt'-Xlop techniques 
tor prL'Ventinj;. liiniting and I'ever.sinK 
decline /'i i'!J<'t urh.sn rit'fyfif'(ir^u»i\/s .i /u'ip- 
-.')f"-M'f:M/ ;\"'.'/("J i\' t'l<' i'\J-lti!^ hi^U^Jtj^ -itniK 

A letU r from Fr.ink W'illiv. Chairman of the l edeMl 
Deposit Insur.intL' Corporahon (FDIC) to Sen.Mcr 
Provmire. also ,r>s(iff( - lhat the bulk tif testimony 
iin the dist-losurL' bill will conoerti older are.is: 

^ 12*^1 isbasioallv disclosure U'Rislatnm whieh 
t\<Hild rei|uireall depositi-n institiititms' 
\chuh make leder^illv rel.ited niorti;a^e loans' 
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t.» .K\.o;nr?>«^4i.itt' n.Tt.iin J.sM r<.-i:JrJin>; 
.tijiljlMlif. .If {lii-^ ;!i!^'!tn.tti.in -..iHiii.! inhibit 

C U-.irlv luMliu-: ii;!!-. ;i«>t \\ ^ .v.•si:rn:M^or.-« 
■.Vt»uld rr.i'.f .itiS'-n h.Kl pfi-biom fj iii-«ir.vi-st- 

11; .) ifloii Vt-i\- tit'Vv rt'i*ul.)t:.<:i *.-n.u tt'tl h\ tii«- 

ri-'TLis.iI tM It rul 111 o pjnu ui.ir ,iu'0 
rht ;r!.i'trH- IfVi-l a lui i;t»t'. >i h". >t.l :n.n i'o 



.lui- lit TToii^t't-^ Ni,.t h. .i-N !,jt. ii -> in t!u' J(-^:ti-. k--^ trnt'i!; 
Ji-ir*.t— trii-'it .1 p.^rrv .irJu iii.iti'J 



-iis,,;»-sts tli.K in.onif K'l.'I IS .il-^ii .* '^f. i'Ik'r.K-»l in 
■\vMir. !ti*.i''j :^fr-ii:i'^ -irf l:kt-l\ lt\f jr. 

It tA;^fn-;\ I'ljvi h,rj-s;;lC .It ; 1 1 : h 1 1 ! ffl J 1 1 

t^i'Viiv, :, .If :\-U;tt.in: tii-ikt- -^mmH initrl^.iuvs. 
; i! Ku:h.:'s t i-rM:ni. -icn, -sL'tn! tin- ino 

tor IcfA - in« cnu* hovisiiii;. is it> ;chii:\f 
iinKr.>t;tob:lit^ ii^t hiiiW.i-il ni-Iil'.Jlmrr. 
■'"'.i^iviiir^v: litfs,' liMii- Xjin.itit.Ml in-^:iti!tniii 
■.«.::h '.'O'.' t. i»T.j i:. MtT.ilh o\ hi'ttt-r t.- 
t rt-.it«.- f.wi 1- (.III-. '^■Jt '.t'"!! t'.ui: th.in ti\-'- 
lu.iii's oT ^lii Oil!) h -in.f t!»f t'ti-t »'t iuwKiijni; 

t'f mt«rtv;jcc'- .iMtl pot \>itli thtMi tinlLir v.iIucV 
Till- Kv-t'T t{u-'"tni>rti;.ii;t s .in in-unititm nUl^^ 
■-fr\'ic-v. fpi^'vnf^iU-r :hf st.it} .nui tlu- K-s-- 
tun*.- u ni'ii'^'^.irv t-'> n».iintiiii\ tlu- .uitn^uts 

in:i'r\ i>>'.\ fki in '.lU.'.twi .uu! .Mih\ .uikfT 
ni*tcil th.if whi!.' If 1 . i;oito bvi'^in<"^'^ tt' in 
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srrtJlI di'pivsit?-. It is ni't vxoikJ busin»*ss lo Iimh 

to "^mall bt'mnvt'rs Ojio n^ortii.'j^ct' m MiU> tiukc'-j 

♦.tjtt'd outright thai I d.^ not i;tant loan?. u»r 

Tt-i^timony from lommunity UmJcts »ind Lity 
officiJis gi\ I'P Jurinj; th«.' rcvrrjt ir^'n:»t»' 
hi\irink;s on Jif^losuro snt;»;osts a ^tri-ni; 

incomiv For example, Rt^bcrt C Embry-. Ir., 
Cortimis«iionor of Ht^U'^inj;. Balttmoro. NLirvLmd. 
Mjtt-d: 

Lvnding p^jlicics rvlatinc to the si^o ot UMn«» 
climinjtod J substaptul p»jrtji'n ot B^ltunoro 
City transactions — tho prcvtiihr*.;, pohiy 
boinp no io.ins undt-'r SjS.tKKT — whcro Tr- 
piTCcnt of our rosidt-ntivi! m.uki-t undv-r 

Djla trom Ii4ist Lt>s Ani;clt,-^ C»iii:».'rni.; rrial^r rnuth 
the stimo pi>int: 

The ccmpnriyrvn with the' richest .irtOs i.»t J ho 
city IS st.igpcrin>:. Bt-'Vfilv Hills had dimni; 
thc^t.' five' months thirty jojn'^ pt-r trJcl. jnd 
S'*!? per capitn in :iini;Ii,' tnmiiy lojn^. 
.■omp.irt.'d 14' E;^6.t LiJ'- Anpclt^-' ?.y>.'" 

Such report" mjiM,' j irlcjr caso for thi? Jrpumt'nt 
thjt redlinipi; is rtrljtt'd to ]i>vv] ot inconif— in j 
manner which di«;i,-rjminJtcs bv proxirniry (tho 
refus«il to lojn in areas hiJrKoJ by lo.v- to modcratt.'- 
tncomt's. rogjrdless of tho financial quahfitMiiuns 
of tho applicant), and on the basi*; of mere sIzl' 
of loan requested. A graph from Los An^olos. 
<;hiu>s .t di«;tmct correlation botwcf n mod Mil 
faniij) income, on tho one hand, and ci>nLL'ntMnt.iti 
of mortpaj;es by dollar- value in the pitorer inner- 
city and the wealthier suburbs, on the other 
As tho report authors note: 

Comparisons ot por capita leidinp \>'ith income 
levels in Lps Ant^elc^ show e^ en shaiper 
discrtmi nation (than that ba^^ed on r.Ho). Areas 
with a median family income c-f over S23.{KiO, 
h'ld four times the per capita lo.in dollar- 
than the next hiphejit income catogor\-. and 
?0() fimt>- the /o.ifi Joll'us //;,!»; t'u- hu-t'st 

The significonc'c tif theSe t'iguref'. as the authors' 
point out. is that a simple dollar- value comp i»oM 
of lenders' records h apt to be misleading. 
Whereas one lender may make a t(ttal of SHHl.iU'O 
in n.ort^agL'S. ho she mav dt> <;o in only f(jur 
mortgages; another lender, makmt; morm.ipt'-^ in 
an equivalent amount, niav grant twerity loans. 



Bu! thost' fsRUrt'** alro show quite clt'a'lv that 
lenders concentrated in extra -eity ar.'a?' whore tho 
median income tt'nds to \>e hii;h. and ignored tho 
inner-city, \vhere nu\Jian jncorrJe> \'\Te Kuver. 
As the H'lllimore Hi^u-^inj; C('tnrnis*,uiner nottsi 
in a sintiljr^tudv. 

Our i;oneial findini;?^ revealed that lending; in 
iijlMmore Cit>' tolKnved cer*ajn geographic 
patterns. \1u,-h ot the lendjnp \v.is cpncentraled 
in areas catev;ori?ed bv abuvo average 
income and \ J|ui.' of ht'usinj;. As expected, 
\ve tounJ a do^ifth of lending in areas where 
hi)U;.inR Values were low and incun-je low. 
There were. ho\VeVer. jvrvh> and areas 
•-vhi.-h Se^nied \o ropre*'ent acceptable risks 
bul ,ippe"ioU not to ha^e adequ>ite ^ecess 
to private inorti;.ii:e fin'incinj;.^- 

In >hiirt, !iie caSe sjudse-? presented in the 
te'-t-mtniv pv'int the imp»ict of inconie in the 
redi<nin>; decisi»»r- Thev now that the decision 
is ba^^-d not So mueh on what income level means 
u ith respect to ability tti c.irr) a monjiape, but 
rather, on what ineomo le\-el seems to say about 
the niMj;hlH>rhood. 

The-feviow of characteristics common to redlined 
neiphhorhtU'ds prtv:nted above is not by any 
means u>nclusive. In r'act. it -hould be read as 
a Mgnpo-t. an indica'.ii>n that thouj;h the hypothesis 
tends to be bc-rne oyt in availat'le documentation, 
a concerted effort should ho directed at linkinj; 
these traits sc^lidK' to the disinvestmofit d<^cision. 
For c\ar iple. u-nliJ iTore data »ire available, it ir. 
di Libtt'ul whether the majority of thi: dopositnry 
industr\' ,ind it^ rt.v.uli!ti.ir\- apencies can be 
persuaded td respond ef/oeti\'eIy to \hc needs of 
the loi.> er-;ncoiTie };roups and tho minorities. The 
banking; interests, when left essentially to their 
own pood faith to end disinvestment, have been 
astiini^hinj;lv inadequate. Apart from J few 
policy' directivtj^ .itfirmint; equjl housinp 
opportunity, tho indui^tn" ha^- persisted in seeing 
ettorts to end f.'Uliniti^; as oftc-rti* to pri>miilpate 
bad business ,"-tt little else i5 to be reJsnnably 
expt'Cted whe'i t'r.e regulatory* agencies and the 
dcpr>siior\- Itrrns .jre eJUpht up iii bureaucratic 
not\>ork'- which are incestuous. Often FULBB 
members are former directors i>t banks and S and L's, 
and retired industry* executives. In such a cir- 
ceimstantTe, it is ti^sive to c^peet any but seU- 
inter'sted policief. Moreover, to date. Federal 
polio- makers h.n o too often p(>ne but half the 
distant'e 'o-.v.ird cfeatiiip effective, equitable 
pt'licie** Icr e\.;mple. ' bnrh WW and tho 
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Table II 

Mortgage Lending Versus Median Family Income 
Los Angeles. California 
1970 Census 



Moagage $ 
Per Capita 

1^ 500 

i 



^ -400 



— 300 




Suirw S i:M. CS S.-n.i»»' B.inkirn; e,.ni:T<itU'v, H.-urf,,;.. II 107.1 
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Cn tl Ri^ht!> Ciimmission hJ\ f issued i-^ujl 

vvith i-r.rjfti->tu'iit powers 

Thii' morf ihjn rm'tvly suf;gi»*its the niUHi tor 
thurt'ugh-s;4'ini; v«.jmination ot thi* iimstilutuin 
of rt-'guljU'A tvvljt.*s and govi'mmtTit cntorCi-nu'nt 
poti'n:ial. Ir cJIIs nor ithIv for more jnd bottiT 
d;ita on thi- {:jctor?> imp.H'tini; disinvestment jnci 
on the ri"5a{»»jni.hip fctwivn redlinin); and :he 
c\*clc oi nvjgbbt'rbiuxi dixlme. but jlso tor j ki»en 
analys'N the mjkeup nt rcgubtorv- btnlies jnd 
e^AiryiinatU-in of tht?ir policies ennci niing such 
additional varijblcs as public sen ices and stjte 
■and loiTa! urbJn admin istrjtion. 

thi* chjpt^r hjs jtternpled to demon>trJte. 
thvrt^ i*» jls*' 3 pre^sin^ nei-d for studies which 
vnAryiim* the hvp^»thesii» thjt cljss is j principal 
tommon dfnt'ininatv'r irv inner-city dismvi-sted 
nt'ijrhtnirhiHHis. Agjin, if. js this pn-limirurv study 
sUKtfe.-ts, thi- coteljtiv'n K'tw een Ie\ i l i>t inc^'mi- 
(j-* J key detcnniriant o\ closet .ind disinvi-^tnu nt 
on bv' sub-'l^'Ofiated. j ba-is jaiund which 
bl.icks. bn-iuns and whites cjn uniti* fiT thrir 
mutuji benefit will v'\ist. N'ot pnly will suih *i 
Ci>»i]itii''n spur thi* i-f forts tiJ end n-dlinin^. but 
al>o >t will fufni a Ci«ns{itUi'n«.y .J^tV.n^i dis. 
inVi-Ntmi-nt and ri-l.iti'd hiHisi,ii; abuses whii h 
neithi-r thf indu\tr\- ri'puljtiirv' Ktdios niir K'tjI. 
stJtf jnj T'ediTjl J^encU'S can jtford to ii;nore. 

Fiiljllv- JS Chapter II w ill show, ati/i-n's j;r.iss 
rtnn^ eftoits ;iU across the country h.ivt* prt>ved 
thf cffecr^veness ^^^ rf*^'jrch jnd community 
urv;.TniZjtii'n, in thi- otti-mpt to curb dismvostmont 
"ITii'ir etfrrts hjVf shiiw n c^'nclusivcly wh.it t-vt-n 
inct^mpK'tf studu-* can do ti> ann th*,' publu 
a>:t^inst indu-trv discrimin.)tion .Apait troni 
making rt'ol pnjj;res-., thosi* ftforts olsi.i i-onfirni 
the rii-ed trr d.ita smh .\>^ tho DiScliisiirt- Liw 
prm idi>. .ind for exanii nation of tht- -^y-^ti'mic 
in ei5 111 ties which on able di-invt'>tmi*nt lo occur 

UuU\t>f1> 

'L t <'nv;ri'^r. ^n-TiMi-. CnnnnttUr H.inKtfii; Hi-i.'-irii; 
Oiul L rKin Alt.nr- r /J'/ [■■ il'i.t. ; 

ll. artnc 'Sth Ct-rvri-^-s 1 ir-i Si ■^■smu M.u ^ s i-'"- 
-/;./ i\ 

''-f, K.i:, t^ Uf u n 1 . '.if. /■■•,.■.! - , mU ' .<'■»•. 
• li.iltitu'M. Ih" t"lo>^ il.'pkiM> r'!i-> I":4p .Mul N'.^.ir.l 

i-.- . • • I r.: \, , • \f, 

\..;..-.. u L : . 



j|.d Ptr-invo>iment ^^Kl•s^. A Rip*.-«rt" {ChKJfio Mi-triv- 
Pi»IuJri .\nj Housing .^Ilunre. unpubli-hi-vi/. y lA 
*S 1-Si.U S S*-njrf Banking Commimv. Hi. I'^'i.cs 1.-J14 
. K'ri-xjmr'^'^ l-^J f S Sfnjti'BjnkingC\'mmitti-e. 
/f.-f."tc-, 1. 4:i-f^>>. >4r->>S St>t.- jlsi\ IV\ mo. l\//tr,- 

h'*:i/i f f."^f. i'/" if.* jnd Cincot.j. "Ri'HuIatory" 

Api-niu*s." .-f 

"•5 l^*^! L" Si-natc Bankins; Committiv. Hcinncs, 

i.r? 

''//':. i yfyi> Sifjlvv Fa-di-ruk C j*<' ;'ti:, r C:tv K'I.*:pi< 
.J.;,/ Cu-.r.,- i (Ni-u '^ork PrJrpi-r, 1"^!). p 73. 

and 5 H.-.«r;';,'> I. 

''6* l^Sl. L" S Scnati- B.>nkinf; Committw, HtMMi;<>., I. 
VI Si.-i' ;jlsii I, st1-x^ 

"Ji'i,/ . p. ?V 5oi- Di-pjrtmvntot Housing jnd Commanity 
Ui-\i-Uipnivnt. jnd Pepartmi-nt ot P1jnnir,|;. H<>»«<' i*>,( i>i-r- 

,»»:./ t/.i f^.i.'rn.;, *. .\Ii''''s.>>v M.i'ii f tB,iltioiorv n d ) 
"/f':./ ?'>I 5h-c .-.No L' S. C\«nimis>ion v»n Civil Rij;hts 
St.ift Rv'jvn. Homv Mv'rtj;jj;c Fin.mrmi; .ind K-kmI .>nd 
Ivonitnik- lntvt;r.itioii * Trjns*.npt o{ lu-.irin^ bt-tcn- thi- 
I' S ti'mmis-sii>n on Civil Rt>;h:s hrld in P.^1tiniorv. 
M-ii-vblid Au»;ost JT-I-^. l^ai. Jn Thi- Civil Rii;hi- 
tKvisi^-,ht Subcomnii{!vV (Suhcommitti-e No 4 ot thi- 
l.\'rrtmi{tvv on thi- Iudu t.ir^ t Ho\i«^' of Ri-pri*M-ntativi*s. 
I«t onj Jnd Si-ssioHN. /i</< r.j; (T.';', iiimiif. M.ifc 
A, r-. "!, i:r i-r I .m-mU >rj''" 1" H.'io.";C (VVjshinjUon. 
r> C . G^'Vvmmi rit Printing t^ffiCi-. \^T2). p. SI?. 
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Citizen Ori;anizini; Against Kedltning: 
Options For Action 
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I'ommiinJty gruups whor^- mfmbt.'r'. were rt'«;idt'nt^ 
ot rt'dlJni'j nei^hKThiH.Ki- in .'.'hu ji;t''?. UVs.t 
StJf in the-i- croup- t..n:H'd tht- \Vt>t ^-.Jf 
C«Mlitii'n. whoff t'jrljt'-st \'j>f h:Nt,ir\" i-^ t\ j.^u"al 
ot tiu- kind of c'rcum-tjnrf ihjt i jn IjumH ,\ 
njt!.>nj! ctTort. In its i'ar!\- Ujv-^ ^H^'plf—- 

ci'MiplJJnt> hjvinj; bivn donicd Kuns dc^pi'f 
tht'ir civd credit .ind --ound rcputatu'ns The 
fi.-o«a'n t».>r the dt-nijl. thcv vjid. wj- ' 'pt'i sal 
circum>tJnre>" — btfr dt-tincd js the K-nder's 
opinion thjl ihc rcr^hbc'rhiKM ii>ni*i.' mt*d u j> 
■■^otn^ down • ■ 

As J resjli of thj> rmetinf: nrii-mW-r-- <'i tho 
C<-jIitii'n pJid J \ i-sit to thf .'ttt-ndiPf: b.»nk 
\vhiTo the 'spc»-'i«»l i.ir«.iini->t.^ni ON ■ jti^iiniont w .^-^ 
put fonvJrd Js [ii'-tilii-.'ition for thi- '<Mn dfiiKiK 
Ciulition mt-nibers n'untori-d iMfh dtTLind-s ;,ir 
\t>mt' Vol If m where thi-ir doHjr-s w»»;ild >;o. lur 
irnrt^t'di.itf pri>i t,'--mv; oi the denied I.mps. toi 
the t-stJbli-Hment o( a S'^.lH^ViiiHi nu^rt^j.^e 
rf>f>urfe ptH>I jnJ for tht- ri^ht to re\ U'i\ tufjro 
rciiv'tt'd jppliC"jtion>. In turn, thi- bankers 
Tf'^pended with stctnewaH" tjitii^ iptfrrtiptej 
brji«!lv by J lettcr-whuh clviimed rhjt li-on-- 
ti, tailing St^.OCHM^ HI or K^".- of tho bjnk > r.ipit.il 
\vt're outM3ndin^ in the ,ire.i, S4.i>i^'-0tX.i ot \%hiih 
^vJ'^ m teiil f^tjtc lojn-^. In tjtt, ho;>e\cr. fhe 
bjnk"'- cjpitjl roralled -ome St<0 milltt-n. and >n 
mitiion in lojnt- hjrd'.v constituted ihi- iiiJey;fd 
fH' percent 

At tin- point, the Cojhtion di>i-u->->ed .1 number 
i>f tjetjt> lor irnrnedijte jction — miiiidmi; ihc 
pos-ibility of \\ ithdrj>vinc the member'- pooled 
j'N'-ets in proie'jt. A quick chetk vieMi'd j tot.i! 
ot' SZ^.WO. .1 >un w hich would h.t\e .n.^.le no dent 
whjtever in Js^t'tfi of S^^ million. ,K\d the 
taiTtic Wjs Kheived m f'avor ol ,1 more \ i'^ib li- 
st rJte^y. 

The CoJiition j^Jin pjid .1 \isit to the b.ink, 
th!> tin^e 10 h-md ou. ilier^. to the iLiy'-- liient-. 
dt'scr>bing redlining, Ai;.iin. the ro'-pori'-e \v,i-> 
ne>;liv;ible: j few police crui'-err. 0 tow ,ini;r\ 
prote'^ts js the clients iinderst(t(>il tlie '•icniluani 
of ledlminp. j fev lurtn f peol^'- jroni behind 
the bjnk's dr.iwn itm.im'-. .inj nothing nn^ri.' 

Tht' s{rt«ei;v ilo.irlv h.id to eh.in>;e And it did 
rht- t'oDowmj; s.Mtird.iy. the Co-iluion memUi-r-. 
divided inte --rriM^ i;ri»iip- .md Wol'it to the S.ink 
to tr^^n'-Jkt •^oHie bU'^ine'-'- V.">fie bv one. a-^ ■-lowlv 
ond meptie .i'^ po-^^^ iblt\ tiu' i^n-iip'- opvned 
■i.iViMi:,-- J;\OLint'- or one doll.ir. Uu>V. i-'Jl .1 divibr 



jwjy in J NjviniXb jccount. requested sacks full of 
ceins in exchange tor a tew bill»>; pretended to 
be students ongjk;od m rf^eJrch. and pestered Ihe 
lU'fkN and t-:llerv tor detailed inmvuous 
intormdtion. K>ui;ht$5i travellers" chocks. Si 
nionfV order>. and opened 51 Chhstnus Club 
acc.-w^i- Thore who wore bilmcujl in5,i>>ted on 
ti,'M-.,:c?<;:i; tht-u bu--ine>s >n Pohsh. L'krainun. 
^; -'.v.; ether Iani;ua^e-> jrid rr>eJriv,h;!e 

outside, dru ers congt'stt^i the pjrkmg lot and 
pb^Ut'd the druc«in teller. 5tiH. not much 
hjppentsi. But m jn mipromptu ^ci ci t'rustratii.n 
jnd jn^er. one elderlv Tohsh w^m^n slamrrted 
her sack ot Iitty penme-i to ihc tliV^r. and 
wi:hjn two huUr?-, the "p met with the bank'- 
pri*siJent and it^ B^^^ard chairper«ion Not ».>nly 
were all the dem.^nd-^ won, but the bank »^lso 
contributed Sl.lXXl to the Co-ilstion. 

Thi> kind ot tjitu" wa-- rep' -ted jround the 
iit\- and a lew (>ther. sjiMilar jk^rei-menls Wt-re 
nei;otiated But nmhini; of real substance hjd 
ilunk;ed. :he Cojlition and ll.j public were still 
dependent on :he industry gt\-(d faith in lending. 
Si'xt. the Ci'ahtion mn\ ed "duwntow n,"" tn the 
larjier linancia' in-'<titu*jons in the 'Loop," At 
each, thev rei^Ue-tt'd ni»inf;ai;eS on properties 
within thi.-ir neii^hborhinnis, and at each, were told 
time jnd j^arn that " this is an FHA area." or 
that ;. J thanjiing ni-i^hbnrhood. " and were 
offered better term^ on j^uburban propertjes. 
Kepftition ot thjt experit-nce led graduallv to 
the understanding; that :he banks had some 
specijl ^.nowled^e that jujit was not public, and 
to the rerot;nuiun that jn FHa area meant a 
nei>;hborhood in whjcli the banks wouldn't "risk" 
conventional If.ins. 

Thf Coalition ri-quested a meriting with the 
prv-ident ot one large bank to pose a few- direct 
i.jtiestions Instead of Corning himself, he sent two 
\ ice-pre»iden|s wh() began their discourse with a 
condescending explanation how a mortgage is 
c-bt.iined. and interrupted with questions on 
more relevant mattery, ended their discourse by 
calliHf; the meeting an inquisition, and left 
betore thing- even got started. 

Shortly, the group dropped in On the president 
at ht> hi>rrif in a distant suburb. After lengthy 
negi>ti.ition-. on hi- iront pnfch, he e\'entually 
agreed to meel the following Week in his office. 
.-\t ili.it nu-etmg. he denied {he existence of FHA 
area-., but conirontt'd u ith facts, figures, names 
.ind uati-s. he retractt-d thjt statorrient and promised 
mortgage's would never again be denied on 
tho'sf grovinj-i Thr v^oalition, ho'.ve\'er, was not 
incluu'il U' aiC-'pi niere promises; good taith 
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bmken once can be broken twjcv. with impunit\-. 
Eventualh'. the Iwu parties a^m*ed that a meeting 
v\-ith the County Savins* and Uun Board would 
be arrangL^d. 

The initi;il meeting bctWLvn the Coalition and 
Ihe Savings and Uwn Board led to monthly meetings 
at which reivcted loan appIica»»ons were revjewed- 
Matters iirjprcjvod slightly— 15 previously reiected 
appliirations v»'ere appmved— but the burden ot 
proof Was 5till on the communitj-. and still the 
necessary datJ were Icxrkmg. 

This blow-by-blow jciroun* gives a good idea 
of the tone and reaction that can be expected 
in initial community' industry' confrontations. But 
it tL-lls only a srnall part of what can result from 
such a beginning. Out of thi^ localized strateg>' 
grew a number ot developments with both state 
and local ramification? As the Chicago West Side 
Coalition gTv^v in L'xpt'rience. it recognized that 
while Confrontation with selected institutions 
IS extremely helpful as an industry public 
consciousness-raising lactic to gain access to key 
officials with whom substantive negotiations can 
occur, bv' itself it is not enough. Coalition leaders 
shifted gears, and sought a broader base from 
which to attack disinvestment and redlining. 

The most significant and far-reaching result was 
the First National Housing Conference in March. 
1972. which not only produced resolutions that 
generated national attention and sparked national 
action-? against housing industry- abuses, but also 
helped to cr>-stallize the Chicago effort. People from 
acmss the country — 38 states and 7.i urban centers~ 
went into the conference with a relatively 
narrow. local focus, apd came out with the \'olional 
Training and Information Center (NTIC) to 
provide information and to coordinate organizing 
activities to expand the conference's grass-rotits 
base. In addition, (he conference participants 
decided to fonri National People's Action on 
Housing (SPAH) to act as a national people's 
lobby on urban issues- The day-to-day ta;,tics it 
employed are less important than the formative 
concepts and principal strategies with which 
they were defined. 

Coalition Building: National Action Strategies 

The iVational Training and Information Center 
(NTIQ has established 3n astonii^hing tnck record 
in reversing redlining, disinvestment and related 
housing abuses. It ser>'es as a national information 
clearinghouse on redlining and FHLBB mortgage 
lending policies ^nd practices, whereas the 
\'.itional Pei^ple's Action on Housing (NPaH) ser\'es 



As a rulionol network of Anti-disinvestment 
fortes with national legislative repercussions- 

By means of facilitating such coalitions as the 
Metropolitan Area Housing Alliance (M AHA). 
NTIC has demonstrated quite convincingly that 
an or^aniied. mass -based cc'mmunit)- effort Can 
in fact KV^T^ abusive policies. Its track rv<ord 
Continues to be useful not onW as an i-tcentive 
for other neichbi^rhovids in uiht'r cities, bui al5o 
as a study in spocitic *trategje> and tb-ir unde.''- 
lying cor-cepts. 

\T1C has employed five interrelated strategies 
which, combined, constitute a model for community 
organizations involved in social action for change 
on ItKal and national levels; 

• Neighborhood street ^n^atvznts; *o expand the 
grasS'rwl^ base so nece^sar\- ftic comeatting the 
destruction of our communities; 

• Rcst'iirch into hard data as a means ot pn.*ssuring 
the industr\- and its regulatorv- bi>dies for 
di>closing data on mortgage lending practices, 
and the use of both self- and industry-generated 
data as evidence of the need for brood-based 
efforts to end disinvestment: 

• The u5e ot crnfrcnUTficu tactics as a means of 
calling indus^^^' ond public attention to the 
nature and extent of the pntblem, and as 
/»-:vr.iv'»' foi" negotiating preliminary victories; 

• The eonduct of responsible m-yoffiifn»»ii; at the 
citv. state ai;d Federal levels aimed at etfeCtive 
coUabcnation of citizens, industry officials 
and public authorities in ending redlinings 
and 

• The iici-i'ioymnjf of specific programs and 
policies at the city, state and Federal levels, 
which will prohibit disinvestment and provide 
reinvestment incentives. 

The approach combining these strategies is a flrxibte 
one. and has resulted in concrete end products 
A closer look at several Ltf these key strategies 
is important. 

Research *nd Data Collection Programs 

Before any community group can effectively seek 
solutions to redlining, it must seek ways to 
document the extent of the problem within the 
neighborhood. One of the most successful of such 
efforts has been a voluntary- sur\-ey of savings 
and lending data for Savings and Loan Associations 
in the Chicago .irea This study, conducted by 
the Federal Home Loan Bat^k Board of Chicago, 
was stimulated by community organizations and 
validated the concerns of community residents- 

ThL* surwv showed that many of Chicago's older 
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neighborhocM^ nxiriied only 3 ct'nts for each 
Sl.OO thfy h^ii deposited. when,Ms dunng tho same 
p«?rit>d. the suburban connmunititr> rccoivixi over 
30 c^nt^ i?T €,^ch SI 00 c'n deposit One ot the 
most se^'ctvly n.»Jlined communities* i** zip code 
arva h0b22. The rtudy showed that while the 
saving*, and Uuns rep'rtfil a t*'tjl I't 53? tnillu-n 
in deposit* from thai area, thi-v only m.ido 5-Vk"),(KX1 
in mcn^ii^f loan^ dunnj; tht- pi>ri<.>d I'rorn junc 
30, 11^72 ti? lunc 2Q. I'^TX The ^.un-ey alM.> showod 
that thofe hjd Ivcn a drastic ^3 percen: decline 
in the amount of hi'me irnpn>v i'nncnt h^ans within 
thr cit v betwi^n 1^72 and 

The surv'i'V m Chicago, hovvever, also unco\'ert\i 
^'veral problems that should be corrected in 
tutu re survey*, of this kind First, the survey wa- 
vt'lunt-^ry; M>ns<.'«.5ijentU . j number ot ma|or 
inj-tijtjjji'n> either did ';>'r ansxver the que-^tionnJire 
fr furnished kinlc parti.^i an -j^ vers. Second, tho 
i:ei>j^r3phiC Jisck»sLircs •-iihuted was by -rip code 
a unit which I- rnuih tvm large toraccumte 
iv»mparjs.'ns For e*-ampK', m mjtiv Chuaj^o ^:p 
code ,irtM-«, the neijjhbnrhk'odo run th*.- entire 
pannit froni hixur\- hiMi-^inv: to !o<.t t-r- income units 
As J rt-^uu. thi- tot.il inv,-.tnu'nl m tht-st- <ip 
v'Hle .Ui-a- ottv'ii JiH-- not inJu .ite -ev ito rodhnmv; 
becsiu-e th»* ih^ I'-tnu-nt in upper- inionu' hi^i-mi; 
o»s,.»^ t»H. I.uk ot investment m loAtr a-iJ 
mtHifra:e-in,.nnie bon^ini; A moti.' ii-^'ful unit N^r 
>;eoi;r.»ph»c i.iis«.Kisi)rt' v\oijId bo ..i nsu" tr.n.:- 
whuh .ire sm^til enough to be rt-ast^nabl^" 
homnv;,'fit'ous 

A ■N.'i.inJ rest'.irih .ipproaJt is j Ui^M \ohiiitetT 
dot.i v,.ilo>r!i>n re-e..rji ,'ti>Mt P.i-t txpi-riftu e 
IP C htvMi:.' t'Nt-vvht'iv !>.>■- -h^>A:i tti.i; th:- 
app.'u.v h i" I'trc.'"" ("^st-nM.il !H\jii-t' o« rhi' i.isitni 
o: :ncJus{i\ rei^'.il.n. >n, b.^di-/-' .in^i thoii >.1i'pi"-iti'r\ 
'tis* i;;jt]4,tn- ;*i ^.o^'peMte m di^i.!i»'-in); tlu'ir 
u'Tiiiint: u-Corx.S .Xppituiix A ki'nt.un's s*.iriU' .-t t!u' 
npprii.uhi— to v.iluritt'C^ rc-cUih ,ind t'x.irr.plt'- 
ot -.>nH' '^t tbt' .l.it.i Loll,'itn>n instrument's thrv 
h.no ,>mpl.>x<',j -ti.'n a-, tiio-.' iu< J bv \hv 
\t<'tn.p, ,:it.i!T [iiitivini; ,Mt:.,tiM' in l h!i.ii;r 

N'e>;<)tiation fnr public Poliry Formulalion 

iiiv.itio -bjvt-ki eftorS ti. i.".-,tr >'M tlse r^'Jlininc 
i-sst!t' n— tiiU'd in Jhi' ifiMtion or oiMl^hni: ot :uo 
rfVit'w irij; opkl neuotiaiini: bi'diO'' ^i Go\ t-ino! ' <- 
Comrti!--!^*!'! to r«.'\ .e\'. ,mj t- 'rmuKito rei>'fTinu'i> J.a- 
t iot>s .^or-cerrHfiv; \ i'vt;iieM; redlinm.i: 

.uui the exrs'iiij: ^Mti- l oi^i'-KittM' rvtic-"" i^*; 
l ottimdtoi* •.\.i-s t nipi>\\.'r« ti to stiui^ ii'iitiMiT';'. 
1 h,. !ir«.{ yr,.p .,^ -> r.ninc thi- c.,>\ ,■»:)■ -t' v 
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a rm^eting with the Governor, at which he was 
pushed to express his concern by appointing; a 
Commlr.M;)n cojnpri>ed of repnrscntativrs of the 
comtnunity. the financial and real estate industries 
attd other interests to investij;ate complaints ot 
mortgage practice ab\is^ and formulate legislative 
and regu!alor\- chan(;es to combat the problem. 
It IS important to note here that citizen efforts 
pvr.-'j>ti.d beyond securmk; the G*.'vems.>r's ccmn:il- 
ment to cri.'»»te the Commission. The Cralition 
continued to nrit^t with the Ct^vcmor's stJff to 
dr.ift the details t>f the Commission's inakcup. 
tor it felt that sizeable community representation 
on the Commission was crucial — ideally, the 
Coalition souj'.ht one-hjlf the Commission's 
nu-mbfrship to repri-sent c«>n>munjty interc>ts. 

A> the Illinois Governor'*- Commission pn.iCft.\Ied. 
the c<.immunity interest se);menl worked as a te,im 
to insure the passage i.>t a numK'r ot viable 
res4«!ut:L>ns. The fir>t of the CommissK>n"', 
>ij;niticant achievements was jhe passagi- of a 
resiilutu'n Call:ni; on the Governor to app<.iint to 
the then'Vacant ^'H^sition v^f Commissioner of 
S.winj;s ,ind Lo.m As'inci.itii.'n*^ a pi'r*<on who was 
' j' ' -V nip.ithctu" to thi- problems v>t the C'.>mmuntty; 
iJ' ». oniniitti'd to mandatorv full, public di»^"losure 
"t deposit" ,ind li'ndirii; intt>rmatu>n bv tinan^-ial 
in-stitutiiins .i.nd • w is-nimitted to the actuc 
enior..fnii'nt *>f existing stale antisredlinin^ 
reguiatii'iT' The C,*ivcmor subse«.|uent!y appointed 
si (>.or:im!s-.ii.nei v\ho hjs pubhJy comniitted 
himst'lt to iM,h ot the-e points. 

A sftt-.'id nuijor t< ommission .ichic\ enient wms th.it 
It Ii't;;tim.i:i/i'd lomnumitv ijrotip i'tft>rts hv 
pro*. iJinc si hii^h'ievfl torunl tor bnn>:ini: the is-su,- 
t." thi .itu-nti.Mi K't p.Oituian-s. iivu K-ader- ,>nd 
ihv pros-. thirsi .>lter month-. v>f di>libi'r.>tiori> 

tho t^omniissii.n .irrived .>t conclusions .ind 

oninu'.id.ition- tdi-ntual to those that noj^hboi- 
tiooo cnnij^-s >n t I'lMii^o " rcdljned ct^nimunit les 
ii.id lone adMH.itid Spi'».itiCsi!lv, the Cominissu,n's 
tiM.i! rt'port rok-iinnu'iided and ptopo-si-J 

(l: ^\iAt tin- -st.it,' p.is-s J l.ni. do. l.irini: tho t 

ot rt'dl:nin»: to l-i- illot;.!! 
ij.' l!>at tiM.iiui.iI in-stitiitioMs bo rt\jiiiri'».i to 
;Hib'i-.!'s di-*.Iosoi'n a •st.f:i:-.intn:a! b.i-is 
I'l." ^.I'li'-U" tr.i. ts .ind /ip ».odo-s tho violI.it 
.i:noLi!\; ot all mortk;J>:e Iondiii>: .insi .ill 
deposits. 

I The rnodituaticn ot res^iilations go^em'.n^ 
the I'h.uter, r«'!o>. .iti.ni !'r,ini hin.t:. nit'r.k;er, 
or rfdf-tcn.nion o' 'Monie otfrio- tor st.ite 
or I i sii'r.»ll% .h.irti'rcd s.n'tn^-. ,ind lo.m 
.lo-o. i.Ki,.ti-s ...,1 th.if tho\ bi U«T protect the 
n-sfs. ,>t th.' inKtt>,i: ser\ue.irea 
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iMnkvrs* iHU" tru>st iinri'gul.Ui'il ni ,\\\ rn.i|<tr 
MHirri"; ol Uomc Jin.inrin^) .irui, 
A niiniiriurn fijrfhi-.ir.uu r ri'i| in ri-rnvii I in tlu' 
sl.iU* Ih.U wonlil iitmh.it tin; pr.u tit.f i»( List- 
Jnu'iUiMirf ■.unininrt .irnmi^ 1 1 |A fnnrl^j^tTs. 
>^«»J.ib!y, thi> 0»iiniiissii»irs snkTi-sM-^ Jji) f,i>t 
I'rul u ith n-ioinnu ruLmiMTi .irul pri»p(ts.ik. To il.itf. 
llij>nj'h flu- liu'tisin^; .iml in in* nun n U'n-lv.ir.inu' 
rtscirtni'nil.Umns \\,\vc nu-f u nli linnu-il suivt-ss, 
.1 sf.iU- ili.;r|,>«;iirf l.iu'. .111 .iriti-M'illiniri>; l.uv 
.irul s.u'in^^ .irnl If.in ri'j'.nriHun ninilifu.mon-* 
h.u'i' bi'i-n i-n.uti'il I In- C Dininn sii»ri ,nnl ilic 
NTAUA ini'i'hrii;'' .Um) .if{\»nK'i! t}-,.- i-llurt mv.iki.ibli' 
unit. U K 111 ihi- •'t.iU' li'j;isl.iuni' \rhi» h.ivi- lu ipi'il 
It' "lu pluTil .inti ilisnui'sh:MMit li'>;isl.ili(>ri 
h'W.ml t'n.ittrnt'nl 

A si'ioiul ri'i'ii'xi- iinil ru'>;uli.ihny, Ixulv. m 
.uKlition u> Hu" C 'iOV»'mc»r's C i»rnniissnin, y,iv\v 
ont nt tlif Co.ilihmi's orf;.ini/in^ .ironrul ilis- 
iiivi'sttncnt Kc.utiny; pt»silivrlv [o its nils tnr 
.K hmi, tlu- lllirKMs St.Wi' I i-k-jsKitiin- i-niprurrnl iK 
l.c>;>sl.UiV|' lrui"»ll>;.nin>', CnnnniUn- Id rnmln. t 
.1 dt'l.iilfil sillily 1)1 rnorl>;.ii;i' rfillmiri^'. In ortli-r 
ti> tU'lfrmitu' .in fMi'iH^'i' fmus .imj .ipprojili. 
uMiMiuinUv j;ri»iip rL'prL'SfnUhvi's nu-l \iitli Un- 
Coinnultfi' s liir-jitor U' i-n'^nrt- tint ,\ luinUuTot 
ki'v iotntiiiinitv (.It'in.HitK nt-rr im-t 

'I) I hot llu.' lU'.irin); wnnUl [w .it nij;ht mi (li.ii 
thi' rL'siUcnls of rt'illiMi'tl ri»rnninnitii-» 

lOlllJ .IttL'tlll, 

(2* I h.it .ill f1n1Un i.1l iiistKiKuins bi' ri'iiniiL'il U> 
piihltilv iliM'li>si' on .1 st'ini'.innn.i! I>,ims. 
by v.t-nstis tr.uts.iml /ipn.il, ,, (lu- tlolLir 
.unoitnl itf .ill nuirt>*.>>;4 li'iulmy; .iinl .i|| 
ik'pi)s|ts; . 

rii.ij t rthr.il kfv witni'ssi>s su^'.^^i-stnl hv tlu- 
l oniTiiiitnly i;ri»iips In- i .iIIclI; 
(I) Ih.U thi.'si- ivitnt'^v's winiUl he .iski-il 
i|nr'.tii>ns snbtniin.'il by thf lomtminiU' 
jUiHips, .mil 

I h.Jl fu'.uin>;s .mil iltsil.Kinf of U-tulini; tl.it.i 
bv lin.inii'il insiimtuwis bi- reijiurfj tor tlu- 
inv»'sU>;.iM"[i. 
I hi' r'itninnMt.'i.* hf.irin^;'. nu luilt-il h'sttnunn Irntn 
,1 v.iru'ty nf pfrsntis- rumtnnnitv IcuIits. 
ri'siiliTiK ijf rcHlini'd rurnniiinilii's \vhn«ii' tnnrf^.i^;c 
.ipphv.Wions h.iil bt'L'M ri'it'i ti'il. imlnsiA- oifunU, ' 
n*pr<'>L'iU.nivf5 nf firms .umsfil of rfillinih|;, 
anil ri'pri'sr'nt.itiVL's fr[>in .1 tuimbfr i>i sUitu .uu^ 



'I hi-. n-Kirin >v.w l.it.T in tnx t\» .m o.i;ti iiiKf r.Utv.- 

r4');iil.iln>n r.nhtT tluM !. >'j',t,ir»i'i\ »f. iuituxmi- 
I*, still pi-nihiij; 




>',i>\'t'rnini'nl.il .i^utn ii>s. The? m(t«il si^mfiiont 
st.iU'tnt'iUs. [Uit.ibly. iMtnt' from unilL-novfi .ij;i'nK 
who posfcj .1.; woiikl bi' borrowiTs, llifir U'shnmnv 
VLTtfii'il iiti/i-ns' .illi'^.Jlion';. .ind rnsiirt'J th.U 
tfif int-ln'^'.A' (.luilil MO lon^.i-r ifisi rt'ilil sin h 
^t.Kt'fm rits Ni'ViTlhi'lcss. fin.nn i.il nivn hit ions' 
ri'prt."^''nt.itivi'»i •ihll lontinui-il to ih'nv .uiv lorm 
pf ri'tllinin>;. t'Vcn in ihf prfscmi.' ut -IrnMy, 
i'Viih*ni.f lo tlu- ronlr.iiv Si^Mifir.nitlv, tin- 
jnv«">ti>!.iMn^ Commission h.ul \\w powor lo 
stiLipoi'no il.il.i from ,1 ni;iii[ii'r of lm,»iu t.il insii- 
tnti'>n'i .urM»ii'tl of rt'illinni); An.ilysis of Jh.il 
stibpoi'ti.u'd tl.it.i ,.Ii'.irly milii.iti'il *h,n .1 nnmln-r 
of institntioris utih/i'il ihi'ir home offui-s simplv 
to t.ik.' in s.ivi[i^»i Irom the lof.H mninumitv - 
whn h '.iti'T tvcru invi-sicil m the subxubs 

In Slim, till' I \tmi:itllfO hiMriPi;sfiirthi'rsnpporlril 
.mil l»'i;ittnii/i'tl (hi- i-lforts nt kunmiimuy >;ronps 
IP ft'JImi'il nfififibiifhootls, ri'infonfil CommissioiJ 
rcs(»liitions, .inii lu-lpi.-d l.iy llu- ^ronnthvork for 
|;itiiri' ili'Vfloptnt nts on if^i- •it.Uc ii'\'ol 

City U'vel 

\t',i;ofi'>tions with 1nnni1ip.1l offii i.ils li-il ti. M.u'ot 
p.ilt'V '' '•tronj; st.nKl ■ij;.)inst ri'iUminj;, .mil to 
(hi- C itv Couni li s p.tss.i^c' I'f ihi' Jiiiinik ip-il .niti- 
inllit'inv^ ortlin.u'. ■,' More sik^n 11 u ,intlv. thr 
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Chicago City Council adopU'il 'in innnv.itiw city 
dcpi)silor>' ^''ro^r.u^ which requires that .ill hnonci.il 
institutions receiving drpt^sits city Kinds 
pledge not to pr.uticc rcdlinins .ind lo ilisclosi- 
deposit jnd lending intt>rni,Hi»>n by census Ir.icts 
(7ip cedi's during tlu- first ye.Jr). The first t>f its 
kind in the ct'unlr>', the ordinanco also .nithori/es 
savings onvl loan associ.itiims to bi- » ity depositories 
ior the I'irsl tinu-. Its p.issagc u.is .i pnin.iiv risult 
of the docu mentation of redluiiii>; in the city by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Surwy .^nd Ihe 
continued efforts of community grt)ups to raise the 
issue tjf redlining 

A majtjr t'actor \ihich viti.ites the ordinance > 
effect, ho\ce\er, is th.it while /.* i^t'l'i-'^ in>titulM:> 
itu-ctitii\ <.tu t .*(' riiUiiu-. It /itrC- ."n/ -I'rf o^ »?cc''iI"/sm; 
to fcrci- tU.)n to //?t- yuKtu c: its vt)luiit,ir>' 
nature has already t reated seme prt>blenift. For 
example, only four ^null banks provided the 
necessaPk" di^rclosurc information by the first bid 
date. Second, other instiliitititis claimed th.il 
the\' could not retrieve- the necessar>' data in the 
time allotted, and requested an extension of the 
deadline. As .1 re?ult. the city extended the 
deadliiK^ from .August. V>7\ until l.inu.ir>- 1, I'^^^r 
and delayed the disclosure by ci fwis requirement 
for one year, accepting disclosure by cm/c instead 
for the fiist ye.ir. But at this writing, almost 30 
institutions h.ive filed disclosure st.iiements iby 
/.ip code) «^^'ith the city. The Chicago ordinance, 
while it is a vor>- useful and innov,iti\'e step in 
the .'.r.ti-redlining fight, illustrates the need lor 
mandatorv- disdoMire for .dl financi.>I inslitutioiv-. 
Incenti\ e: '''-ir disclosure are not enough. 

Cunfcrenres 

As the Chicago e\periei"e shows, the conwning 
of a housing cimferi-nce may v.cM be i>ne ol t In- 
most important steps a li>cal community can take 
as it l.umches its attack ag.V v.t redlining, rropt-rly 
conceieod, the hinising conference con; 

• Make the redlining problem public kno».etedge, 
.)nd seree ns .i i'iiscio"istK":S-'-aising tacti, ; 

• Produce K»tn -.Hlncate.. r-. and vario-js 
str-.tegie.> for Kiture JCtion; .uul 

• Pressure industr\- ariii public officials to act. 
Confere.»cc!> serv e to rai>e llu- isMie by providing 
.1 forum for pres^enting the problem to the conv 
nuinity. lo politicians and to the press. Xe^.c^-p.ipers 
frequently cover such ct>nffret)Ces, and that 
cnvt-rage in itselt k a v.iluable instrument tor 
public and (official coiisciousness- raising SeCi>nd. 
\cithin the conference- context , delegates from 
various coiiuv.uniiies can meet in ivorkshops to 
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explore I he n.iluri' .ind cxk'nt oi redlining 
disinvcstincni. oiid can exih.inj;'.' inforiiMliiin ,iboiil 
v.iriou5 str.iteKk'S designed In fombor it. Out ol 
these workshops can come specific toctiis os well 
•IS knowledge of bro,ider-b.ise£^ slr.itegies and 
national or state approaches to cniplny for solutions. 
And finally, because conferences attract large 
numbers of people who explore various issues from 
different perspectives, they are an ideal mechanism 
for pressuring public and industr)' officials to 
respond — or explain their failure to respond. At 
the same time, they serve often as a public arena 
in which elected officials can meef with their 
constituents to determine needs and potential 
changes. 

For example, one of the most successful 
conferences was the Third National Housing 
Conference held in Chicago in April, 1974. Attended 
by some 1,000 delegates from across the country, 
it resulted in: 

(1) A commitment from the Urban Reinvestment 
Task Force of the FlILBB to establish the 
Neighborhood Housing St'r\'ices Program 

in Chicago; 

(2) The Governor's establishment of his 
Commission on Mortgage Practices, formed 
to study the problems of redlining in Illinois; 

(3) Mayor Daley's strong sti.nd against redlining, 
which led to the City Council's pass.ige of 
♦.he municipal "an ti- redlining oril: nance." 

Appendix B provides a .sample agenda for use in a 
national housing conference. 



center for policy and program development 
both in Chicago and nationally, through 
publication of its monthly newsletter, 
"Dischsun'": 

• Securing, through the efforts of MAHA, the 
creation of the Governor's Commission on 
Mortgage Lending Practices, in the state of 
Illinois, and prompting reforms in the housing/ 
mortgagt'ionding policies of the state of Illinois; 

• Securing the Neighborhood Housing Services 
Program — a reinvestment incentive program 
jointly sponsc red by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board— for Chicago; 

• Winning numerous reinvestment commitments 
troni Chicago area depositor^" institutions, 
and, 

• Establishing, through collaboration with state 
and local officials, the Loan-to-Lender Program 
for reinvestment, a novel program using public 
bond monies for establishing a mortgage 

potil for formerly redlined inner-city areas. 



Summary 

These citizen coalition' efforts tti end rodlining 
had impact on (1) public policy formulation; (2) 
reinvestment program development, and (3) industry* 
commitment to end redlining. Through the 
leadership and organization of MAMA (Metropolitan 
Area Housing Alliance) and NPAH (National 
People's Action on 1 lousing), a number of strategies 
were employed to achieve specific objectives; no 
one strategy was dominant, The National Training 
and Information Center's major accomplishments. 
tlK'n reflect the use of neighborhood street 
organizing, re.^iearch, confrontation, negotiation 
and policy fDrmulalion. and include: 

• Bslablishing the annual National Housing 
- • Confi'jences— conventions attended by an 

average of more than 1.000 delegates from 
across the countr>-, and noted for their 
significant reform recommendations: 

• Continuing the NTIC a^ a clearinghouse for 
disinvestment' redlining information, and a 
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Implications For Public Policy 



Who is to BUmi'? 



Is.U'i* liri;n ..ha' 



'j;'itf {hi- pii'l»I».>n'. I't ri'illin.-pi; 
■ i bv .1 l»l.iii<i' ( •u.•1^•rl•!.Mn>-• 



t'llnKl^•. In tli.it . .ruTi-, ivpn si-;it.itivi-s n| 
\\\iovM rt'i;til.itrrv u.'.inn.-s. ,,1 in..ii^.ii;r Kink> 
M\d *..U'in^s .,nil Ki.in instniit;i»iT>. the 
'prtHVss on tlu' ^rt.innis Ui.it it n^^k^ s l;»'iu1 
tin.iiu'i.il sells,'. i»>pr,-si.nt.i(iv,.s t-i j v.iru'tv «>l 
, in/.'iis- ^nnipv on thr otli. r h.mJ. tii;ht t,» shuw 
lh.it It is .1 ,K>s:nn tivi- pi.u tK,- ri>si,ltiii\: iii 
n»M>;h!\«rhoi'»i » lnu Sf.nv* prupmii'iit's ot n illinnii; 
b.'Iu'vc tint tl is .1 n. M-s.irv' n-spoiis,. t,i .iln-.ijv 
oxi>«(iiii; iift»Tior.iti:*n Others .iri'.iu' th.it tht- 
t.uilr Ill's with iiiJin'ritv v;rnups, "partuiil.irlv lh(>s,» 
w ho .lu' sc'ii .IS nil .ip.ihlc n| ni.ii[ii.ii[iiii>; priipt-riics 
in .1 w.iy rh.it will inspire the ilcpnsitojv insli- 
fiituMis w,(h ...ntuK-iiM' tli.it tht-ir in,.nu's will not 

niispKunr Fur th. n p.ur. trunsoj th.- 
pM. tuv .iri;iit' th.it rfilhnin^ uMsts first Ivcnisi- ,it 
l\w pt-nMsivf insoiisitu ny p,,hiv nv.ul.itors ip 
the luviis t)t' inn»'r-{ ity i»-siij,.nts, pri;n"ip.illv !hi> 
piH.r.ind thf minuruas. stvoinl. I t i.iusi. ,it 
.1 strtuturL^l tvntli. t ,.i mtL-r.-M wlm h pn^v.-nts 
.i{;fn»:v ri'i;iil.itors truni instituting; .in»l fiitornni; 
mvt'xs.iry (.itrri'itiv,- nitMsuri-s. IiH- 1ss[,c who 
Is tu bl.ijiu' is net .1 simp!,' i>[H'; initi.ilU , ■ 
invnU i's unr.n i'lirii; thi; ii'sp,,ns,.s ,it t'n- . '\ tT.il 
industry ri'miliititry .i^i-ih u's. 

The FediT.il ReKul.itor\' Agi-ncfcs 

TluTi' .in- tw.' Im-.v .Mti'i;k,ri, s ,-,r ro^ul.iti'i \' 
bnJius t(it tin.inci.il in««titiiti<>ns Ihf nr-t niut.iins 
thi- ri'iU-nil ri'k;iil.it..rv bitJu... ,1,,, h cv.'isf.' ,i|l 
ri'JiT.illy-i h.iiftMi i! instifiiti,,ns Ih.'v nuhiJr: thr 
ConiptrnllLT t'l thi' t uin iu v ^^h|th snju rvisrs 

the M.ltlon.ll iMIlks; tht- [ i-aiT.ll Ih'Illr I iMIl l^Auk 

Bo.irti, whn h supltms^ s ^h^. }■^.^\^.^^^] s.u in>;s ..nJ 
l.i.in .iss.vi.itiuiis: ihr It tl. r.il I ),.pt*.it Instir.inu- 
CtnpnMtiiMi. thf Ifiii Ml s.ivinL:s .mJ I.ujn liisur.inri- 
CorpoMtion. whu h h.is ri'Y;iil,i(iirv powt-rs «.vor 
nt>t tinly ri'vii-r.vl instuutions, i^it .il-o nvt-r thi- 
ni.i|i-ritv (It st.it«.'-i h.irtt ii'tl institutions ulnrh 
utilu-f Its Ji-ppsit insur.in.v. .ind ovor s.,viii>;s ,inj 
Ki.in iMstitutinris. .intl K',i»,.r.ii Ri-mtm- IkurJ. 
Tht' sfi-dnil ».if.y,.>rv (,l iv^ii|.it,,n' b-Mu's is ni.uK' 
up ot tlu' shte .ipL-nL'i,'s, whiLh supiTviso .ill st.m- 
i h.irt» ri'i1 hn.iiu i.il institntmris Ihi'^i' iniltulc the 
st.iti- t onimi'.xion.T tit s.nm^s .uid Umh .isso. i.iiions 
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and the st.ilc comtnissiLmer of banks, thougli the 
exact tillos may vary from stale to st'iite. 

Each of thcso regulatory bodies has to some 
greater or lesser extent abdicated its responsibility 
fi»r insuring that the public has eqU4tl and fair 
access to home purchase and improvcnient f.mds. 
the most significant abdication being thaf of the 
Federal- Home Loan Bank Board (FHLBB). Thifi 
regulatory agency was empowered by Congrei^s 
in 1933, to safeguard two public purpose*: 

(1) Provide Soeal mutual thrift instituticins in 
which people may invest tlvir funds; and 

(2) Provide for the financing of hrmes ' 

To this effect. Congress wrotL-: 

In order >o provide local mutual thrift insti- 
tutions in which people may iiivest their funds 
and in order to provide for the financing of 
homes, the Board is autiiorized, under such 
rules and regulations as it may prescribe, to 
provide for the organizatitm and regulation 
of associations to be known as "Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations", and to issue 
charters therefore, giving primar>' con- 
sideration tu the best practices of loeal mutual 
thrift and home-financing institutions in the 
United States.- 

Its obvious intent in creating the FMLBB \vas 
primarily tha'. the housing needs of the local 
community served by each member savings and 
loan association ivould be met. Consistent with 
this objective. Congress stipulated further that 
the FMLBB take ga*at care in attending to the 
sound financial practices of the member savings 
and loan associations. Unlike its tri>ck record in 
fulfilling its obligation — mandated by Congress — 
to meet the housing needs of each affected \ocM 
community, FHLBB'.s record in attending in the 
safety and soundness of Its mOmbcr S and L s 
has been rather impressive: 

• In 1970, overS10.f> billion in outstanding 
advances from the FHLBB were on loan to 

. the member S and L's. In certain parts of the 
countr>- having a low supply money com- 
pared with demand (e.g.. Washing'tun, D.C.) 
advances from the FHLBB to member savings 
and loans often amounted to some 30% of 
their total assets. 

• The FHLBB also ser\'es as a depositor}' ftir 
member savings and loans which wish to 
deposit surplus funds or funds required lo 
be invested in short term loans. The FHLBB 
pays a substantial interest rate for these 
deposits, and secures them through a S4 



billion line ot credit with the U.S. Deparlnxent 
of Treasur)'. 
• A savings ::nd loan associatior: Avhieh is 
Federally chartered is exempt from stale or 
local gOA'cmmcnt supervision. Several court 
cases have held that only the FHLBB may 
regulate Federally-chartered savings and 
loans. (This is an obvious form of pu'tection 
fri-im "interference" by local political 
institutions).' 

However, there is no public evidence that it has: 

(1) Established standards for the adequate 
provision of thrift and home-lending ser\'iCL's 
»o the IcKal communities designated in 
associations' charter applications; 

(2) Developed cxamination pfOcCdjures to be 
used in evaluating whether associations 
are meeting the thrift and home financing 
needs in their local ser^■ice area; 

(3) Instituted remedies for the resumption of 
Services, if routine examinations roveal that 
associations are not meeting the thrift and 
home- financing needs of their ser\"ice areas; 
or 

{A) Protected communities against the with- 
drawal of thrift and home-financing services 
as it applies to branching and relocation , 
policies,"* 

Nor has the FHLBB been vigilant in fulfilling 
its mandate under the 1968 Civil Rights Act. The 
Act explicitly forbids race discrimination in 
home financing: 

After December 31, 1968. it shall be unlawful 
for any bank, savings and loan association, 
insurance company, or other corporation, 
asbc»ciation, firm or enterprise whose business 
consists in whole or in part in the making 
of commercial real estate loans, to deny a 
loan or other financial assistance to a person 
applying there for the purpose of purchasing, 
constructing, improving, repairing, or main- 
taining a dwelling, or to discriminate against 
him in the fixing of the amount, interest 
rate, duration or other such terms or 
cimditions if such tcrrrif, loans or other 
financial assistance, because of the race, color, 
religion or national origin of such person or 
of any person associated with him in 
connection with such loan or other financial 
assistance, or of the present or prospective 
ow ners, lessees, tenants, or occupants of the 
dwellings or dwelling in relation to which 
such loan or other financial .issistance is to 
be made or given . . . 
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II nut \it^\i\ April, 1''72. th.it tht' Bti.ud issu^'ti 
iionU''-iriiiiinatun- ri'^ul.iiu»ii>, it h.i'. yci to lii tino 
.111 I'Hi'iitn'f ».'ntt»ra im'nt >y>t».'ni Nor ii.i-. jIu- 

.V'N pr.ivtiit'il by it's rntnibt-r in^titutuni-.. 

A pit'liiHinar)' ri>p.irt tr.un tht- I'rl'.m-Sni'uiLMii 
Ji'w-tiuu'nt Stiidv Cro'.ip. Ci nti.1 ti»r L'l At!.iir-s 
\i'rth\v».>ti'rn L'nu or'.itv, pri,i\iJtil t.' tiu' SfMi.itt- 
r>.wiki!ii; t^oniinilti'i- .1 ii.'n;4thy .ind dfl.ulfd 
.•\.i(iiin.i;;.Mi ut tlu' 1-Ml t^H'-. -.t.Uutiirv .uuhiint'. 
'Ah lit' jt 1- n:'t lu'it'-.'s.irv fUTf ti> ri'itrr.itt- ih.it 
f\ ul'Tu I- Ml I'jII i\\c rrpor! i\'rr».'. tU' Lkinvludt. -. :h.it 

Tho fVidoHt't' .1- pro'^i'ntt'd III till*, iti.ipifi \\ ili 
di-nu'ti-str.itc tli.it thf Hi'.ird : - li.r. i- ,\ sMttii 'n. 
o5.ilJ>;.itiv'n ft' -.Jti-^ii.ud ciMntininitu tri'rn 

oi i',ir:tt .mil fu'iiu' U'lidiiiv; -tT^ u"*---. 
.Kid tfii?. ifi^cil .uill'.ontv fnnMnfM-sf-. it-. 

Ami It ■suniiii.ui^'t'-. tru' .t>:.uii-r thf I f IL.Mf> 

ntttmi; th.1t .ilthi'iicb t ti:or. cnH'nt }M>ut.T- 
.l.v 'J'.'.'ic. ;ht.Tv i«- .«n .ipp.ni'Mt hu'.ikdt'\in in 
thf BQMrd > inip!>'nH'iit.iti.tn ct i!-. -LitiMor-.' 
• i»bli)i;.itit»ns to rii^iil Uf .r -lh u>n>- oiut.' ;i;fv 
h.ivv ch.irU'ti'd --tn li'Min.' thfv provide- 

advqu. lf >fr\'iv.fs thf ii.:.' ,uf.i- dt'-.iv;[iiiti'd 
tti thiMi v.h.utt'r .ipphtMtioiT-. " 

I-iti.»iI\' th-' inrpiii oi t»'-.fiini':u (in tiu' hf.nrnj^s 
,ini.l u'Nt'iv iUffi pMntiM.', to Mh' tU't'd iur iinsnt'd i.tti.- . 



t'lmi a'>ptinsi' trt»ni tht* I I ll.iUi ni iki-s i'Kmt tii.it 
tht' bnakdown in it> rt";ul.it»»rv t'M.irt> ini.'lud<.>d 
thf a'ilowiiu". 

• I ho I ni.LUi ha> dt'l.ivi'd ir^ iv>..K ini; a iuini»H' 
lit konipi.iint-- tiUd witli ii jj;.un*.i tin- h ndinj; 
pr.u-tut'T j»t -^t*):!*.' ut Its jiu'tnhiT •s.i\ in^s .in».l 

• I hi- Hfi t'ftf.i *'{ tilt' rrj rt'^potiM- ti« thf 
L i\ it Kii^h!-^ Ai.1 w.i-s tu ri\ji:irr iiu-rol\ ,m 

■ t'liini hiui.iiyi; Irtidfi" pii-.!t i in f .u h' >..i\in>;> 
.ind lk.Mn K'bb\ .111.! ,\ tl.uiM' U' th.u fttftf in 
tMih rt-.il ./-t.Ui- .id\fiti">friifnt, ii\ t-rl* >t 
thf -.j.'.-'.'v.-.- ltd-, '.vhith prfdinnm.Uf in >.i\'iti);N 

• l^ prv-frt.iti^f. ft thf rUl.HB .uid or I't {hi- 
i Hl.h-. fi.i\'f :rft]iu'iiii\' rff'.i-.fd t»i ^i^nipk 

•.\ ith rfi.|::i Uir dLit.i di-^vl('-.i;ik; thf -..i\ inv;> 
IfJidiiii; p: ::i f or mfnibf I ^ini;> .ind ki.in-. * 
Tf;i-. ..t i-s lit'? ...'!nprfhi'n-.i\f tkm j-. u mtt-iulfd 
tc hi- 1: ni'.'Tfh,' '^ub-.t.inti.ilf-. thf ivnii, hisnni th.it 
tf L:i)L);<'r-\ ,ind I'lUiun'mf nt fii-twl-. \ind».'rt.ik.f n 
In' thf f H[.HH with rf-.pfft tn it-, nit-inbfr b.ink-. 
jTid it-. ;!U'inf'fr MUitu'-. .uid Ui.in> ifaw"^ nuuli 

tM !>f .ifMTfd 

A -.iiu:nitu .nit ptolilfm imiiii'iitini; thf iiti.^iii 
1- thf it • lii-.f 111'-, witii till' ftitin' -..n in^;-. 
.uid l.>.in i:idu-.tr\ v.liith ni.ikf it niorf dittutih 
un !lif li.i.ird ti' .ut i'bif.n\i i\ Ih.Ji 'du'tf 
lio-f ti. « ;-. fxtd.'HLfd m t!u> -.t.ttf nu'iil trntn 
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the report oi the Center tor New C"(>rpi.: "te 
Triiirities. I.i;s y\n>;eles, C.i|if(tnii.-i: 

Thi'ri' Is tiuw 1111 puhlie reprcscntiitinn in tlie 
C«ililnrni.\ or ri.-iler.il regul.itor\" .igeneie> 
whii'h reKul.ite hn.ini-inl instUutictiis , . 
indeed, the FULBU recently .ippointed three 
tormer >.u in^i' .md eu-tiitives to ser\'e 
.i> "publie" represent.itivc i>n its AiU jsor\- 
BiMrd.' 

A sirnil.ir Lick of piibhe repre>ent,ition i> .iNn 
found in man\- otht-r >t.ites ^ind on the n.ition.il 
level. 



Tiu- 5UU' Regulatory Agencies 

T\ pically. the st.ite ct>nimi>^.iiirU'r (it s.ivit)>;> 
ijnil lo.in .i>»ioi j.iti(>n». (\%hosc title rn.iy \ nr\'), 
rt,*j;(il.itc»i .ill st.*.!e-ch.irti.'red s.ivinj;'- .ind lo.in 
.ihSOLi.it inns ivliiiiri tli.it st.it.v These .ij;eneies ore 
limited with re»;peet to tht.*ir rei;ul.itor\' poweri>- 
)n.i?»iinieh .is tht.-y h.ive .luthorilv (uily uver st.ite- 
eiwrtered irisiitutions. Two ke\- pt>ints should be 
ni.ide with n.'t;.ird tn st.ite rei;ul.itor\- .i^joncies. 
Kiri.t, their .luthority ovt'r st.ite-. h.irtered fi.ivini;s 
.'.nd lo.ns IS »ypit.illy .in.ilnj^oijs lu the pnwei oi 
the FHLHB over l-eder.illy-eh.irterej s.ivinp .md 
I0.111 .isstiCLilion*.. e.j;., the .itith(>rity to revieW'. 
.ncci pt or rejeit i li.irter OpplKMtioii?', .ind tlie 
authority to pr(>nnuli;.ite .ind t>Men to enforce .inti- 
discriinin.itidn .inti-n-dliniiif; rej;ii|,itionft. Second. 
.i> the testimony of Governor Wnlker of Illinois 
fTLikes cUmt, tliere is n need tor p.ir.nllel lef;i.sl.ition 
to insure th.it these st.itt.- ref;uLitory bo.irdr. tultill 
their re>ponsibilities vi>-,i-vis protecimp, the locnl, 
hoine-purch.isinj; public. Condensed. VN'.ilker ?. 
poifits tirc: 

• (B- impliotioni. th.it the st.ite regul.itorS' 
j^',t'ncit's h.ne .>cithtiritv .iii.iloi;ous to th.H ot 
the [■lll.fm. 

• Theretore, without p.ir.illel lei;is|.ition t(> 
ensurr that they. t(»o, protect the public irom 
dist rimin.itK.n by r.ico .ind other methods of 
reJlrnini;.}i;,investnH'nt, h.ilf the Kittle will bu 
lo-t, 

• l-urther. \% ithont such Ie);isl.itit>n. s.uini;s 
.ind loiins themselves nuiy ^^eek only st.ite 
charters, thus esc.ipinj; the cDnscqucncos of 
fl.iunting legislation which applies only to 
Feder.illy-chartcred'savings .ind loans. (The 
converse is also true.) 

• Finally, U'pi-ilation from either the ^it.ite level 
or the Feder.il level, which woold apply ;o both 
FedL-r.^lly- .^iid st.iti"cli.irtered ^avini;s and 
ItMns, wi'uld ensure .1 he.ilthv climate of 
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luiiipfHtiiui bi'lwi'i'n tin' two kinds m 

lii'pusitnn' iiistmuiiMis. 
liy virtLio ul llu'ir fxi>tfiuc M liu- siMc 
oppDsc'd In Hu' rt'donU k'Vfl. sMio s.i\ iii>;s ami 
lo.iti .isS(K*i,ition atmn^issions an- rtsidily .icct's^ibli.' 
t(» citi/i'n .iflit'h for t-nding di^.invfstnU'ni'iflnl"i 
praclict's. Iniluvit'd in tin* conipK-ii- bmly nl 
k'j.hnutny priividt-d by C;ini. jiuir VV.ilktT. .ind 
ri'iti-rsiti'j i:iiprf*i«iivt'Iy in llu" sLik-nu-nts .ind 
rcpurls i»f v.>rii>U'» ciji/i-n nr^'ini/ations, is .inipli- 
priH>t tli»il vih/i-n i-fUiris din-vu-d tuw.irds 



The Di'positon- InduMU' 

Li'itsiinly lIu" bl.iini- fur n'dlininj; litjt-s noi end 
witli llu- ^liliiri- 1\\ pnm.iry (I cdi-Ml .ind '^\Mc) 
ri'msliitMiA- .if;i.'iu"ii's ji> inrt-t Hicir puMif rt'spuiisi- 
bilitios. I'hi- i-liu't .u t.trs .iri- llu- dt-pusiuiry* 
institiiiii>ns tlu'insi'lvfs It has bt'i'n shnwti th.it 
thi' ri'};iil.Uii)ps, m.ind.iU". .ihd in m.iiiv c.isfs. 
i-nfiirrt'im-nl pvi^rrs. di> t'xist lo prtn-fnt willful 
discriniinahon. and cvvw ui'wHling .uls which 
art' discrinunaiorv iri fffi'tl. Tht- pr'.>bKMn st-fhis 
ii» be how Muisc' ri'j;iilaluins arv intt-rprt'ti'd. and 
in lhai liKbl. Ihi' d».'pnsiiur\' insHlulii)ns art- tit ItHst 
as much Ui blanK- as Iht-ir rc'j;ulali.irs. 

I'ivf principa' lypt's iif dt'positorv' instituluHis 
lunclii'n in Ihc cupvt'iitional Tnurigagc sphere; 

(|i JvdtTal savinj;i and loan assv)ciations; 

(2) SMU' sav ings and k»an assuciat iims; 

(3) Sa\ ini;s banks; 

(4) CwmniLMYiol banks, iind 
(f.t Mortgage baiiks 

ThLTc is evidence that tlu'si' insiitiihiUis mntually 
supporl eaili ujher. As tlu- Alli.uui.' L'onci. rned 
Cili/eHs. Ntilwankef. WiseonMii, points out in 
il> leslinionv before tlu' Senatt? Hanking Ouniuiltee, 
each aspect i.t( the indusfn- pays p,-.rlicnlar 
altentii-il lo ihe o|hers. no| o.ily to niotiitor tor 
eompi'titive r'^rposos but alsu \o monitor fur the 
decision lo rc^iline a specit'ic neighborhood. Once 
one ot.'pi.>sitor>' institution begins tc. withdraw its 
financial support from a ne. ^,hborlu>od. the otht-rs 
rapidly fol|o\v- suit. Without thai aimplicity, it is 
doubttui whelht'r disinv estment decisions would 
be thf self-fulfillir '. prophecies they are; ivith ii, 
realization of the prophecy is guaranteed. The 
Alliance'ji oxaminaiion of varied clt-pository 
institutions in Milwaukee suggests that these 
instiiulit'ns can r^'dlinf a given neighborluiod 
without objective cause, without public knowledge 
or consent and vvjthoMt ci'nsur.' from regulaior\' 
agv'nries. ThoMjiv'i J eiiriety of methods is us'.".l. 
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gcncMllv (.Kcordint; to ri-s»;ari-h by the Kotiotul 
Trainih^* .mil Inforn' '*'>on CVntcr? thi- banks will: 

(1) Ri'Liiiiro dim-n p.iyiiuM\ts uf a hi^lK-r .inuuml 
tlun ori' usually ri-i]uiri-d tor {in.uwm^; 
Lomparabli- prnpcrtii'S in otlvr ♦nv.^'i. 

(2) Fi% Umi^ mtiTCM rati'& in .imoitnts htglu-i 
thnn tho>i' tict fnf .ill or most i^thiT niortnat;fs 
in othi'f .iri'Os. 

(3) Fix loan closing; toMS in anionnts higlu-r 
th^in those sor for all or most otlu-r inort>;.i>;i'*' 
in other ^iri.'Os- 

(4) Fix loan maturities beluw the number of 
yc^rs to maturity set for all or nu>st other 
mortRaSeS in other art-.is. 

(5) Refuse tn lend on properties above a 
prescribed ni^ximum number ot years of age. 

(b) Refusi' tu make loan& in dollar amounts 
bi-lou- a Lcrlain minlnium figure, thus - 
ex cl u d i ng m .1 n y of t h e lo w er p ric ed p rop ert i es 
often f Jimd in neighborhuods where 
redlining is practiced. 

(7) Refuse to K'nd on the basis of presumed 
"economic obsolescence" mi matter what 
the condition of an older property may be. 

(8) St.H! un appwisals to discmirage potential 
borrow'ers. 

(9) Set oppraisiJb in amounts below what 
market value actually should be. thus 
masking himu' purchase transactions more 
difficult tti accomplish. 

(10) Applv structural appraisal standards of a 
much mori' ri^'n-^ nature than those applied 
for comparable properties in other areas. 
(ID Charge dis^'ount "points" as a way of dis- 

eou/aging financing." 
Essei^tially. the industry- has argued thiit dis- 
investment is a nect?ssar>' evil. The indMstr\' 
ropresentativcs maintain that disinvesting a given 
neighborhood is (1) a response to existing 
deterioration, and (2) therefoa*. a means by which 
they comply with their mandate to exercise 
judicious control over the financial decisions their 
member banks and savings* and loans make. 
Rcdlinioii. they art;Ue. is good business sense, a 
way of ;>rpfec*/f>x ^f^'-'i"' depositors rather than 
of victimizing them- 

For example, Thum.is R. Bomar. former 
Chairman of the FMtPB. while cautiously 
conceding that "the successful development 
of remedial tools" is required, notes the following: 

'Our impression has been that because these 
institution? I Feder.illy-chartcred savings and 
loans! are chartered by some Government 
authority thev hjve.i general responsibility 



.md obligation to s^'rve their area, antl, in 
taet, .ill ot tluMV div 

'However, there is no >poeitic designation that 
they nuist invest in any >peeitic neighborhood, 
which we think is ver\' wise bicauv? this 
reqniresa sophisticated indgnv-nt .is to the 
risk- reward relatiimships. 
Certainly, not only as a matter of baSic logie. 
but also as a nutter ot good business st.'nse. 
rin.ineial institutions . . . make loans and 
provide funds to those in the geographic area 
in w lUch they are located. Hoict iri. .'tv Wnjic 
J ,/isNiK /MMr bclii'twu llutf tuiti <iwtiis }/«'" 
iJicvsf in thi'^ .s'U'Cn St / e/ /'/oi As of ii icniloru,' 
(Italics oors.) 

Linkmg the question of particular areas and the 
i^uestion of the depository institution's responsi- 
bilitv to protect its dep<.isitors, Bomar continued: 
'We say to financial Institutions. 'You may 
not discrimin.^te on any irrelevant basis, such 
as Somebody's r.KC, or religion, or .ige. or 
national origin, or sex. 
'But ive .ilso sav to them. 'Yon must m.nke 
your de'termination on the basis of economic 
considerations. And if you don't, we will see 
to it that you do not remain in business 
Very long, because if you don't do that, you 
are'taking undue risks with people's savings. 
So, on the basis of economic determinations, 
quite naturally, when somebody with a 
fiduciar\' responsibility presL^mes th.it the 
risk-reward relationships are ou*. cf balance* — 
and there is sudi a limited supply of mortgage 
money io the country. 1 re.itly think th.it's 
oor prim.ir\- problem— there are certain arcis 
that get rationed out,''^ 

The problems with this point of view arc its 
violations of the original Congressional mandate 
which established the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, l.oe.il thrift institutions as represented by 
s.jvinj;s and loans are designed tti serve home 
owners and smaU depositors- However, individual 
costomer^ are repLued by corporations (builders 
and developers) which provide a quick return on 
each dollar loaned o it, Certainly the risk'reward 
principle should guide any business transaction, 
but it is unfair to )i|ace a homeowner in compehtion 
with a corporation. Further safeguards are needed 
to protect group-s of individuals who have been 
perjor.itivelv labeled by society. 

Other indostr\' representatives argue th.it it is 
difficult to eorrj'late neighborho<id decline and 
redlining. For rxample, a .NJIT-Har\ard )omt Center 
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industry ropre5t.«ntattvos, tntMns the 

rationing of money, and ultimoloiy dict.ilinj; 

where tho money will be lent; 
(4) Tho cost of researching, storing ond 

retrieving such data is unreasonable.'" 
Each of the aforementioned issues was debated 
during the recent Senati? Hearings, The thi.rough- 
ness and specificity of lay citizens tt.'5timony 
stimulated Senator Prox.mire to stute: 

, . , H'hat stnkcs me about tnis hearing is 
that the banking institutions which I think tire 
ably represented by you gcntiemen And {sic) 
live with figures and understand statistics 
and understand the importance of fjcts .ind 
documentation, rome forward this nioming 
with a series of generalized criticisms of 
tht; ideal. 

*And the communiry groups that have testified 
on previous days and Mr. Thrasher whose 
testimony you have heard this morning come 
forwitrd with facts and documentation and 
cxaniples. 'l understand your concern abui:i 
disclosing information that hasn't been 
di^losed before and some concern about the 
cost. Mr. Thrasher indicates that this has 
been exaggerated. But t can't uttdcri^tanci 
' ivhnt other real objccthusi you have to i^cttiu}; 
tht' facts out.'*'' 



'S«re U.S.C. § 1467 (.1) 'A^iX jm-nJi-d ) 
'llti*1 

^Sev, for example, lame's VitajcUu, et a]., Ri-tli'tiiti^'. 
A|i>rfi,'i;X'' Diimvi'}ii}*ieiil in the Dtattu'l of Coliiiuhiti 
(VVashingtwn. D.vt.: Public In ttTe«<-> Kf?tMrch Clroup. 1*^75), 
pp. 2-3 

^S. USl: U.S. Senate B.inking C"mmiltro. ff. 'i/r..-s. I. 
Vlirf.. 485. 

'"liritl . . 2 1 7. See a Iso pp . 2 1 0- 53 1 . 

-jf>/rf . 331. 5:?-2y. 

^. \2fll. U.S. SvnAte BAnV^ing; CcmmUU'c. M.^irfu^s. 11. 

'"5. 1381. U.S. Senate B.inktnj; Comniittov fi>;ni„^^, 

I. 7'\S3 ;i.issMw. 

'•Cincotta. w- »'f .. pp. 10-11. 

**:hiti . 390. 
"/M.. 5-11. 

'-S. 1281, Senate Pankinp CoinmitieL', //c'lr/'^yV. I. SR^-'^hS. 
I\i^!-hii, and accompanying documents .admitted as the 
indiiMr>'s supporting d.il,v 
'V^lf/.. '^50.52, jMr.wiTi, 
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Conclusions 



The \\v».l ftir Mainlaiorv- DisiIdMirt* 

t«' tlu- nr»-ds slu n urlMt, ^if}>ositor. ilv ti.tniv 
\\ trspi'. t t»< t»'JIinitii; ln..k'. ^\utu ifijvrii 
'nil .IS nn'M-irMU'Li r.irln-i thr p.i-si -.j-v^.,,,! ^^.^i,^ 
st'. n tlif :is». of .1 pih'MiMUi-nKtj uhuh Ikk 
!'t « ti ui--ttiimrn{.ji iM tin- i ttort to mih ii-ii'muu' 
1 >. sfMi.. ,1,^. ,,t ^.,nip!rir J.it.i »uini.'n.i,s 
i ttiA-ris I'lvMtit/.iti.Mis h.nr m.-itsluK,,! »-tuMu;ll 
I'viii, ■»!.»■ In iinirnl tilt' cM-lriu <■ aiul tlu- 
"t rrJlimiii; .iml l'\ nMMtw,.t .'tUM i \ i- ot\;.ini/iM,:. 
fi-i'-t' ''tiiniiMl.'J p,.li,\ ihooj;i-^.,i tlirvilv' sMU- 
.»n.i t>.if lotl.il 

'U.r. i\u- ;m.„|im' uui. lt n>ibl,- .\loiv,.vi-i. it is 
J -IJort s,,;lit,.vl Ini-itu— VVluK' tt fs trui- Hi«- 
inJu-.tt\' UMpH hiiv'.i' pM'htN tn'Mi tlv n»inpl»-\ 

»ilM':vM.it, ,l t, ii;i- tir,]iu-iu .Hui »]tiuJs in»MtjMi>- 

Ii 'ti I ji iviii,-. lUr.Jii pr«»iu- ilw pr.i» tur i-- 

n» \ « r!li»'i,-s.. trnnu fiscK- u .,-.ii tiii Kt'dlinmj; 

, n-N . p.,,n, i,.tu < tK !(' Hir In -p.KMUj. m» mmimJ 

l'"i;--iiii-. -si .» ^, .iiui thi- --tt.iiM ..M (Mil iK)ti«in s .;|i. M»!-. ■ 

liiiiit,-^ : r.il ivs,Min, - \shi» h ,o,ii.. tuun Jti 

v'rlMtur-, . s(,-[u»' ri.'u -iiimuiv-. lhr\ p^-uit 

t.« ;|.,. ■.■slim. li..ii^ifM'. m^is uiiuh ,s 
r.);-i^ii\ uiM-.»niiu; .ill .u fo-s tl-.r .iMJii:r\ .irni tn 
»l.'iiiu!itu'M nt ..ar»' piTt.^iK >...'.;iul ,i!ui -.til! 
!<•' I.iirn.'ihi,. iniilJjM,;-.. r<' n^.tk," u.u- tirlun 
'-n.'u..l 1):..., h,M,. I,..,, :,.,.|„„^. 

thi- I'-prn-.,- IM )iuii5.ifi Jiv;ii!t\ .itnl Immimh 
»'s hr.Mik'h: .'11 h\ bliiul . i.r-.-. .ir<»i 

pii'riiil I, ,• ni.lf^i- .1 vtr.lt l.'f 

''■dl'Miiu; Aiuf .i!ili.Mi.;li it Jif:i,i,lt u- pii,p, 

'fi'' pr- i I--.- iTii.Mh iu .It hu }i »l;-.!n \ i'-.lnirn! 

"'■^ It I- .11 l« .i-t ( \ uimi ih.it ;t r\.i. .-fKiti-s 

nrh.iti J,-!, n.M. ,..„ imJ ;u;t!n-i 

ii.-Js t,.n- 

* ll.il.U t<'f :-.f: 



-tuf 



A prui.ip.ii ,,.:uiu-;..ii >■! tln^ 



It JU'i>;!il'»'i 
t-un I.), rtiinu ,iiui r.c.ji.iii 
. i.in(M..;i .1,.. i,l,..t likriv !n hr 



■ til, 



>'i * I.I-- pre; ml I. i- vMfirtilMiti' .■i.t.-n--i\ ri\- i*> i!u- 
''■ni;,!;!.,!, .-1 .i,..,,ur-friir!K p*.I;ur. I'ruiMrs .md 
-t »i>JuM:v -.Mun,; fiKiJi iijU \ .iliJ.i|»> tli.it «..iul(i-i,.n 
M .-xti-nt \^hh h 1- iiiip.^-sil'l.- t.> lhr\ 
-iippnri tli»' i,i:iif!it;.»n th.j! Ji..J,...,,rt. 
'"■iliiirmi, n's .irr nn,'.-i;ili\'t- jl . iti'A'u i*,i.iup-. 
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,Ut' U> be t'lVvtivo in ni'ishborhiH>d revilalization 
ot'hirt>, ii triti/iMiH ,ir»' to hflvc .1 ch.iriLV M riViHiTinj; 
control ovLT thL>ir livi'»;, they nnl^t portii'ipato in 
genuihL', iiu'«uiinj;t>il U'.»>> in the nrbon docisi^^n- 
m.ikin^ prt>ves>. 1] our ni'iphborhood> .ire tt> Mir\ iw. 
th.it •Hvt>> ond p.irtiiipoti'.in i'i vit.il. MorooVL-r. 
it i?. i Hi punitive ih.it ihi- piibhc h.ive reh.ibli- d.ito 
on the cri'dit flow it ivc .ire to .uhu'vf impoit.tnt 
t\\ o-\v,n- »Kioiint.ibilit\ to rL'>idL'Ut> ot p.i.tiiular 
nt'ighborhi>iM>. .md hu/i-ik' Jaoiint.ibility \o 
JoL-al s.i\ iTi);> and livin in>tJtiitii>ns. 

Without di>cli>sitrL\ \>r h.ivi' only oiif-ua;.' 
actouhtabihty; as it is. citi^t'ns >iipport >avin^s 
and lo.in *<>;ioii,itii)n> by virtue of their depi\-iis, 
but mu?t depi'iid entire'y on iho iiidiistr\- > paper 
jssuranivs that it >hun> diticrinuti.iton,' praiti«'t'S. 
Wo bt'licve that the enactment of ih;.- l.'onH- 
Morts.Tj;e Disclosure Act of W75 will be a major 
-tup tiiw.ird devt'lopirij; the hard, siati-tical 
JoiiinTL-ntation retjuiri-d forL-mlinj; redlinuij; and 
bt'vond that, for prompting; aetivi- ri-inv rstnii-nt. 

NtMghborhoods: A Nc^v Direction for Urban I'olicy 
A >L'eond ci)rulii>ion i>f this report is tiMt .1 criM*. 
exists in our notional urban policy Anu-rici's 
dties. tht' fiViK of tliL' dnniL'stic programs of the 
IDfiirs, h.ive btvn rL-moved from center sta^e. 1 ho 
absence of urb.m rioting is taken by some to 
indioie iirbijn hi-allh, whun nothinj.; could be 
further fr»^*m tho truth. \'i>t only are our eitifs 
ctjnfrontfii ^vith ihL' >ame probk-nis of a dfcaiii- 

thev are now caught in a \^'orSL'nin^ uconomic 
bind OS Ctitej;orical problems t;ivt« way to 
ri'VL-nuL' ri ha ring .ind block grants that ottt-n 
mean ft'\Vi-r resourfos tor large cities 

ThL* fi'iieial gneernnifnt is moving fund-; dirntly 
to statfs and cii'fs V. ith little concern as to how 
anil f\.r ivI>oni the mnnoy is utili/od. C^n top ot 
this, notional f.-onomic probU'ni> havu i-xaci-rbated 
the diftitulties bv reducing idv income f rom 
local MMirces wbiU- >imnltani't»usU- rai-itig i itv 
n«sis C ittes h.i\ L' less money to spi-nd. and ai tin- 
>.>me tin>t', htglu-r losts anJ IittU' guidance on 
pnoruii" The rv>iult ts Hut m.iny human m-nis 
arogoriijj; unnii-f. Mj'reovcr. iioni>nitr i>eii's'iit\ 
i-niouragi'- hd-bnat. iir friago. strategifs whi'ii' 
ciTt.un urban scrtors are wntti-n oil a- luv 
salvagi-al'^l'' VVhi!«- Jhi> ni.>y sei-m rational in 
i«coiinn>i«> torrhx. tt ignores atti-ndant huniai^ 
ti.igi'die- -nd losts 

Within thr ionte\t of sitch a crisis in urban 
at lairs, tbe luigtiluuliond -the level of human 
interocti.>n - ho- been di-regarded bv mosj I'edoral 
policies rile neighbi^rhood M\us, m politual. 



progam.iiatic and human lenus, is not seen by 
domestic policy makers to be a critical locii>. 
I n tact .the perM ste n I fa ilu re of p ri ^g ra m s d i rectetj 
tiuvard res'ersiiigthe decline ol' our cities i^ due 
to a tendenc>- U> perceive the problen>s on grand 
seale. and a failure to define nadonal policy 
initiatives and priorities w'hich sene the varied 
tieed> of differing neighivHiood.s. 

Preconditions for a Successful Urban Policy 

Stroctiijed into the urban system are a set (>t 
pri ct>nditioiis which, if not met, represent a 
series of disincentives to neignlx»rhood revitaliza- 
tion. Such disincentives often I'rustrale positiee 
urban policies and pn>grams. and do not permit 
citizens to participate in the governmental 
proces> in \vay> that are cooperatiN'e and 
constructive. 

Cleoer.dly. these preconil ition> cao be grouped 
under three bro.id headings. First, there must be 
a degree o\ puhiii- ^tr»'ic.> (police, fire proleclion. 
health ser.ices, recreation, etc.) sufficient to meet 
minimum standards of neigliborhood needs. 
Second. yubJic xutioiii^. such as taxation policies, 
city ordin.inces and zoning regulations, must be 
appropriate to needs. wViile simultaneously able 
to provide lor reinvestment and revitalization. 
Third, there must be adei,iMli* ^ tcdit Jf0lii ic> to 
ensure the a.ailability of funds and investment 
opportunities so as to permit and encourage 
private and imiividnal iinvstment. These three 
factors are ooviously interrelated and intertwined, 
but they provide .11 i initial paradigm of definable 
goals tor those concerned with neighborhood 
revitali/.ition. 

If such preconditions (public services, public 
actions ami credit poh.ies) cannot be met on 
the local level, there can be litMe hope f-.>r the 
siiceoss i.f federal programs. The under]>innings, 
the toimdation for the gL-neral health of the 
neighborliood. will not exist.- Cleady the problem 
Is eemplev. How caT> federal policy influence 
local decision making, and in essence, stinvalate 
a ihinale for reinvestment that wUl advance 
nergliborhood viahilitv? 

Ciirrentlv. there is ,1 void m policy and rhetoric, 
l e.v, \i aiiv, national leaders are discussing the 
wav- uipport can be provided for people to stay 
and reinvest in their communit'*"' We do iiot h.>ve 
0 nat^Mial policv which provides guidance and 
deils with the oavs liti/ens. lo>al officials and 
representatives of the private sector can work 
fio'i'/'J Too, the patfetn ot ci.'i/ens' lack ol 
coniidence in their i its .<tticiaU' abihtv to do their 
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Appendix A 



Ont' ot thi' ma|i,ir sources iif inform.ition aliciut 
community-b.ibcd organizing in the .irc.i of housing 
and morlj^.igc lending abuse^^, the Disclosure Bill 
He.irings. repeatedly documents the necessity for 
h.ird dJta. it olso documents the difficulty 
which community .iction groups c.in expect to 
encounter in the absence of d.ila disclosure co- 
operatit)n from the involved dep<.)sittiry institutions. 
In light of 'hose facts, some tips on stotistiis 
rese.ueh will bo helpful. 



Possible Data Sources and Approaches 

According tt> the Hearings records, the tolKnving 
sources for data to document the existence, 
extent and or etfect of redliningdisinvestment 
in .1 given city or tonimunit\' have been more 
or loss productive: 

• Annually-compiled Surveys of Re.ll Estate 
Appraisers' Reports. av.iilablc from the SREA 
Board of Trustees in each state. The exact 

title of these documents may vary. Community 
organizers should anticip.ite reluctance on 
the p.irt of the Board to furniih data. 

• A comparison of city county "Keal Estate 
Guides" with the corresponding ye.irs* V.S- 
Census Tract D.ita. Census Tract dat.i are easiiv 
available from the Department of Commerce 
Census Bureau, in Washington. D C. Contact 
the city or st.ite Realtor;; Board or its equiv.ilent 
for jnform.itii.in on tibtaininj; "Real fist-ite 
Guides" or their counterpart^. 

• A comp-irisiin of the record*; of the County 
Recorder of Deed"; with the VS. Censu-. Tract 
data tor the corresponding years. Community 
org.nii7ers should expect t',) recruit a number 
of volunteers tor this tine consurnin,., .\n\l 
arduous task. 

• An examination of city and or county t.ix 
records for existing mortgage d.ita. (Org.mizers 
shnuld .ilsi> anticipate .i large expenditure .-^l 
time anil persi'nnel eftorts fi;r this approach.) 

• A L|iie^ti».innairv' sitr\'ev of are.i depo^ituri 
institutions corcernmg mortgage' and !«;nd(ng 
•statistics and piilicies, .md or a vohintee. 

undertover" camp.ugn m which residents 
pv^sc as w\>iild-be borrowers and pose Ic 'ding 
()uestn>ns ti> deposituri- otticers. The ti>llowing 
^i:r\ ev vjik'stiiwin.iire t^rovides an example of 
ofie of tl'.e ms{riim«.:i;*» L^vpl^iyed 



SAMPLE COPY SAMPl.L COPY 

West side Action Coalition 
Housing Committee 
Mortgage and Loan Applicant Questionnaire 

1. Bank i,ir Si>vin'.j and Loan 

2. Name of P.rson You Talked To 

3. Addressees) of Homes You Used . 



4. WauUiTliey Grant a Mortgage? YES NO — 

5. If no, \vhat were the reasons they gave? 



If yes, on what terms? 

Amount of Down Payrnen" 

Interest Rate 

Life of Loan ^ 

7. Whers' did they suggest yu<^' S'.::rt looking for a loon 

on the West&ide? . . — 

S. If they wouldn't loan in the VV.A.C area, wouid they . 
agree to loan in another part of the city? 
YES NO 

If yes. where? 



Comments: 



Your Name 

Date tif Inten'iew 

Testimony, Vol. 1. p. 3H. 

Additional inf»ii mati^in on possible data retriev.il 
sources and methods is Contained throughout the 
He.i rings records, in testimon\- from p*" -disclosure 
advocate*;. The Records transcript m.i}. ^"0 oL^tained 
from the Covernnient Printing Office. Request: 
Document :-2-Slo O. "Hearings Before the 
Committee on Banking. Housing and Urban Affairs, 
United States Sen.ite, Ninety-fourth Congress, 
First Session, on 5. Tn'lmprove Public 
Understanding of the Role of Deposstoiy Institutions 
i.i Homo Financing," Vols. I and II. 
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Appendix B 

I lu- h^litnvirii; lUn-unu-rU k p.ut tia- .ii;oiui.i 
cmpU-yid tin- Third X.M'ion.il lh>ii">in>: 
CuntiTi-na*, l."hi«:.ip'- Ai^n!. b>r4 It in.n- W 
hi«lptiil li>r pl.innin^ oth».'r n«nUTi'iUi > on the 

NATlOiNAL HOUSING CONFERENCfl 
Si. Sylvester School, April 27-28, 1974 

>it!ti'ti,ni. Ami 2~ 

vidt'ut.ipf I't .1 n.itinn.ilU shuw ii ti-lf- 
viMi>f\ pii'^ir*'"!! Hill MiHiT ^- i*uirn.i! 
w hi ill tiHlKi"^ I Ml thi- problviii of 
?iniilj; in Cl\n..\j;t» 

10 l^-.i in I\„ul "KCnilMNG— 
DI5J\VE5TMi:\T' 

I li/.ibi-rh \|. Krr. r>,-":u l'.'ic ' i»t 
Mll\V.\uk-f \V|: /'.;;,/ /i/,.],./ i>.ik P.uk. 
11.: Cmj/c t i'.'/.j ol t hiv-'.if;t». IL; 
f '/n'.-'.p,;' ot L liu oi;tt. ll.\vilUli--i u---- u li.it 
U'dlinini; '"'J di-Niii\L"^ttn».'nt i-^- vvh.ij 
«ir<.'tho hr»t -ii;n-.ot it- v\ h.iti.in bi'dv-iii- 
to tiMiil'.it thi- iMnki T".' r.ipL* oi our 
toiminini*'^'"- 

lllH'.vm Wnrk-Hop.- 

ruoxv— iTiiDGt: fight 

L ■^itiv; \oiir ini>iH-\' .ii^J powv-r 
to h.u o tn pohi II-'- nt thi- lor.il 

S.u lil t;- ic 1 t'.tii - or "Hovv li* tli i\ ^■ .m 

^ 1 iiiir"-"! l.iMdvr-hip !'.:! 
uf t-.>;^tli\vL'-.t intnnuinirv ^'ll^;r^•-.-. m 
t.Iut.i>;o .tiid S:;/.;;!.; ot IKiiti.ni 
Ait-.oii Lo'^nninity t)r>;.iMi/.ition iii^ . 
H.irvi v, IL whtt h.ivf bothlfti iloposito'r-.' 
.itt.u-k-. on lof.il "-i.mnf;-- t*;: Uviii-. 
R I:D Ll N I no— D is 1 N V EST M h NT 
Ihri'o >iniult.iiit i,u< \\ otk-bop- . W ill 
di>t;tts'- tn j;rt.MtL'r dftoil rho prnl>U tn-. 
or ri'vllinin>; .itid disitiVt-sttiu-nt Spoi ihi 
oppro.iclu's otvl Mtlu- i>ii Irinv to 
ViiniUit if will hf prt si'nutl. 
ABANDOMMi;\T 

Diri'vt .Htton Likfii l>\ .1 toninninitv tt> 
dtMlwiMi 1 ILM> .ilMtidomiuMif' A -poct.il 
ft'.iiuro t'. il' .1 \ uK'ot.ipL 1 piihlii 
nu'frinii iJ'n /.'/;■: \\itii:-> . e hv 
.\u.\ I »trfu«-r Wi n Spontit 



str.ift'eit'N .md .ictiori> will ln'dir«- 
tussc'd on how to fhniiti.iti- .ib.iudon- 
inc-nt. Ono oi thv ni.iin j;o.il> of tiii> 
work-^hop i> to dt-'vclop ii,ili<.Mial 
loj;isl,ilioii to di'.il with oxistnij; MUD 
nb,indoiiriiiTit> .ind tv» prf\i.'nl furtlifr 
fori'clohuri.-- ::r.d .ih.indv>nmi«nls. 
LtMdt«r>hip: \I;/r> ,^/irf»ijrj. r:t-r,idfnt 
of Br.iiiiiT'j Coni'iUinily ActJOii t^ouncil 
.ind Antt.i 1\ i/j'M'iv^. rr»t»;n-s Kuuo. Alii hi 
HiiW^. hhou P.rJLr> from Uniti-vl Sv>ulh- 
\vi.'>l Citi/fii>. This is thi« fip,t vif 3 
workshvtp-- whiih ore pLitmcd .i> «i 
progri'SMvMi. vv»nk:Uidin^ with sptTifit 
-«tr.iti>j;ii>. lof,il!y ,ind iMtion.ilK-. 

1:30 p m r.inci: DISClOSURli 

Lt'v^v r-«:.":,f.'t } u\i)k A'sniifszui. \iou>e 
P.inkini; anvl CurriMicy Cuniniitti'o. will 
i.pvMk vMi the pl.irr- of lii>. vMniiuirti-o 
to in.iko th.> r-HLBH do it- job. .\h 

P;.:t! ot rlu> 11 1LB» will ^ivo 
Mr Hi.»in.it's .in>\vv*r to thi" roiiiil'-t tor 
in.nid.itorv' ii.ition.il public di^t"lo•■u^^•. 
Lf.idL'rship; CutU l :m» iiJ.M .\liir» >r/.'ifr 
ot L'liik:.if;o. F i . /im»n «- /'»>ri/ vtf Providfnco. 
I\l. R, :' Mjfi- Cn,n-' '.| Milvv.nikiv. \VI. 

2..i(» p in \Voik-hop>' 

DISCLOSUUE: DliVlilOPING 
" NATIONAL STRATEGY— 

Wli.it doos di-i.losiirf iihmi^? How ion it 
hflp loi..ill\' .iiid ivitioii.iUv? Pfwlopii^j; 
.1 n.ition.il -tr.it'"^;v th.it will li.i^ i' p.iv- 
ott lor U\mI coriitiiuiiitii.->. 

PROXY— PLEDGE FIGHT 

A ri.'pi.Mt ot tho iMrlior \vork>liop tor 

tlio-L' who nii-s-i'd it, hut who .iro 

tntt-ro-tt'd ill li-iii^ vtitinj; .in^l inoiii-y 

pv<\n'r in do.ilinj; a ith .t Inc.il S.i\ inf;s <i: 

Lt>.in 

ABANDONMI.NT 

ContmiK'd distil- -ion ot rlu- .ib.iridt>n' 
jiit-nt li'-iio.ind iiit-.m- ■ U-.vlinf; w ith it 
KEHAB 

n<>w tlo Will m.iki.* ri'h.ib ivitrk^ .MrA(' 
S/;if'';.n>i i L.indtnArk- Prcsk>n\ition 
C_i<uni tl. Ani: }li\f fh r .ind /)i-/'iWir Ui^irttni. 
\'oi\v ot tho Pfoplf, Ci-iM^i' >ti'r:vi,-. 
VISTA Ari hitivtiir.il St-n tiVs. tM iwyi- 
h,}tik!!r. Bivkordiki' I\i'di'\fiopriit.'nt 
Corpiu-ition ,ill spo.ik trotn pr.utuMl 
i-vpi'rifju o ol how ri-h.ib iMii W- 

,K"COI11pll-hfd 
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COMMUNITY DUVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 
Whjt is J Cummunity DLVcW'.pmcnt 
Corp(»ratinn? How can one bcnvH* your 
community"' /osc/i/j Lrri^a the' 
Cx>m mission of the Archdiou^so of St. 
pjul and Minneapolis and Riih.irii 
ilnif-tiidt of CrcatuT Minnt'apt-jlis 
MflriipohtJn Housing Corporation, 
Cf'r>4»n Crt'Cn of National Ccnti-r tor 
Urban Ethnic Affairs. \Va..hinsU'n. O.C 
will discuss .iltu'iTicitivi.' nuidols tor 
community dcvflopmunt. 
REAL ESTATE PRACTICES 
T- J workshop features your tricndU' 
ni'i^hborhoixi panu" pcddior. Two 
community ga>ups, Calumvt Iniprovc- 
mt'nt Association and Pi-oplo ot the 
Valley Community Ori;aniZi^tKm. will 
demonstrate direct confront.itiun t.utJO 
on these rcMltors. VW hope thy Panic 
Peddler gets out of room 21i> alive 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSING 
SERVICES 

lV<7/m>'j VV/M/k's/.f.'. Staf: Director of the 
Urban Reinvc' *' icnt Task Force, which 
IS jointly spoHatMod by FMLBB and 
l''[)D, will describe thi- new idea m 
making mortj;asL' and rehab money 
.iv.iilable to communitio. 
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Ford signs redlining bill 



bant tod 
ri>k' bkM 




? Major victory 
fnractivistbeie 



New law 
bans *bad 
risk' label 



HA.^)IIS:CTO'>^mt^mt Far* b«t 
fiXDrd :t« -?Milinj3i" biil. a orMw* 



hood* a* bMl rail lor bMUM« »i 
boioc itaprwrmmt ki>iOf 

»m«ii untU titrtu I. ttT. tJ» rrrulatvit 

IOCS m Kumt Uul suj b« ob 

Iso Md lotfi iastjtu<iaoi ifl t9*:n>ti«li- 
la antf win b* r««)U>r«J tfdcr Uw 
r«9;Rt«C Wir to cuk* puilK tMU stew- 

b»« madr. 

T1U;: pLwrou: 15 l« »uU< (wmi' 

praairp auuiat banks tM aiacTbsiule 
•(aiaA aitioc ofban th» prxti;« 

known u "rwJJintai '* 

CntK] novicMd Oatnti \hM urbu 
d«c«r bMKBM i«uv««lat>)* ta fj v«* 
t^At bu bHA ndlinfvl br a bask. Sine* 
<wtwacn an imabi« to tfaUln « is«rt< 

Baakinc pwpa oppcMd the biO. Tbrf 
Mkt tt wOuM fir* viKtUUf p<f«M to 
iMtl^iMrboad aaaodatico*- 

THE vArnX roR r»ift»«-»t af • 
naUgoAl aitti-mllinific bill «v«f tpvar- 
t«adad br tM ClucaC»«U(d Uttvpolf 
tan Am Routine AUuuic«, a cv^huon cf 
commumiT Kroap>. 

Ttic acknMTMccd leader et th« ri<bl 
Mn. CaW CincoCtl^, a ^ntnztiKd 
UwvtiSe hw* CltiMCa'a Aim»» arlBb- 
borhoffiS •»» a!»o l<ad^ UK ^au«ul 
ProDlc'a A^t^ oc Hoiuuif. 

Tbeir bftxie uv« dftlintnf t)»t^ 
bortModa tncluded tu««t drgosstraticcj 
erutsida mvl-xi butitauooi, Ute-vptwd 
proiy rt?''*. '0 w» l»n>w 
baring cfTlciaU, and %llMf««»Ii tnUl* 




Redlining battle 

Major victory 
for ac tivis t here 



By Stanley Z'eTca 

OLE CtNCOTTA Irt Mrt a m«a»«i«e 

Mri. Qacotu. Irua OiirafD's bhx 
nlUr Auttot aeetwo. Ltd juat Uarnwl 
Praiidtst Ford ucnH a sMrt^ac* du- 
ck>iiir> hiU lo fom baski »fkl tmh^t 
and loas wuciatioes ta mak« tbe;r 
ttod4i| pracUcM pottlic 

■■Ifi Ut> havtof a ba(,y, or at kasi a 
kovT ttoaa tttaov^- uid tt« 4S- 
ytar-old bousntfa and coainusitr ao 
iiTwt wbo pl«y«d « pforaoer* 

tbMeitihtiMj ttratif. >.jrtii 

■T»w jNo^ may realua it >ft, &»:t 
lb* ktuUUoo Tf pr r um an awfubj fc« 
. -rtory {Of ihr o»\ebh«f>uo<li ef OlK^ja 
tia otbrr t(t*i acTiMi tV nuuiy." »•>« 
jddfd -It joit ry>c« r^wtr tbcir 



THi: LTCI^AnOV. ak« ka:«i. «fil 
etptwc aid. c^tinuMlT. nrtttt a ksf- 
ataodmi praAK* amesf ItfadlLf tsKltu- 
ttooi cqnaMety n<cini] I.' u **rfdUB- 

t>ank5 and trrlsgs aad ktsa to nake 
survaje e: lapn>T«ifi«c' laaa* 

ta treat tber dMm rttkt. 
* Lcirtaf ;ssCl^3^<cM. >. effect, draw a 
red >'A» aro^j irHi >rcs aod etthar 
refua to rt.>> .v-i «la)Ul bouum 
kkaiit Ukn or - »«• H boct td artJKul 
rettriA;^'' ea tiifj do craat. tueti 
ai nortec bt(tMT tbas oonnal down- 
pxymcnu or fcijtiif Wrrest ralei, 
ee-^hb«racnd acuvtau eonteod. 
Nr:fMH;r»oodi riclisiticd by redlxtQi 
CMtkofd aa HS* *■ c** i 
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Local activist calls 
redlining law 'victory' 



CaMUBw4 Irom page itt 

generally 'j^e. older xleterioralinf: com- 
aoBilies or those facing racial changf , 
the>' point ou^ 

**rrs A SLE.4ZV practict." yin. Clo- 

cotU saj^i "Wbw lending institutions 
cut olf conventional cjortgage motJey to 
a Deigbborhood. they are setting it on a 
road to inenLable decay and a&andon- 
njeat. 

• one neighborhood after another in 
urban areas like Chicago has fallen vie* 
lira to tbe red penci: of finarcial itis!itu- 
turns. If it is allow-e^ to cociinuf . cili« 
\ti3l cease to exist," 

Although the new federal won t 
stop redliniiig . it will gn-e the pubUc atwl 
Corgress "a clear picture of ''^at aJXas 
are subjected to th<! practice and what 
lea happened t othcm as a result," >ts 
CincfltU said- 

*Tbcfl we can get on with the jot o^ 
initiating kgislation and programs de- 
signed to breathe new life into these 
aros." she said. 

SlGirnVC REDLINING has occupied 
Mr^. Cincotta for the last six years. A 
C.Ncago nativ-e who has lived ia Austin 
fot more than 30 years, she is cbairmao 
of the antiredUning coalition of the Met* 
r 0 p 0 1 i t a R Area Housing Alliance 
fJdAiL*1 and national chairman of the 
National Peoples Actiin on Housing 
ISPAHI. 

MAhA is an organization of about 30 
community groups from 15 Chica^T 
n«i^borhoods and suburbs including 
Oai Park, Harvey, and Oacago 
Hetghts. NTAH >s a national network of 
cooimunity organizations like MAHA. It 
be chapters in 39 i>tate5 and 10^ urban 
■ ar««s. 

Both groups ha\e been concerned 
chjcfly »iih redlining ard with fighting 



the federal Housing Administration 
[FHAl over the disasters in its subsi- 
dized housing programs. Both operate 
from offices a: 121 W. Superior St. 

IS THE E.\RLY « s. redlining had 
rot yet become aa lisue. Most people, 
including Mrs. Cincotta, didn t even re- 
al iic U existed, 

Howe\er. ii soon became apparmt to 
her and others in Austin that school 
pToblccis ucre closely lied in with other 
neigbborbood issues, r»amely panic-ped- 
dling. hoJsinB deterioration, and block* 
bi block racial changeover. 

Mrs, Cincotta and other activists set 
cut in I96S to unite PTAs. churches, and 
existing civic groups in Austin into a 
grassroota organization that could deal 
viith the problemi^the Orgsixization for 
5 Bet-*r Austin fOSAl. scn-ed as 
its preiidAnt in 1D58 and WJ, 

AS THB r.^-S'lC-PEDDUNG tacUca of 
real estate broKcrs intensified on the 
Wc^t Side, the OBA in 1370 UnkeJ up 
•rtith the nearby Xorthu-est Community 
Organization and the Our Lsoy of the 
Angels Real restates Practices Commit- 
tee to form the W'«;st Side Coalition to 
conibat the practice. 

When the coalition bsga:: dealing with 
panic -peddling in earnjs;, the !:ii!Stenc« 
ol redlminp became readily SiJpartint, 
Mrs. Cincotta recalled. 

*'Ia an effort lo stablizf our commiini* 
ty, we encouraged vchite families to seek 
housing here/* she said, "But whenever 
■ we got a family interested in moving in, 
*c couldn't find a lending L"stitutioii 
th3t \vc.;ild give them a loan. 

"It was apparent that panic*pedd?ing 
and redlining went hand-in-hand." i,:-.." 
added. "In ordt-r to stop panic-p',<l^Iii.e,'. 
w? realized v.o first had to stop rtdlin- 
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Mr. Amu.kv. Dr. Napmstck. if you will i)roroo(l. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR J. NAPARSTEK, DIRECTOR. WASH- 
INGTON PUBLIC ATFAIRS CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERH 
CALIFORNXA 

Dr. XaI'Ai:stkk. Mi\ ClKiirinaii. nieiuhers of tlie ronunittee, I am 
very pleaded to liavi* the oj) port unity to i^i-oviile tet^tiinoiiv in support 
of the Xutional Coiuini.^sioii on Ni»i»rhl)orlin()(Is. 

As we all know, onr v'ltivs and tlio niMirhboi-hoods which make tliom 
up are in deep trouble. CurnMitly, there i? no iratiouul policy whieli 
Villi take into arconnt the iliversity of neiirhhorhood needs to create 
a stvon; mil ^-ompreheiiriivc j-et of i)i-()irranis and actions to save these 
buildinji .)locks of the «-itics. An alteiiiluive to the pattern of patchiug 
up or (iuietiiiir down Tirl)an ncitrhhorhoods is needed. ^There is sonie- 
thin«r very wronjir when there arc not policies which pi'event neigh- 
horliood decline, when there is no intei-vention until the process of 
di cline is complete and the ncitrhborhoods nadir is reacheti. 

This is not to ^ay that tlierc are not programs and policies designed 
to prevent and reverse such decline. To tlie contrary, there are dozens 
of .^uoh efforts, incduding a undtiplicity of Fedei'al suhsitly program.s 
which inipa<*t diiectlv iiuiirectly on neighborhoods. The lack of 
any comprehensive policy, however, means that the effectiveness of 
sueli i)i-ograui.s is seveivly limitetl. Often they worlv at direct cror.s- 
pnrpose:< or sci-vc to nndercin each other. The li)74 Pi*esidcnt"s Keport 
on Xatioual (ii-owth and Development depicts a I'auge e ways in 
which Fcilerul aciivitie.c: iniiuem-e lU'ighhorhood life. The lupact of 
the Feileral (u)Vei*nmenl is not limited to grants and loans to indi- 
viduals and units of (iovernmeiu. but is also evident in the cousi ruc- 
tion of public works, taxation policies, regulatory activities, manage- 
ment of credit. pi-ocnivmeiU of goods ami services, the location of 
Federal in.stallations and public employment. 

Thei'c i.s a void in policy and i*lietoi*ic. Few. if any national leadei*5 
are discus.-ing ways .supi>oi*t can he provided for people to stay and 
ri'invest in tbeii* i-oumnnutic.^. "We tlo not have a juuional policy whidi 
provides ixuidanee and deals with ihe ways citi/iens. local oilicials and 
rcprcseiuativcs of (he pi*i\:iie see!(u- can work togethei*. Too often 
we find, a pallern persi.^ts where citixens lack the confidence in their 
ofUcials* ability to do tluMi* jobs, and theii* i*elated belief that city 
services are neither adc(piate uov tailoi*ed to their mvtls. Fui'thei*. the 
trend toward d"e(>iUi*alizatiou focusing on neighborhoods in Federal 
l)r<)ir^am imi)lementat ion ami legislation is fragmented and unco- 
ordinated. 

The soeial and economic implii'ations of Federal programs are not 
yet well undiMstood. The problems which these progi'ams address ai'e 
very evidem . but the solutions are few. 

Currently, a i)olicy franu'Woi*k does not e.xist which can provide 
guidance to local oflirials on the bc.<l pi'ogrammatic n»eans to solve 
their pi'oi)IeiiH. One ivsult of this is that we do not really know what 
wo'-ks and what does not. There is a need to develop a policy concej^t 
which is sufliciently rompivhensi ve ami ha.s th'^ conceptual power to 
define sy.stemic problems which deal with the vai'ied needs of diil'ereut 
neighborhoods. 
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Before sncli a policy can be fonnnlatod. Iiowever. no must fir«t 
i-ovioxv assess, and i-valuatc tlio iiuili iplicitv of proirfanis and policies 
hat aheadj exist o,- have boon ut.enipted. A li-oious and in.pie- 
lensive studv ot th,. urban and nei.dibox'hood sV5tPni= nuist hv under- 
taken in such a xva.v as to determine what we have leanK-d from past 
otTortr, \\ nuist bmld on the knowledore and learninjrs that have been 
face us '■' '"'i^''''--!'' solution to th,. prohlonrs that 

The inHuence of the Fodcral (lovcrnnuMit on nei-hbovhoods i'^ esioe- 
nallv p.rvas,ve. ^.t .Ium-.- has not h.-.-u a '.oniprcTu-nsive analvsis of 
tjie nnpact thes,> polieu-s have „n the neiirhboidiood. Often Federal 
pro-ran.s like federally assiste.l code .■nforeenient. urban hom'e- 
stead.n- sectn.ns S and and varionn n.ort-aire insurance pro-n-anis 
work in isolation ot ea.-l, ,.th.-r. and eaii eitlu-r daina-.- nei-diboHioods 
or jervc as iiHvlianisins for revitalizalion. The impact is not clear, and 
before flit im; polu-y option- are „ll..ied, eomprelu-usive assessni.-nt of 
current policies i? needed. 

Yet it is not enough to uiulcrstatid the complex arrav of Federal 
programs and policies and their neiirhborliood impact. The nolicies 
and actions ot many other actors imist Ix- considered. .State coiintv 
and local units o| government, phis the iutricatelv interwoven orivat-' 
hnancial and lending commnnitv imist all be .4crntinized for their 
miphcations i.-r neighborhoods. Xo single .-sector ,",n take the entire 
t.lame lor the current .-orry state of our neighborhoods Xeitlu-r can 
flierc lK> any true solutions without the c(K)rdimitcd activitv of each 
and every actm-. While many of these have been studied in dl-tail witli^ 
regard to their nnpact on neighborhood viai)ilitv. thev have never 
Sti.'uH^'ips fl't'i'- nuiltiple 

I would like to give sonic broad examples of some i.olicies. pro.rrams 
and actions at various levels of -overnnuait which directly "ffect 
neigliborliooc>.s an.! which must be taken into arcomit beforj anv 

rea istic natiomil urban police can be for hited. Then I would like 

to discuss in .-^.^ le further detail the iinplicaticais of one or two selected 
c.xaniples. 

At the Federal level, we can look at the coiimmiiitv dcvelonment 
revcmie-sluiring program administered bv UVIX Fa.-h aiiplic'int is 
required to certify that its proposed prou'Vani has been developed "so 
us to give nia.xunum feasible prioritv to activities which will benefit 
low- or moderate-income families or aid in the prevention or elimina- 
tion of slums or blight.- Instead of concentrating their activities in 
tlie mo.st needy parts of town, participating eommnnitios have tended 
to spread their tiuids throughout their iurisdid ions. The effectiveness 
ot the program iii deteriorating areas has thus been minimized For 
e.xaniple. t imiding for St. L,.nis, Mo., under the CD program 
rougli ly eipials the sum of moiu vs it received under the vnrioi|c7-ate- 
gorical programs. A .study >,y the New \'oik Times found, however, 
that tiinds tor the model cities areas in .-^f. Lmiis have been reduced 
and the new money is being poured info allhient neighborhoods in the" 
form ot loans and grants for i-chabilitat iiig homes and installin"- 
sewers, .streets, and lighting. Similarlv, in Little Koek. Ark. and 
Lhatt-ruiooga. leim.. sr.bstantial chunks of the cities- CD funds were 
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jiUociittMl for the i-oiirl ruction of ri'imis t-onipU'xos in well-to-do 

Till' I'xprriniont:;! housing; :illi:*v;mri' ])rou:r:nn iviiy bt' siihject to 
siuii^ur entirisni. It is (iillii'iill to diiiw aiiv tirm conclusions about tho 
j)ro«rnu«i :it this point. However, ono obi;erv;if ioii i.< clearly warranted, 
and that is that the pro^rram has cau^ctl and will cause a .substantial 
de;;rrt*e of relocati<>n. There an; indication^ that tiie relocation of 
families recei\'.n«r housin;-. allowances uuiy entourage the. trend of 
inner city abm.donnienr ar.d reinforce real estate and nior:^a/ro steer- 
inir of niluoriry participants. The pru«i:rani is desi^irned to improve 
the (juality of lioiisiuir of parricipat ni«r fanulies, Wlu'ther it will ao 
conijilish that i^oal icuiains to be seen. A most troublesome ijuestiou 
at this [joint is whelhcr it will jeopardi/ce the ijuality of neighborhood 
life umouir the nonpartiripants. 

Another area ol intpiiry would bv in idejuilyinir obstacles which 
inhibit the success of reinvc>tnient etforts. Preconditions for success 
or f ai hue of nu>st federally inspireil reinvestment programs are often 
determined by tlie c(»mplcx .-et of legal, administrative and fiscal 
policies. These policies can independently or collectively serve as dis^ 
incentives or inci'Utives for change. Currently a data base does not 
exist whi(*h links in>iituri(;nalizcd obstacles to reinvestment efforts 
on a ninghi)orh(>oil level. Such policies nuiy include local and .State 
tax laws, city ordinances, rcgulaiion.s and executive orders, and judi> 
cial decisions wliicl; impact on the neighborlmoil. 

Muniripal otiiciais and olljcers of the coui'ts pass local ordinances 
anil nnda' judicial <iecisi()ns on the basis oi* discrete pi'oblems. These 
decisions are implenu*nteil in i>olation of what is going on in the city 
as a whole, (jr in [jartieular neighborhoods. Thus local law.s and ju<]i> 
cial decisions aie double edged, serving as either an incentive for 
improvement oi- change, or as a disincentive that e\a<'erbates decline. 
Further, public actions can inhibit the processes of governance by 
making it cxtrenudy dibicult to becorne involved in resolving a par« 
ticnlar pr<^l>]em. 

F(M- example, ,-tructiired *lisinccnti\*es coidd include: laws which 
"protect absentee ownei-ship. property tax asse->mciu on improved 
properties, lack of ditl'erent iation iKUwi-t'u a *^'ix on land ami a tax on 
unprovenients. code t'ufoicemeut and zouiui;- 

I'^u'tlicr analysis would I'clate to the varied administrative and 
political approaches to decernralizat ion which arc cnrreutly underway 
in i-ities and States around the country. The deci^ion^ facing local 
iroviuiUMent on m'ighl)(uhood-rc!ated issues are complex and politi- 
caliv ha/ainlous. J.ocal otiiciais arc i-onfrontctl with a dwiutlling tax 
base, aging housing stock, increased numbers of aged and dependent 
people, undercmployetl. a breakdown in public serx'jce delivery sys- 
tems*.' and finally th<' v* iy real potential of default. In facin<r these 
issues, they must deci<lc whet her to Uu'u>. atieruion on t he very blighted 
neighborhoods, or !he marginally blighted, or tho-e still viable. With 
resouri'os as scarce as they art', public ofljcialsare often, in the poslMon 
of having to choose lu'tween stu vii-e.- to white middle class families 
who are tiircatening to leave the city, or services to the poor and 
nnnorities. 
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Other problems relate tc the issues of decentralization : TThat degree 
of aiitoniony to ijraiit nei£rhl>orhoo(K^. liow to deal ^vith overlapp:"ig 
jurisdiction^ of oity .^ervicei?, how to create condition.s which' we 
conducive for citizen participation. These are onh- 5onie of the prob- 
lems and decisions facing city ofticiiils. Clearly the Federal Govern- 
ment must provide technical assistance and *riiidance in dealing with 
these issues as wel? as many others. It is a problem of national 
importance. 

The Commission could put forth guideline?? which v:n\ Id serve as a 
model for a comprehensive approach towarri rcstructuri.;-: the proce- 
dures of go-^-ernance t:iroun:h a mix of ctntiTdization and dee^intraliza- 
tion of .services; the restriictnrinfr of financial systems ^.vith em^phasi^ 
on subsidy and incentive programs: the molcli'ng of Federal funds 
and programs with local condition^^: provision of oversight over 
relevant regulatory bodies in the context of neighborhood problems; 
and rearranginfr human and educational service deliver}- systems in 
ways which will increase utilization and decrease raciaf tension and 
polarization. 

Greater knowledge and understandins: of the processes of urban and 
neijrhborhood life would he of undoubted value to both public officials 
and private citizens seeking change at all levels of governnv The 
determination of the appropriate roles and concerns for varir. units 
of government would considerably influence a varietv of puhUc de- 
cisions and policies. Yet, it is the Fcflerai level tha^^we n"yust come 
back to, for there are limits on what it is= appropriate for tho Co3!^rress 
to determine for the States and local ^ijovenunents. Thus, I would" like 
to take one case in further detail to nuike an additional point: namely, 
that in many cases it is not just new policies and programs which arc 
required for the health of neighborhoods, but, instead to meixjly make 
proper use of the programs and policies already in existence. Of 
course, I speak of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
inent, the Federal agency charged with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing and supporting on*^!' cities. .HUD is involved in^ a variety of 
oversight, re^datory research, and pmgram activities which directly 
impact on aeighb hood life. Yet, in riome ways HUD has become one 
of the biggest enemies of that life. Why? HUD is responsible for the 
issuing of guidelines for the utilization of cnnununity development 
revenue sharing funds. The faihire to maintain tight regulations has 
resulted in the perversion of program intent mentioned earlier. The 
citizen participation components of the Housing and Conununitv De- 
velopment Act have been nuule meaningless by HUD'S faihire to exer- 
cise i^sponsihlo oversight and this has done nmch to limit the 
credibility of this ])rogi-am. HUD has failed to use the powei-s avail- 
able to it to prevent the heavy geographic concentration of FHA 
financing, a practice which has become e(]uated with the nnavaihibility 
of conventional financing and conventional credit avaihibility hi 
crucial to neighborhood LStability. HUD has not been able to set up 
procedures which act against the practice of fast foi*eclosure before 
instead of after it of'cui^". HUD lias done little to bring together, pre- 
pare to analyze and generally facilitate the data forthcoming under 
the provisions of the Home Mortgage Disclosure Act. HUD has done 
little to influence the various Federal banking regulatory agencies to 
inhibit discriminatory mortgage practices, inchiding redlining of 
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various types. HI^D has o\'eii hnancod the vcn* research models used 
by the lending industry to butn-es^ its t-trntontion tliat traditional real 
estate appraisal methods M'hicli destroy nei<xhborhoods arc no more 
than "soima business practice 

Yet. HUD is not tin* only culprit. The entire panoply of Federal, 
Stute, and local actors have similar rolo^a. But we can attack such 
f&iiures only in piecemeal fci.irv;>i: until We have s clearer imdei^tand- 
ing of how all their actions fit to^etlier. And only a ftudy on the scale 
en\-isioned by the National Conimiss>on on Xei^hborhoods can do that. 

Thank yon. 

Mr. AsiiLEv, Thank? very nnieh for a ^rood statement. 
Mr, 'William '\Thiteside, stalf director of the urban reinvestment 
task force, 

Mr, Whiteside? 

Mr. Whiteside. May I yield my place to ^Irs, Cincotta? 
Mr. Ashley, Indeed so. Thank you, 

STATEMENT OF GALE CIKCOXTA, CHAIKPEKSON, NATIONAL 
PEOPLE'S ACTION 

Mrs. CixcoTTA, Thank yon. My name is Gale Cincotta. I am chair- 
person of National People's Vet ion, I am here to testify for the need 
for national reinvestment policy. This past June, 2,000 fjrassroots 
people from (13 cititv-. people from Seattle to Providence, from San 
Antonio, from cities like Chica<ro to towns like Wooster, Ohio, came 
to«iether for XPA s fifth annual conference in Washington. D.C. 

Stronjrer than ever before, \ve reafiinncd onrgoal of nei^jliborhoods 
iirst, I am happy to be here today to speak for XPA leaders and to 
find that Con<riTSsiiuin Ashley-.s committee and the Congress have 
endorsed onr nei<rhborhood'.s Br>t a^renda by bokhn^^ hearings on the 
need for a Presidential Commission to develop a national stnitegy for 
neighborhoods. 

Since the National People's Action was formed in 1.972. onr efforts 
have been instrumental in the passage of the Home Mortgage Dis- 
closure Act of 107A, r>lS(h) and r>]S(d) reimbursement h^gislation, 
and in the recent dechiriition of u national moratorium on FHA fore- 
closures and a n.ational mortgaire ussignmenr program. These are sig- 
nificant steps to^vard onr connnon goal of neighborho(vl preservation, 
but the urgency of the crisis that still confronts us (k'mands •)sitive 
and prompt action in the form of a national neighborhood reinvest- 
ment poiicy, 

We have grown tired with the insidiour= throwaway mentality that 
pervades onr society and ch\rsifies ok^er ]U'opIe, older homes, and 
older neighborhoods as expendable-like pop bortlo muI used 
ICleenex. People Wvc in neighboi'hoods and neighbnrli' lake up 

cities. We no longer have, the resources to rephice these )i-hoods 
at a cost which onr ])eople can alford. And even if we dm. <nir neigh- 
borhoods are more than glass and steek bricks and mortar. The nno 
^piality of family lifcaJid sense of connniinity which e.^ists in a healthy 
neigld^orhood must also be pi eServed. 

We need a national eonmiitment that neighborhood reinvestment is 
a top priority of the Federal (government. In 1047. when Eui-ope was 
in a crisis after WorkI AVar II, a decision was nnide by our Govern- 
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inont that saviii<r European ci^ies was top ijriorilv. A pjlicv planning 
- iff was ?.stiil)li<lie(l within the State Dciinrtiuont to 'lo\vlop ^^liort- 
ti-nn and lon<r-nin,<re strato<rios for what hitcr \va,s t.> 1h> rallod the 
Maivhall phui. Tlic doUaiv were allocated to make it v'ork, Tlie oldet 
people of Europe were not consideii?<l disposable. 

The Con<rres.s of the late forties was willin^^ to pledge support to 
huronean vei<rhi)orhooib. If thi^ U.S, Conirres.s of Bicentennial 1976 
IS wiiinicr to pk'd^re its support to this ooantrv\s nei<rhborhoods and to 
the people who In.ilt theui an.! believe and' live in tlici^. it will <ro 
down ni lustory a.s a true act of representative «r'>vernineui. 

"Uc will uot sit back and watch our nei;Lrhl;nrho<nlr be dentroved bv 
neglect iind tlie pin-suit of proHL Xatic^nal IV()i)les Action di*inands 
that the task of a national connnis.-ion on utMirliborlioods hv the 
immediate development and iinplementat ion of policji^n which will 
restore and preserve our nei^rhboi hoods. Our ueiirhborhoods need 
^'Marshali plan'" and the doliars ti> mixh^ it work. 

The fact is tliat the finanrial institutions of the United States of 
America last year alon(' squandered i?:3.(i billion (;f tlu' people's hard- 
earned savinirs on speculative and foreign venture^ To Awav that thi^ 
comes at the expense of neighborhoodsT let me (piote v i ihr savings 
and Iiome loan fi-ures for the two lari.n\<t i>:inks in'c'}iiraM;o Kii^t 
National and ( ontinental. iis docuiiuMii d bv the Vi7i\ Chii-airo ^Mtv 
ordinance disclosure data. 

Continental and Fi;*st National banks took in ^ vi»r sl.:u billion in 
savings deposits from citv neighborhoods in (': -ago in i:»7-l. Vet 
they loaned only s7.8 million in rouventional uJortgiiiTtv to the citv 
neighborhoods. The suburbs, on the other hand, with oiilv siUi) mUVnni 
on deposit with Fii^st Xational took in over ^*2r> million i'li home loans, 
for a whopping ret irn of 8 cents on the tlojiar. Continental loaned 
>j36 million to the suburbs;. 

At the same time,, these two instifutions. while writing olf our 
neighborhoods, have lost §16:^ million of (nir hard-eanied savings on 
bad loans in^ spocrdative iuvestnients such as rc;:l estate uive.stTnent 
trusts. This §163 million is four times ^he amount the eity of CMiicago 
receives from the Federal Government in conimunitv development 
funds, nationally a most three timos the allocation to the cities in 
comnumity developn-.Mit dollars has bivn lost on speculation by pri- 
vate sector. 

And I think as our communities and we fight fnr proirrauis and Iujw 
to spend rhe very few connnunity developmer.t dollars that conic into 
the city, wluui you havi» the private se<'tor nu the other hand throwing 
this much numcy away ^vithout ejiybody taking a 4'losc look at how 
it is spent and where i)rudent lending a'nd ilei'isious come in, I think 
we arc losing neigliborhood piW)ple"s hard-earned savings. And I think 
tliere has to be a balance of private sector jmttiug nionev l>ack into 
the city. 

The HT'l) loss figures hav^ boiui publicized so many tiiues'tlu\v Irave 
lost their shock value. 74,000 abandoned FHA siugle-fninily homes. 
But it does .seem incongruou.s that IHT) coulinues to lose almost as 
nnich money annually as Congn^ss al'iocated to the entire Nation for 
the implementation of the Community Development Act. 

What now alarms us is that we see the same mistakes which have led 
to the HFD disaster replicate in the implementation of the Ca'u- 
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iiumity Bevclopuuht A<'t. In CIiic:i<ro. million of firr^r connnimity 
ile*''olopniont fiuu.l^ were i»^*oc:Ui*(l lo nn:;n< iul i^st^istiinco to prnporty 
owiioi-s. hut ^rl millioii was iator tnuisferml t(.' ^'owt* tlio ModVl (""itios 
biiivan<*niov. To duKif. only eight homo loans huve boon nunlo iir.'l<M* 
the program. Another >1 niillion of first year comnninity (levolo[)nient 
fnnds was iillocated for rehabilitarlon of ropo.-^esscd FilA properties. 
Xo homes have been rehabilitatetl to date under thi- pro£rrani. 

Kecent testimony revealed that city aft(»r eity misdi.oeted rouuiui- 
nity development funds toward parkinir garages, athletic fields, and 
the like, while the den Kind lor retison:il)Iy i)rieed housing nears the 
bursting point. lathe .'U2 loan program in Chii^igi), eomnuuiily devel- 
oj>nient loans ha^'e goui' to upper-niiddit* iut'onit' per.-ons in 07 percent 
of the case>;. in Chieago that mean.- the Lineoin Park area, fnupienrly 
for Inxury or extra \'agant reconntruetion. 

As T nientioiietl earlier, healtiiy neighborhoruls are niore than briek 
and mortar, glares and sreeh AVhen the [>rivat(» >eetor di^in vests our 
nei jjrli bo r hoods and defieier;t public sertor prf>granr- fail lo nil tlu' 
voiu, all the pie in the eonunuuity suifer other forms of disinvest- 
ment. The fi/i-- 'jualities which existed in the once liealthy neighbor- 
hood must also ^^e restored. 

The streets of on;- cities are no longer safe. Senior citi/ens who have 
helped to build our neighborhoods are afraid to go out to the store, 
are forced ro live in iiuidequate housing, pay liigher rents ami receive 
])oor health care. Federal. State, and local [irograms are paying ^'lip- 
service*' to our parents* and grandparents* needs. 

Our parents are not the only victims of crime. Our children are ex- 
posed to hard drugs, women on our streets are raped, an .i our homes 
are bnrglarizt'd wliile politicians continue lo garner votes on law-and- 
order platfonxis. 

"While we watch our neiffliborhoods r ontinue to go down, we see our 
utility bills soar. Utility monopolies draw a blank check from govern- 
mental regulator < and continue ^o squeeze neighborhood people for 
their last dollar. 

T!ius a wlK)le range of neitrhborhood prol)lem> must be addressed by . 
a Xational Comuii-j=ion on N'eigiiliorho(jds. IV . -idcnt Fv^rd's response 
to tiie cluillenge has been to name a high le\*el task force chaired by 
IIFI) SecretaiT Carhi • Tills. That panel is not the proper vehicle for 
.such tui effort. That ;:ro. i.^^ riddled with the type of closed door, 
elitis. tiltlludes which w. "iiian\ fostered neighborhood decline. There 
are no c.^uuuuuiry p^^opii' nji liiat Conunittec. 

*l*he ( 'oinmissicMi ])ro]:u>»'d by this ( 'oi.niiittee. by w.ay of contrast, 
has a tremeudotis pot initial to establish a neighi)orhood pf)Iicy based 
on <'onimuuity input and ad\'if c. e:dl on the i07G Congress and 
the proposed national Comniis.siou it) implement tiie following 
recommendations : 

First. donl)h» dollars — matching dollars for cities wliich use their 
conimuiiity <le\ elopnu^it fnnds to rehabilitati^ existing housing stock 
in ohler neighborhoods, with a(hniuistraiive costs not to exceed 10 
percent . 

Second. T'rbiin Kein vestment Task Force exnansions to a level of 
^lOf) million, ^^T.") million XITS. $25 million XPP. I think tiiis is one of 
the f^dy jMOgrams that we know that has \mt together jnivate sector 
eonunuuity peo])le and city oHi' lals. And I know Mr. Whiteside is 
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leery about expanding it too fast but it is a program that encom- 
passes what you do need in a city. And I do laiow that vou did give 
him $71/0 million but I think you should give him more. 

-Third, a comprehensive program to rehabilitate the thousands of 
abandoned HUD properties. Existing hoiiiiing stock must be preserved. 

Fourth, a national anti-redliiiiiig' la^v which would prohibit geo- 
graphic as well as racial discriminatioi^ in lending. 

Fifth, investigation into secondare morlffuore market, FMW 
Freddie Mae, GNMA. ^ ^ - 5 

Sixth, incentives in the form of tax breaks, lower interest rates, and 
so forth, to encourage purchase and/or rehabilitation of homes in 
older neighborhoods. An end of disincentives which encourage new 
development. 

Seventh, complete overhaul of HUD and i-estructuriiig of FHA, 

Eighth, Federal regulation and licensing of the mortgage banking 
iudusto' and individual brokers. 

Ninth, the 518 (b) and 518 (d) reinibui^ement program must be 
overhauled and given separate office status in HUD. 

Tenth, comprehensive legislation establishing uniform mortgage 
forbearance j^olicy nationall}'. 

Eleventh, home repair grants and loans, rent subsidies, and prop- 
erty- tax reductions for the elderly. 

Twelfth, immediate enactment of national generic drug substitution 
legislation to ease the cost of rising prescription drug prices. 

Thirteenth, Law Enforcement Assistance AdminTstration — Federal 
allocations to be used to finance community-initiated crime preven- 
tion programs and less police-controlled programs. 

Fourteenth, that the full power of the Federal Government be di- 
rected toward M'iping out hard drugs in our neighborhoods. 

Fifteenth* that Congre.ss immediately enact "national lifeline legis- 
lation to restructure current inequitable utilitv rates. 

On r neighborhoods believe that our system of Govei-iiment was con- 
structured to meet the changin<r needs of the people. .Congressmen, 
these needs arc not being met. The neighborhoods are organized and 
detemiined to see that our .sy.stem of GoVermncnt is one tluit .serves the 
people. We are organized and determined that our neighborhoods shall 
sun^ive. 

TTe pledge our full support for the implementation of a national 
neighborhood reinvestment policy. 
Mr, Ashley. Mr.s. Cincotta. tliank you very mucli. 
Now, Mr. '\Miiteside. 

Mr. WniTF..siDK. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. I will submit mv pre- 
pared remarks for the record and juf=t vei'v hrieflv liighlight them in 
my oral presentation, if I may. 

Mr. AsiiLKY. Thank you. Mi', Whiteside, Tlie full statement will be 
submitted for the I'ecord. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. WHITESIDE, STAPF DIRECTOK, URBAN 
REINVESTMENT TASK FORCE ; DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD REINVESTMENT OF THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANKS 

Mr. 'WmTEsrm:. It luis really l)eon a pleasure to he here this morning 
to liear the presentations and to liear the questions and the comments by 
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tlie members of the siibcoininittee. I am impressed at tlie level of 
knowledge and intx^rest tliat tlie suU-ommittee displav.<. I tliink tliis 
an<riii"S \vell for tlu» future of nei*rliboriiood preservation. 

Your interest in nei<^lih()rhoo(l jMvservation is. sometlun<r that we 
.sliare. Rut before getting into tlnit. let me eonnuent that 1 think there 
is real signifieance in the fact tliat tlie Urbaii Keinvcstnient Task Force, 
with^the sponsorship of tlie Federal Home Loan Hank Board. liUD. 
the Federal Reserve, the Federal Deposit InsunuK-e Corporation, and 
the Comptroller of the Cnrreney. at the same time works very coop- 
erati\-ely with Mrs. Cineotta s group and with Monsignor Baroni*s 
group. It is a nniqne position we have bren privileged to have, and one 
that we rrall y treasure. I think there is a significance to mv sitting with 
this panel that should not be lost on the committee. 

There is an additional area of intense interest in neighborhood 
preservation that has been referred to. but whidi I would like to 
undei^core. ami this is in the cities. As they have been ♦empowered 
through conununity development block grant funding to take a lead 
in neighborhocxl ]>reservation. they have been actively seeking ways 
to do this. They have been actively seeking instnnuents. and many 
have selected our neighborhood housing services as one of their 
instruments. 

I might note. Mr. Chairman, that the most recent addition to our 
list of cities with neighborhood housing i^ervice projrrams in develop- 
ment is Toledo, and we are beginning work there verv shortly. 

The discoveries that we have made as we have worked in the neigh- 
borhood preservation ed'ort include the observation that neighborhoods 
are extremely complex, that there is an interdependeuce in the human 
faetoi-s. the economic faytOi-s. and the ]>hysical factors that has been 
little recognized. In supporting this bill/l think a further study of 
this interdependence and a further documentation of it is extremely 
im])ortant before the Federal Government launches out in any major 
programs dii-ected specifically at neighborhoods. Because, as has been 
amply testified to here today. Federal programs have already done a 
good deal of damage to neighborhoods by not takir»g into consideration 
these subtle factors. 

I was delighted with the action of the conference committer on tlie- 
HUD appropriations bill, in its endar.senient of our work, which pro- 
duced a recomiiiendation to HUD that they increase our funding to 
$4iA million. Thi.s increase is currently being implemented. The task 
force members have a improved the expansion. We are in the process 

Mr. AsiiLKY. Mr. Whiteside, just a minute. 

AVhatisit.Mr. LaFalce? 

Mr. LaF.mxe. Mr. Whiteside, if I may interject at tiiis moment, 
you said the conference committee increased the appropriations for the 
task force to $4.5 million^ What had it been prior to that ? 

Mr. WiiiTKsinK. $2.5 million was pi ojected for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. L.\F.\LCK. Projected bv whom { 

Mr.WniTKsinK. By HUD.' 

Ml*. L.\F.\L(*K. Thank yon. 

Ml*. AViirrKsn)K. And by the task force. In other words, we had a 
a-year funding agreement with HUD. and it was to go at a ^2V> 
nullion dollar ])er year level through IDTG. 1077 and 1078. 
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that"HxftTd^^^' ^ '^'e"' "^^liiteside. I am not sure 

1 -^V" 'X^"^^"^'- ? ^'''"'^ ^^'^ "re jroiiic to proceed as was outlined 

for questions ^" " '^'^"^''^ '""^ ^^'^ ^^'iH J>'i^-e ti"'e 

Mr. "Whitesipe. In oni- expansion plan, which is cnrrently beinn- 
implemented to utilize the additional fniidiii-. are approximately 
pmor to double our operation by the end of 1976. at the level of opera- 
tion that we have had tluis far. we ^vill Imve assisted the development 
ot 61 neighborhood hoiifing services programs around the country. 
U e anticipate that at the increased level of operation that we will be 
able to add 2-1 programs durinor calendar 197" So that by tlie end of 
Uit iliere should be. iieighboihoo<l housiiisr services pro^rrams 
lunctioning, " ' 

If funding at this level can be secured in fiscal 1978 and 1979, we 
expect to see over 100 neighborhood housing services programs func- 
tioning around the country by the end of tlie seventies as a result of 
our enorts. 

. Let ine speak briefly about what neighborhood housing services 
IS, because I think it has been a unique experiment and it has cast some 
light on what is needed in iieighhorlioods. and a review might be lieln- 
tul to tlie subcommittee in its del iberations. 

Basically as I think is well-known, the model was created in Pitts- 
ourgli by :i local coalition of neighborliood residents, local lenders, and 
the city governuient. They had no help from anvone. They were not 
even trying to create a national iiiodel. tliev were"trving to'solve some 
problenis in the central-northside in Pittsburgh. We discovered this 
model in lOd. got well acquainted with it. and by 1972 were starting 
to replicate it on an experimental basis in other cities. 

Critical elements of neighborhood housing services are this 
partnership of residents, lenders and local government. It is a group 
pt residents who are willing to become deeply involved in neighbor- 
hood hou.sing services. Will give it their leadei-ship. will serve on the 
boarcl ot directors as a majority of the board of directors, and will 
give of their energy and leadei-ship in selling to the neighborhood the 
concept that the neighborhood can come back. 

It IS a group of lenders who will agree to intensify their lending in 
the neighborhood, who. will agree to make all the bankable loans gen- 
erated by tli.' program— loans to people who can meet their underwrit- 
ing criteria as individuals— waiving anv doubt they might have had 
about the neigliborhood in the ])a=t. joining in 'the self-fulfillnc^ 
prophecy that the neighborhood is coniing back. The lenders also con^ 
tribute the operating costs in most of the neighborhood housing 
services on an annual basis. 

The city government involves it.self by targeting siiecial attention 
lo tiie neighborhood, by bringing the service levels up to the level that 
obtains across the city, by taking care of needed piiblic amenities in 
tiie neighborhood. Wc find that when people have lost confidence in 
a neighborhood that public iiive.^tmont suffers as well as private invest- 
ment, riie city needs to get involved in a major way to deal with this. 

Tiie city also needs to conduct a sensitive housing inspection program 
to make sure that over a period of yeai-s. every single residence in the 
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neighborhood can be brought up to minimum code standards and 
above. 

To make this work, you need a source of financing for ever^'' home- 
owner. The loans to tlie bankable homeowners by the financial insti- 
tutions are an important part of this, but a high-risk revolving loan 
fund is another important part, to make loans to residents wiio do 
not meet anyone's underwriting criteria. Loans to the elderly, loans 
to i-esidents with a bad credit histor}*, loans to residents who ar© 
subject to marginal employment. 

The high-risk revolving loan fund which each neighborhood hous- 
ing services has administers usually amounts to a target of $300,000 
or more. They range well above that in some of the older programs. 
Neighborhootl Housing Services of Pittsburgh, for instance, has about 
$S5U.000 in its high-risk i-evolving loan fund. This money is lent at 
flexible rates and flexible terms to homeowners who need to improve 
their homes and who simply cannot qualify anyplace else. 

The result of having these two sources of lendable funds is that 
every single homeowner in the neighborhood can qualify for some 
financial help to improve their homes. 

Finally, the NHS has a small but highly qualified technical staff 
that counsels the homeowners on their financial problems, that coun- 
sels the homeowners on their construction needs, that monitors con- 
struction and make.s sure the homeowners get the product that they 
have contra c tod for. that monitors the city's performance and per- 
forms liaison with the city in bringing the whole neighborhood back. 

To bring this program about, the task force has devised a unique 
developmental process. In another context. Senator Proxmire made 
a conmient about my being **a rare bureaucrat.*' I particularly appre- 
ciated that because in our developmental process we have tried not 
to be bui^eaucratic at all. We have tried to approach each neighbor- 
hood on its own merits to deal with the particular political realities 
of each city, to deal with the cultural realities of each neighborhood, 
and to tailor the pi*ogram to what exists in that cit\-. I think we have 
been highh* successful at it thus far. - 

It is a painstaking process, and it is a process that once you have 
started you can't really give up on. You have got ever\'one's equity 
out there. You have;the city out there. You have the financial institu- 
tions out there, neighborhood leadership out there, committed to the 
program, so ^ve have to follow th rough ._We have to produce a pro- 
gram, once we have committed oui*selves. 

Typically, this takes us 8 to 10 months. In some difficult situations 
it has taken us well over a year. But we have hnn<r in and produced 
a neighixjrhood housing services program to fulfill the expectations 
of the local partnei^ in the program. 

We think we may be at the beginning of a national breakthrough 
in nndei*standing what it takes to bring neighborhoods back. I think 
there has been a good deal of attention to what makes neighborhoods 
decline. We are particularly interested in what it takes to oring them 
back. 

The results in neighborhood housing services. I think, need to be 
measiu'ed in neighborhoods, turned around and in homes improved. 
The number of loans made i.s important, but we are discovei-ing that 
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there is a spinoff factor, an element that is hard to measure until you 
look back for a year or two, , ^ 

Lot me take Cincinnati as a case in point. Out of a given :20 homes 
that have been inspected ami been found to need work in Cincinnati, 
tliey discovered that 15 of the home^ were brought up to at least 
minhnum city standards by the homeownei*s, out of their own re- 
sources, You^^don't quite know where they received the money. Out 
of their savings? Out of loans that they received independently? The 
work was Hnished, The building permits were taken out and the 
work was done. 

Out of the other five homeowners whose homes needed work, four 
were referred to cooperating financial institutions which are working 
with neighborhood housing services and only one required the re- 
sources of the high-risk revolving loan fund. We think that is very 
impressive leverage, and we think that is the kind of leverage this 
program can produce. 

Now, I think it is obvious- that the level of neighborhood is im- 
portant in the ability to produce this kind of leverage. The neighbor- 
hood housing services program is not a prograai to solve all of the 
kinds of problems that have been talked about in great detail here 
today. It applies to a particular slice of neighborhoods where you still 
have basically a working population, where you still have basically 
sound structures, where you do not have a very high degree of ab- 
sentee ownci-ship and a very high detrree of deterioration or abandon- 
ment. But that slice of neighborhoods is significant in every city that 
I have visited, and it seems to me, being able to hold the line on those 
neighborhoods is extremely important to us as a Nation. 

^Neighborhood housing services is serving an important function in 
the community development block grant program in that ijt has been 
a living laboratory in how to work with neighborhoods. We discover 
a constant stream of visitors to every NIIS program. Visitors who 
want to know how it works, visitors from city governments, visitors 
from other neigh borhocKls, visitors from other cities and other States 
who are excited about these programs where something is being pro- 
duced. And we think that is an important output of the whole process. 

In conclusion, the task force has another program, which was men- 
tioned by Airs. Cincotta, our neighborhood preservation projects, 
where, in an outreach to find other things that are working, we are 
giving modest grants to program.s showmg promise for example, of 
being able to deal with connnercial district decline, being able to deal 
with multifamily problems, being able to deal with the problem of 
abandoned structures. We do not have good, solid answers in these 
areas yet, as we have in the primarily single-family neighborhoods that 
NHS serves; but we arc looking hard for things that work. As we 
discover them, we will begin our replication process, adding them to 
complement the NHS program and offering tliem to other cities and 
neighborhoods throughout the countr3\ 

The Urban Reinvestment Task Force has demonstrated a consider- 
able commitment to the neighlx)rhoods. and I think that is the critical 
element. As a catalyst, we are bringing the resources of the Federal 
Government and frequently of State government, always of local 
government and always of financialiinstitutions, to the neighborhoods 
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to serve the neighborhood. I think we have got the priorities right, 
and I think that first priority of serving the neighborhood is important 
to consider in structuring the study Connnission that you are develop- 
ing through this legislation and lu future Federal programs- But I 
tlunk wo j^h<:)uUl .not kitl ourrelvos that tluM-e is any "fast six" for 
neighborhoods. 

I was delighted to hear again Mrs. Cincotta's reconnnendation that 
we receive $100 million, and I wish I knew how to use that amount 
of mone}* effectively. We are interested in expanding this effort, and 
we will expand the effort. But we have to maintain the quality of the 
effort; otherwise, we are dealing with just words and dollars, and 
they aren't going to do the job. 

So I would like to again thank you and tell you that we are learn- 
ing a great deal about neighborhood preservation, and we are looking 
forward to sharing this with tlie study Cuiniuission. which. I trust, is 
going to be created as a result of your deliberations. 

[The prepared statement of 3Ir. Whiteside, with attached appendix, 
follows :] 
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Good flsorning, Mr, Chairipan. I am Km, A, i^biteside, the Staff 
Director of the Urban Re investnent Task Force and the Director of 
the Office of IJeighborhood Reinvestment of the Federal Hoce Loan - 
Banks. 1 want to thank you for this opportunity to discuss the 
Urban Re investiaent Task Force and its neigbboibood preservation 
programs in testifying on H,R, 14756 and to present some general 
observations on urban ne ighborhood pol icy. 

In the testimony that follows* I will discuss first the 
initial development of the Urban Reinvestment Task Force and the 
origins of our major program. Neighborhood Housing Services. 
With regard to NHS, the testimony describes the essential elements 
of the program, along with detailing its key features- This is 
followed by discussion of our other program^ Ne igfiborbood 
Preservation Projects, and the creation of a national loan 
purchase pool in : Ne igbborhood Housing Services of America, The 
balance of my statement deals with Task Force accomplishments, 
capacity and objectives, along with urban neighborhood policy 
cons iderations. 

Let me begin by commending your interest in the important 
area of neighborhood preservation- We share this interest and are 
*" convinced that, at a fraction of the cost of new development, the 
Nation's cities can take advantage of our urban infrastructure 
and preserve and renew our urban amenities 3nd urban communities. 

Preserving neigbborboods, however, represents a complex and 
delicate undertaking because a neighborhood is luudc up of interde- 
pendent human/ economic and physical elements. As a complex social, 
physical and economic entity, it is a basic building block of 
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society and great care must be taken so that prograos designed 
to assist do not produce unintended negative side effects. 

The Urban Keinvestment Task Force has developed a unique and 
painstaking process for dealing i^ith these co:nplex factors and is~ 
bringing into existence genuine partnerships of corainunity resi- 
dents, local government and the private seccor. I believt this 
process, and the local programs which we can introduce as nodels 
nationally, offer the potential of a national breakthrough in 
neighborhood revitalization. The main prcgrcrn of the Task Force, 
Neighborhood Housing Services, can be replicated in enough 
lo-:attcns to provide the models and experience necessary for 
further local refinements, and to generate a broad spin-off of other 
types of neighborhood preservation activities. 

We -were delighted with the action of the Conference Committee 
on the HUD appropriation bill (H.R. 14233) in allocating an increase 
in the demonstration grant support of the Task Force's activities 
provided out of the HOD research budget, itie Urban Reinvestment Task 
Force members have recently approved an expansion of the activities of 
the Task Force, and the Office of Policy Development and Research of 
thf Department of Housing and Urban Development is presently working 
on an inter-agency agreement amendment expanding Task Force funding 
to $4.5 million in FY 1977. We expect by the close of calendar year 
1976 that there will be 31 operational NHS programs and that this 
.'.ncreased funding level will enable us to bring an additional 24 on 
stream during calendar year 1977, for a total of 55 cities with 
operating NHS programs. Given continued funding at this level in 
FYs 1979 ond 1979, we should conclude the 1970's with in excess 
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of 100 rJHS prograas as neighborhood preservation models* spr<?ad 
over every section of the United States. 

The competence of the Urban F-e investment Task Force- to operate 
in this sphere goes back to the early lli70*s, when the Federal Hor.e 
Loan Bank Board became acutely aware of the deterioration of urban 
a-'cas and the role the financial ind-jttry could play in relation to 
soise of the problenss faciry our cities. While artively seeking out 
progrcns that were aimed at revitalizing declining city areas# the 
Bank Board discovered one such program in Pittsburgh* Pennsylvania, 
called Neighborhood Housing Services, vhich was demonstrating suc~ 
c*ss. NHS of Pittsburgh had created a partnership between the local 
governaent/ comniunity residents and financial institutions and, as part 
ners, these three groups were cooperatively working toward halting 
decline in Pittsburgh's Central Northside neighborhood. After a 
thorough study of the program, the Bank Board began experimentally 
replicating this program model in other cities. The i&odel was refined 
in successive experiences, and it has been successfully adapted to 
varied cities. 

By. 1974 the Federal Home Loan Bank Board had brought four NHS pro- 
grams to an operational stage and had nine others in various stages of 
development. 

Formation of Uroan Reinvestment Task Force 

On April 22, 1974, the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the federal HojPe Loan Bank Board announced the establishment 
of the Urban Reinvestment Task Force to expand on the initial efforts. 
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This Tesk Force, with the Secretary of Hud and the Chairman of 
the Bank Board serving as co-directors, rec-?ived initial staffing and 
adainisrrative assistance from the Bank aoa^d and $3 loillion in HUD 
demonstration funds as the result of an inter-agency agreenent betweei 
the tvo agencies. The funds vere for Fys 1974 and 1975 to enable the 
Task Force to replicate Neighborhood Housing Services programs, to 
create a national loar. purchase pool for the NH5 High Bisk Revolving 
Loan Funds, and to support and monitor other promising forms of 
neighborhood preservation. Approximately two-thirds of these funds 
are channeled by the Task Force into grants for URB High Bisk 
Bevolving Loan Funds and Neighborhood Preservation Projects. 

in July of 1975, HUD and the Bank Board amended the inter- 
agency agreement, providing for a funding level of §2,5 million 
annually through FY 1978, and $1.5 million in 1979, ;naking this 
program HUD's najor national neighborhood preservation 
demonstration. The membership of the Task Force wgs expanded 
September 1975 to include a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Neighborhood Housing_ Services Expansion 

A3 a result of the earlier efforts of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and the more recent activities of the Urban Reinvestment Task 
Force, NHS programs are now operating in 25 cities, in addition 
to the original :vr-3gram in Pittsburgh. For a listing of these 
cities, soe Appendix. 
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KHS Features 

We have found that a successful NKS progran: cust operate in a 
neighborhood in which the housing stock is beginning to show 
signs of deterioration but yet remains basically sound/ and where- 
there is a high degree of hoir.eownersh ip . The program has 5 basic 
elements: 1) residents who want to preserve their neighborhood, 
improve their homes, and who are willing to provide the leadership 
and make the effort to establish and participate in a NHS program? 
2) local governinent which seeks to improve the neighborhood by 
making the necessary improvements in public amenities and by con- 
ducting an appropriate housing code inspection and compliance 
program coordinated with NHS activities; 3) a group of financial 
institutions which agree to reinvest In the neighborhood by making 
market rate loans for qualified borrowers and tax deductible 
contributions to the NHS to support its operating cost; (4) a 
high risk revolving loan fund to make loans at flexible rates 
and terms to residents not meeting commercial credit standards; 
the funds being provided by private foundations, industry or 
government; and (5) a NHS organization/ which is a state-chartered/ 
private/ ncn'-profit corporation having a board of directors ot 
which a numerical majority are community residents/ along with 
significant representation from financial institutions/ and a 
three-Jnember staff. 

Neighborhood Housing Services programs represent a blend of 
private-public-community involvement in a working partnership/ 
with each group strongly represented and respectful Of the others' 
positions. This partnership must be constructed with the 
greatest care. Key features of the NHS model are: 
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It is a local pr6'gram > The role of the Urbon Reinvestment Task 
Force is to act as a catalyst and facilitator. The Task Force 
brings to each local situation detailed knowledge of the program 
and the way in which it may be adapted to the local situation. 
Local program policy/ administration and implementation are 
responsibilities of those on the local level. 

The program is nongovernmenta l. Even though some public funds 
are included, control is v;?sted in a board of directors of the 
private corporation which consists of community and financial 
insitution representatives. There are few governmental regula- 
tions to follow, and therefore, the board has freedom and flexi- 
bility in its operation of the program. The essentially 
nongovernmental nature of the program is essential for involving 
* the key part ies. 

The -program is nonbure_aucratic . Each program develops its own 
pr ior i t ies eind policies- Although the Task Force may provide 
technical assistance in helping to establish operating pro- 
cedures, important decisions which affect the loan or the 
relationship of NHS to the community are made by the NHS board. 
The program is very flexible. 

The program is a self-help effor t. The involvement of local 
citizens is regarded as extremely important by the financial 
institutions, funding sources and city government. Strong 
citizen interest indicates neighborhood pride and is a major _ 
factor in convincing potential lenders that the residents care 
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about the heighborhooO and want to remain and maintain it. NHS 
operating costs are funded entirely through local sources, and 
local contributors supply much of the high risk loan fund. Em- 
phasis on local funding is part of the self-help element of the 
NHS model. 

The NHS program is not_ a give-away . The high risk loan fund is a 
revolving loan fund; even for high-risk applicants ^ 
a prospect for repayment. The fact that the p 
give-away is an important feature in the eyes -'Hc 
institutions and funding sources, and it effucLi. cates 
the program's philosophy that property upkeep is the responsi- 
bility of hpmeowners and other property owners.. 

The program is concentrated' on specific neighborhoods . The NHS 
program addresses itself to neighborhoods which are basically 
sound/ but which are deteriorating.. Concentration of the pro- 
gram's effort into a small enough area to be manageable is 
impor tan t . 

The Developmental Process 

Bringing a viable NHS program into operation requires an effort 
lasting eight months or more. The first months are spent developing 
working relationships with the local government, community and finan- 
cial representatives, and selecting a local Task Force staff person 
with the skills and local knowledge necessary to work out cooperative 
relationships among the various participants. 

When the necessary relationships have been developed, a ten-week 
process is commenced and the NHS concept is introduced to a group of 
approximately 40 people, representing financial institutions, the com- 
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munity at large, and local government and regulatory bodies. These 
individuals adapt the NHS model to local conditions and form cornrnittees 
to work on the details of selection of the NHS neighborhood, funding, 
neighborhood priorities, governmental services, and Incorporation of the 
NHS itself- Residents of the neighborhood chosen for the program are 
then immediately brought into the process, fully informed about the 
NHS concept, and involved in creating the resulting non-profit organi- 
zation- Once the NHS has been established, the Task Force aids in 
securing funding, selecting and training permanent staff, and estab- 
lishing operating procedures. 

When the program has become fully operational, a seminar Is ar- 
ranged for lending officers and appraisers of all participating 
financial institutions, fee appraisers, representatives of private 
mortgage insurance companies, and regulatory agency examiners. The 
purpose of this seminar is to expose those "on the firing line* in 
the financial community to the program so that they can revise their 
expectations about the neighborhood, and see personally the renewed 
confidence in the neighborood's future. At this point, direct out- 
side support is phased out, except for liaison and informational 
assistance, and the NHS becomes an independent, autonomous program. 

Financial support of $30,000 to $50,000 from a local source is 
required to support the local expenses of a NHS developmental pro- 
gram. After becoming operational, NHS operating expenses approximate 
$60,000 per year per neighborhood, on an on-going basis- a high 
risk revolving loan fund must also b.e funded to a level of at least 
$300,000 per neighborhood over a two or three year period. Local 
government, foundations, and Federal Home Loan Banks have been the 
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primary sources of developmental funds. Financial institutions 
normally have contributed the operating budget/ and high risk re- 
volving loan funds have been contributed by foundat ions , industry , 
and by local governmental bodies which have committed Community 
Development Revenue Sharing Funds; and many will receive Task Force 
grants of $65,000 to $100,000- 

NHS Results 

The original Neighborhood Housing Services, Inc., formed in Pitts- 
burgh in 1968, has, over an eight-year period successfully increased 
the flow of capital into a formerly decling neighborhood and demon- 
strates the long term potential of this apr . During the first 
five years, about two-thirds of the m' lUu; loans were con- 
centrated in the Central Northside. Thi. ■ ■ vp generated more 
than 400 mortgages and home improvement loant* Lvom savings and loans 
and banks. Home improvement lending increased by 97%, building permits 
went up 245%, code violations were removed from more than 1,200 homes, 
and numerous additional homes already meeting the code standards were 
improved- As a result of this NHS activity and its effect on confi- 
dence in the neighborhood, real estate values have increased by more 
than 60%, 

In the past eight years, the Pittsburgh NHS has continued to be 
the model for other NHS programs around the country. It has not only 
maintained its vitality, but has grown both in geographic scope and in 
the range of services provided to residents. Through a coordinated 
program of low-interest loans, sensitive housing code enforcement, and 
the encouragement of private-sector lending, Pittshurgh NHS has helped 
to "turn around" the Central Northside. From 1969 through June of 
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1976, 398 loans totalling $1,019,344 wore administered through the ' 
NHS High Risk Revolving Loan Fund- In the first six months of 1976 
alone, approximately 430 clients were serviced by the NHS staff 
through loan referrals, loan servicing, budget counseling supply tools, 
and supervising and controlling construction work- 
As an example of one of the newer programs, the Neighborhood Housing" 
Services program of Baltimore, Maryland was organized during the spring 
and summer of 1974. In August of 1974 the NHS was incorporated, in- 
volvlng a partnership of strong community groups, twelve savings and 
loan associations and city government, since incorporation, commer- 
cial banks have provided a special loan pool to purchase participations 
in loans made by the high risk revolving loan fund. The Baltimore 
program has made a stong visual impact ^ t^o East Baltimore community's 
housing stock- The proOr , over 379 new cl ients- during 

its 2 years of operatx. . . . . . .-d over 160 construction 

jobs- It has made 54 high risk loans totalling $237,394 and generated 
93 private loans totalling $594,900. As well as its role in the. neigh- 
borhood revitalization in Baltimore, the Baltimore NHS has assisted 
the Task Force's dissemination of inf orma t ion • on the NHS concept by 
hosting tours of its ne ighborhood - 

In June Of 1975, the Urban Reinvestment Task Force initiated a 
management information system for the purpose of monitoring the 
activities of the NHS programs- This reporting system provides 
information on the activities of the counseling staff, the revolving 
loan fund and the referral system to financial institutions, as well 
as figures on the number of building permits, codt> inspections and' 
abatements and mortgages recorded in the NHS target area- 
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Twenty programs have a continuity of reporting which provides 
evidence of the national impact of the HHS program. For data on 
these programs, see Appendix. 

In 1975, the Department of Housing and Urban Development commis- 
sioned an independent consultant to assess the work of the Task Force. 
The resulting report presented the following conclusions: 

"The Urban Reinvestment Task Force is essential 
to the the development of NHS's, All of those in- 
. terviewed agreed that without the Task Force the 

program would not have been created- The Task 
Force successfully uses a workshop process as its 
vehicle to create the local commi tments necessary 
to start a NHS. 

"The lenders, neighborhood residents, and city 
officials involved in the program are enthusiastic*.. 

"Most of the NHS neighborhoods selected have been 
good cho ices . . . 

"Leadership is the ^'-'y : Liucc-ffrMJ of the deve'l-ip- 
mental program. Thv Tk Fa::ir-c:^ iias made goad choices 
in its selection of p^r - onn^Il-. — 

"The NHS program is mc;-? trhir 3 high risk loan 
fund and therefore inrsnst: '^e jadged accprd ingly, , . 
Although hard quanti:fi£«. is scarce, there 

is evidence to suppOT-^ 'h-late^r l-j^els of investmsnt 
in most of the ne ightJ^rrr^roais. . . 
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••The direct effects of the program in terms of the 
number of high risk loans made have not been large... 

"Available evidence Is inconclusive with respect to 
changes in the availability of conventional finan- 
cing in the NHS neighborhoods. All of the NHS's 
have been able to secure financing for bankable 
applicants from participating institutions; how- 
ever, not every participating institution has been 
willing to make bankable loans... 

"Some fund raising problems have been encountered. 
NHSs have had difficulty raising funds, but each 
NHS benefits from raising operating and high risk 
funds locally, in spite of these difficulties. Full 
federal funding of the organizations would be detri- 
mental to the local programs. 

"The objectives of the Task Force are appropriate 
to neighborhood' stabil izat ion and are being carried 
out by the NHS's. 

"The NHS program has developed in a mHTmer consistent 
with the general model... 

"The basic structure of the NHS model is transferable 
among local municipalities... 
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"The performance of an NHS program cannot be deduced 
from the level of a given input into the program... 
An inadequate commitment on the part of one of the 
parties may be more than compensated for by the 
commitments of the other two. In addition, there is 
a trade off between the level of deter iorf.tion of a 
neighborhood and the magnitude of the commitments 
required to make the program successful ..." 
The NHS pro'gram is a demonstration model of a coordinated 
reinvestment strategy. The Task Force is demonstrating the suc- 
cess of the model and of the process for replicating it. 

It must be emphasized/ however/ that this program Is not a 
panacea. It does not appear suited to neighborhoods which are 
characterized by poverty income levelS/ heavy absentee ownership/ 
severe vandalisan/ abandonment/ and demolition- Rather/ it is 
suited to neighborhoods which. have not yet become severely 
blight:ed/ but which appear to be in the beginning stages af a cycle 
that could lead to a blighted condition if no± reversed. 

TSae success it has had in "turning aronmr" ne ighborhoiads is 
demonstrating that a joint efxort by these essential partners/ 
intenrening at the appropriate time/ is an invaluable urban con-- 
servation tool- The effort is difficult however/ and requires a 
strong commitment to the neighborhood and to the quality af urban 
life. The Task Force has itself demonstrat5!tri a comm I tment:rto the 
success of eachrprogram/ staying with each prooram until ±t is 
ready to function Independently, and then offering any support or 
assistance that will further the program^ 
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Neighborhood Preservation Projects 

The Urban Ro investment Task Force is also participating in the 
developmental funding of a limited number of selected demonstration 
projects, called Neighborhood Preservation Projects (NPP). The" 
Task Force is identifying, monitoring, and evaluating locally de- 
veloped neighborhood preservation programs which show promise of 
potential repl icabil ity in other cities. Those programs selected 
receive modest demonstration grants toward data collection, documen- 
tation, and support of the project itself. For further information 
and a description of the NPP's approved for funding in FY 1975 and 
FY 1976, see Appendix. 

? V^-L- fi^l LOou i'-rcfaas» Poo l 

Neighborhood idousin'^ Services of America « a non-profit organi- 
zation, has been established to provide a nat ional -loan purchase 
pool for the purpose of mairntsiin ing the liquidity o:f NHs revolving 
loan funds, and providing tscfcmical assistance to l-oisl NHS pro- • 
grsans. With the suppcrrt a $250,000 Task Force crraint (under HUD's 
dee-xonstration grant ten the Task Force), NHSA has assigned loan 
purchase procedures and iss now implementing them. 

Over $4 million is Irr the revolving loan fund^ of the. 26 
existing NHS programs, with commitments over the n^-xc two years 
totalling about $10 nLllict:. This amount, however^ is very limited 
in view of the task facing- the NHSs. Funding del^s could make it 
^difficult for individxnal programs to maintain the con^iinuity and 
momentum of their work without the "safety valve" provided by the 
NHSA loan purchase pocl . 
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The NHSA Board of Directors is currently involved in a fund 
raising effort to expand the loan purchase pool, and has established 
a goal of raising $2-3 million per year. The Task Force is 
assisting in this effort by encouraging both private and public, 
contributions to NHSA, and plans a -further $500/000 grant to NHSA 
in FY 1977. 

Task Force Accomplishments 

The Task Force has developed and demonstrai " 'be cLiccr-ss f 
a sophisticated process for replicating NHS programs. It has demon^ 

, ^Ued that it is possible to implement programs which require the 
part_ic ipa t ion of neighborhood residents, the private financial sector, 
and se-veral levels of government. It has successfully leveraged a 
ralniioium of Federal dollars with funds from cities, privsr.t lenders,, 
fejundations and individual homeowners to revitalize and -preserve 
Vciliaable urban neighborhoods. And, it has accomplished these objec- 
tiiL-ves with minimal red tape and maximum impact. 

However, there are limitations to the NHS concept and to the 
U=2ian Reinvestment Task Force's efforts which should be recognized, 
Eirirsi, the process of replicating the NHS program is a delicate 
eni- time-consuming undertaking. Steps which appear insignificant 
ir: fact are not. Much of our staff time is spent in acting as 
":rransla tor" to the divergent groups to increase mutual trust levels 
End demonstrate to them that everyone gains from the reinvestment 
prog ram . 

Further, the Urban Reinvestment Task Force is involved in an 
effort to develop models which others can follow. It is not seekang 
to implement a massive Federal program on a national basis; it 
is iinstead attempting to produce a multiplier effect by creating - 
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a number of visible, successful models which others can copy or 
adapt in the future. 

Once the NHS process is begun in c 'hood of a metro- 

politan area, channels of communice ■> ,>d t^jtween local 

residents, government officials, anc5 lino cf the urban 

area. We believe this cooperation and communication will not stop 
with 3 single neighborhood once a success model exists^ and other 
neighborhoods will be encouraaj^^^to carry out programs of their own 
Task Force Capacity and Objec^lve^ 

The Federal Home Loan Bank System recently created the Office 
of Neighborhood Reinvestment of the Federal Home Loan Banks to pro- 
vide administrative support to the Urban Reinvestment Task Force 
and to undertake other neighborhood reinvestment activities as 
directed, 

• The original inter-agency agreement defining the scope of 
the demonstration funded by HUD set forth the following tasks: 

1. Assisting the establishment of Neighborhood Housing 
Services of America (NHSA); 

2. Developing, assisting and providing grants to 40 NHS 
programs, and developing and assisting an additional 20 
NHS programs which will not receive grants froci the HUD 
provided funds? and 

3. Assisting and monitoring 30 Neighborhood Preservation 
Project (NPP) programs. 

The addition of $2 million in new funding for the coming fis- 
cal year, will bring our budget to $4.5 million and will nearly 
double our present operation in 1977. This planned expansion, 
however, will be carefully managed. It will be an incremental 
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expansion that will permit the quality and soundness associated 
with each existing MhS program to be incorporated into the 24 pro- 
grams our funding will enable us to produce in 19^7. 

Urban Neighborhood Policy Considerations 

It has been our observation that Community Development Block 
Grants have been of great importance in stimulating local activity in 
neighborhood preservation. A recent survey of 25 NHS cities showed 
21 targeting almcst $12 million in Community Development funds into 
NHS neighborhoods. Nine cities invested §3,762,000 in High Risk 
Revolving Loan Emids in CD Year I, and 6 cities invested §3,600,000 
in High Risk Revolving Loan Funds in CD Year II. Ten cities invested 
$3,170,000 in capital improvements in CD Year I, and 4 cities 
invested §1,325/.Q00 in capital improvements in CD Year II. 

Many other -important pilot neighborhood preservation programs 
are also going forward in the country under the stimulus of Community 
Development Block Grants. Promising approaches' include targeting 
significant public works improvements into neighborhoods, comprehen- 
sive programs to improve neighborhood public services, rehabilitation 
loan programs, prcygrams to purchase, rehabilitate and sell vacant 4./ ^ 
buildings (with tbe public body absorbing any loss resulting from 
the market sales price being lower than the total price of acquisition 
plus rehabilitaticm) , and many others. We are impressed with the 
potential of many of those programs which focus on specific neighbor- 
hoods, but are concerned about the potential effectiveness of many 
of those which spread their benefits city-wide, with none of the 
reinforcing effects that a concentrated program has. 

We are concerned that many of the programs looking for big 
financial "leverage" by tying up CD funds in accounts to guarantee 
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private loans will have disappointing results. It has been our ob- 
servation that encouraging increased private lending is more a 
function of lenders^ confidence in the future cf the neighborhood 
than in the availability of special guarantees. 

Finally/ NHS programs have already provided 5n invaluable 
service in their local settings as "living laboratories", sharing 
their experience freely with all tho are interested in designing 
neighborhood reinvestment strategies. The 31 NHS programs which 
will be functioning by the end of 1975 offer a fertile ground for 
field testing pilot neighborhood preservation efforts. The Urban 
Reinvestment Task Force - as it monitors and assists the diversity 
of experience of NHS programs focussed on different types of 
neighborhoods, with different mixes of resources and different com- 
binations of problems - is accumulating a. wealth of experience 
nationally in how neighborhood rejuvination works* We stand ready 
to 'sB^e this experience with a National Commission on Neighborhoods 

In-^Lmmary, this testimony has described the programs we have 
been utilizing in our neighborhood preservation efforts, discussed 
our accomplishments and objectives thus far, and commented on 
other neighborhood preservation strategies. 

In conclusion I want to thank you for providing this oppor- 
tunity for all of us to share our mutual concern and interest for 
neighborhood preservation. I want to thank you, also, for your 
interest in the work of the Urban Reinvestment Task Force and for 
giving us this opportunity to report on our progress. We look 
forward to a continuing dialogue with representatives of govern- 
ment at all levels as we continue to seek and share information 
about what is working in neighborhood preservation. 
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APPENDIX 



There are 25 operational NHS programs in addition to the 
original program in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 



Jamaica, New York 



Developmental efforts are going forward in 13 additional cities: 

Columbus, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Indianapcylis, Indiana 
Ithaca. Nfe^OCo^k 
La Habra, California ' 
Little Rock. Arkansas 
Newark, \*ew Jersey 
New Orleans. Louisiana 
Peoria, Illinois 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Toledo, Ohio 

Wilmington, North Carolina 



Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore , Maryland 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Hartford, Connecticut 



Kansas City, Missouri 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minnesota 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Oakland, California 
Philadelphia , Pennsylvania 
Phoenix. Arizona 
Plalnfield, New Jersey 
Racine, Wisconsin 
St. Louis, Missouri 
San Antonio, Texas 
Tampa, Florida 
Washington. D.C. 
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Management Information System Data : 

Twenty programs have a continuity of reporting vhich provides 
evidence of the national impact of the NHS program. These twenty 
programs have proviSded counseling and/or technical assistance to 
approximately 5,000 persons since their inception. Approximately 700 
loans totalling $2 million were made to neighborhood residents from 
their revolving loan funds, and 16 of these programs report that they 
referred almost ^00 residents to local financial institutions which 
mado. private loans of approximately $2 1/2 million. 
Building permit data In Cincinnati reveal that $300,000 in building 
permits were issued in the NHS neighborhood in the three years prior 
to NHS' formation, and $3,009,090 in permits have been issued in the 
three years since its formation. 
Neighborhood Preservation Projects : 
Our NHS experience has shown us that, in addition to housing deterioration, 
people are influenced by s broad range of problems in their neigh- 
borhood. Homeowners decide to stay in their neighborhood or move, to 
invest money in fixing up Ch^ir homes or to let their property go, on 
the basis of "feedback" from a variety of factors. These factors include 
the structural quality of their home, perceptions of shopping oppor* 
tunities. overall neighborhood appearance, the quality of education for 
their children, their personal security in home and neighborhood, the 
prospects of an increase or a decline in their property values, an4 
their sense of their future financial capacities. Financial institutions 
decide to make loans on their perceptions of similar factors, plus 
others important to them; their present investments in the neighborhood, 
investment opportunities elsewhere, and feedback from the real estate* 
industry about the neighborhood. Many of these decisions are based on 
attitudes and perceptions rather than objective realities. Nonetheless, 
they exert a discernible influence on investment decisions. 
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Each of these problem areas is articulated with a different 
emphasis and priority in different cities and in different neighbor- 
hoods. It may be the deterioration of apartment buildings in one 
neighborhood, commercial decline in another, abandoned buildings in 
another, personal safety in another. Thus, there is a need for a 
greater variety of program ideas which are focused on different 
problems that can be used singly or in various combinations to deal 
with the larger area of neighborhood preservation. 

The Task Force is supporting a limited number of demonstration 
projects which deal with these specific aspects of neighborhood pre- 
servation. These projects may complement the Neighborhood Housing 
Services programs or they may offer other innovative approaches 
to stabilizing and improv i ng the ne ighborhood environment. Those 
preservation programs that are successful will be offered to other 
cities as models which they can use to treat specific problems in 
their neighborhoods. 

Neighborhood Preservation Projects involve a number of diverse 
approaches to neighborhood preservation, and usually are administered 
by local government, local non-profit corporations/ or other local 
entities . 

NPPs are similar to NHSs in that they, too, include a partner- 
ship. The range of neighborhoods and mix of substantive program 
elements, however, differ greatly from NHS. NPPs can and do involve 
less deter io rated or more deter iorated areas. NPPs can include multi- 
family rehabilitation, financing, neighborhood business district" 
revital iza tion , homeowner sh ip development, programs to stabilize 
neighborhoods undergoing transition, real estate marketing practices, 
the purchase, rehabilitation, and marketing of foreclosed and vacant' 
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properties (FHA-convent .onal ) , and intervention strategies to prevent 
default and foreclosure. In addition to these program areas, the' 
Task Force is considering programs which in combination with one or 
more of the above areas, include elements designed to increase the 
level of neighborhood confidence, such as those affecting perceptions 
of personal and property safety- 

Rather than replicating NPPs as we do NHSs, the Task Force is 
monitoring the progress of the NPPs and will evaluate their potential 
replicability at the conclusion of Task Force support- The purpose of 
supporting NPPs is to identify successful, locally developed neighbor- 
hood preservation activities. Based on the results of its monitoring 
and evaluation activities, the Task Force will select the most promising 
NPPs and create a process by which they can be replicated in NHS 
neighborhoods where appropriate? and made available to others who are 
seeking innovative neighborhood preservation approaches. 

The following NPPs were approved for funding by the Task Force in 
1975 and 1976: 

City of Berkeley, California Pilot Rehabilitation Program ; 
Conservation efforts are- focused on three neighborhoods and 
are supported by municipal services, public improvements, 
municipal high risk loans and private home improvement loans. 
Through this program, the City of Berkeley is obtaining infor- 
mation and experience necessary for expanding such conser- 
vation efforts to a city-wide program. 

Hpboken Multi-family Rohabilitat ion Project ; The purpose of 
.this program is to provide below market-rate rehabilitation 
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funds to owners of 6-10 unit buildings located in Central 
Hoboken through a combination of private lending institutions 
and interest-reduction grants financed by public monies. 
An innovative Municipal Mortgage insurance program to insure 
multi-family rehabilitation loans is also being tested. 

Central Northside Pittsburg h; The Pittsburgh NPP will com- 
plement its NHS program by acquiring, rehabilitating, and 
market ing abandoned and tax del inquent propert ies . 

Urban Edge> Jamaica Plain : The Urban Edge Real Estate of 
Greater Boston in cooperation with the City of Boston 
will acquirer rehab and market vacant properties in the 
Jamaica Plain area of Boston- 

The Greater Hartford Process Commercial Revitalization 
project : The Northwest Hartford Commercial Revitalization 
Project is designed to improve the appearance and consumer 
appeal of a four block central shopping area along Albany 
Avenue adjacent to a $3.2 million dollar shopping center 
site and existing rehabilitation project. 

Village of Oak Park : The Oak Park neighborhood preservation 
strategy is designed to maintain neighborhood stability and 
prevent neighborhood decline. The program includes an 
Equity Assurance proposal which is designed to eliminate 
the ferr of economic loss for homeowners residing in a 
racially changing community; public safety and crime pre- 
vention programs* and the revitalization of the Chicago 
Avenue commercial strip. 
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San Francisco Development Func Housing Conserygtion Insrtitute ; 
fiCI in cooperation with the: C. :y of San Francisco, finesrcial 
iinsti tut ions, and resisjerrrrc cr: V^estw-ood Park, will undertake 
to commercial revitallazex.Tucrn.--' n Ocean Avenue .and is cccsducting 
aj ^preventative mainteiranc^ ancrri^iodernization or homes i:n 
tbe v;estwooc Par4c Meic^b d^ o:: 

Worgsst^ r Cooperation Ccr" ~ l : WCCI, in cc ~ ^ :: -t- 

tb ' -jsisitional Eiiir?ax)ynisr:r: . f it ises/ Inc., juna • 

pe?^==:«rrt:al Hazard Elaminc-^r "^rt- .am, is treating innc^-.^s: t« 
nie!tiio^s of lead pain r^r; i- i :he Crown Hill neighbtrrr.-::^ 
of Worcester . In con-r -nc^-'n - - this effort, and wifcn a 
grant from the National Er * ^Rjfr:.-. for the Arts and the City 
of .Worcester, WCCI and the r-r.-rrc ^ter Heritage Society will 
restore structures of arch. ^ral interest in Crown Rill. 

The City of Yonkers, New Yor- r rhe Multi-family Rehabi:!:— ation 
Program involves a partnership of property owners, tOEsitts, 
the City Building Department, ..nd mortgagees to upgrade? large 
apartment buildings in order tc stabilize the surrounding 
neighborhood. In addition to a commitment of Community Develop- 
ment Funds, the city has agreed to a tax abatement program to 
enable building owners to allocate additional revenue for 
property rehabilitation. 

An additional 6-8 NPP programs will be supported in 1976. A 
of 30 NPPs will be funded for the entire demonstration. 
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3Ir. .U-=iHLEY, Thank ym x \'vr\ ' ju:c^-ii-.Ifc. Wliiteside.. 
Ihadi^aii opportiuiity td^ri/iivne* v rirrtifriuuuiony last: 



a number of sliort questiions v ijuK 
I suppose the i\vst one ^^voL^'^^ h 
is before us? 
Mr. Whiteside, fes. L thnn it 
Mr. AsuLEY. On *jages ' an» ^ 
dicrate that you foamd tht NH S ijiv 
in a neighborhood III wK ^ 
s\ifL\< of deterioratiiiju but wx j 
there is a hi^di de^jree oi »iu^f >t>i- 
Have you f ound ^ny wa , k'i^. 
When you talk about a higii ;tv ;n't:' 



L^it5andlhave 



V'iamld like to uimiect to yoia. 
vaiu favor the iegislatioui that 

Ui s^irre a useful pmrpose. 
vTcrri.: i)i'epared star-ement you in- 
I - iccessfnl wiicn upea-atiiig 
Ml!' , ^)ek is beginning to show 
' - J 5sically sound ai-d Avhei^e 

> it: u aantify these elements? 
■? *meownei*ship. for example. 



whiat are you talking about t 

Mr. Whiteside. We are looklufr v 
the homeownership exceeds ..iiii^ - 
learning more about this day :zr 
tions. We are looking for ne'V ' : < 
basically sound, and to us rig^?' u-tt: ' 
will spend maybe $6,000 to briiug ^ 
Mr. Ashley. That lYould be , - > > 
Mr. Whiteside. Right. 
We are discovering, though, 
neighborhoods that is'HS's are 
is desirable, because we are ah'iv 
more effectively what the rightr ;.ir 
And in St. Louis, for instan . * -a 
w^th lower incomes and a lower if^^i.^^ j: 
ever tackled before, but with t; * Mr 
amount of support for the hi;^l : 

Mr. Ashley. In that instan . '^r-. 
homeownership ? 

Mr. WnrxEsiDE. As I recall. 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Ashley. And what wouu, bt^/ z 
income in St. Louis? . 

Mr. Whiteside. About 70 percenrr <r,f the citywide median, with a 
high percentage of elderly honieow^n^r? and a higher than average cost 
of repairs which required the e:sirr:: barge high risk loan fund. 

Mr. Ashley. You talked about m^ prnsrani working best where the 
neighborlioods are small enough :in -^nzi area to be manageable. 
Is there any way to quantify tliat ' 

Mr. Whiteside. We reconiniGiiI 'l^'m ;c; 2.000 units, but let nie 
explain something about our proc<^~. 

These are very general broad-l)iiniHi:rtr^'^>niimendatio^?? that we make 
to a site review connnittee made iTp,'.'.in2if^[mxE:d of locaiil rrpsidents. one- 
third of financial institution repi-e==eimiiixres. and oniih-third of city 
representatives. 

Mi-s. Cinrottn was the chairpers*ou fOtr''::]i- -ite .selection eomuiittee in 
the Chicago NHS, and they tm)k i-nkse i-^^commendations into con- 
sideration, and then proceeded to nuikt^ some local decisions based upon 
them. 



_ lorhoods, generally* Avli^re 
: the structures. We are 

- ! refining tiiese ^nerali2a- 
where the stmictures are 
ueans tliax tv^jically you 
into lirst-clasrs condition. 



li e w^de variations in the 
- -^'n'ing. and we think that 
-r; *aieir results and discover 

i; irone into a neighborhood 
uiiHieownership than we have 
i-a^iding double the normal 
)fviiig loan fimtl. 

. vroiuld be the incidence of 

4f percent of the units in the 
income relative to median 
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So, in C'lLVc.^iro. for iu; 'aiUMv. we are (Ienlin«z wiivi much larger 
neighborhoods ai terms otI ix?)p.uhition. We tire deailiug with a far 
larger nimnber vt: iour^ to six-uiait structurei=— many of them owner 
occupied — tlian ^^-e havt^ev^t^r deait with before. 

But this was >t liocal cliecisioii based upon a tiiorough understanding 
of the progranj tjbat we provided thern widi. but tiiis was a local 
statf — a step that tiiiey \vcanted to take in Chicaiio. 

Mr. AsHLET. la. othen- words, when you collided with Mrs. Cincotta, 
then there was htde giTO, I take it ? 

ilr. WnriESiDE.. Jt didtnot even take a collision. 

;Mr. Ashley. Oin pag^e 8, yon talk about die financing that is re- 
quired, $30,000 to S50,0(j)0 from a local source for tlie support of the 
local expenses in :the deTelopmental stages, dien after becoming op- 
erational, $60,000 a yean- on au ongoing bass, this a^ain, I tnke it, 
from local sources. 

Then also, when youi are on stream, at least $300,000 a year per 
neigh bo rhjood o vct a 2- ttro 3-year jjeriod. 

I am wondering, w5th this kind of laudable local support, how 
many neighborhoods in the city might be expected to be served by 
this program without dryiiiig up these local sources of support? 

Jlr. Whiteside. I tliiiik tliat varies city by city, obviously depend- 
mg upon its resources. 

Mr. AsHiJEY. Is there a problem ther^? 

Mr. Whiteside. Yes; I think the comninnity development ]}lock 
grant funds are an important new element that we have to work with 
xT^i?c ^^^'^^'^^ cities where we helped to get a single neighborhood 
AHb started, the city is providiiis: funding to expand on that base. 
\-Trc^ ^ source of g^^ints to expand on the 

-NHb program might be very well indicated. 

Mr. Ashley. On page 9. 'you refer to the "Pittsburgh experience 
on the Central Xorthside.'- and alhide to a coordinated program of 
low-mterpst loans. 

Are these the high-risk loans that yon referred to throu^rhout vour 
tpst^moiiy? 

Mr. WiiiTEsiDK. Yes. 

Mr. Ashley. Tiiosp would go to families or owners, I take it, of 
ciwelliiig.s whose income is too low to .support the ::aiiig market rate 
for loan.s through lending institntion.s ? 

Mr. WJirrK.sii)K. Yes: or who for other reason.^ might; not qnalifv. 
l^or iiistaijico. you might not have a coiiforniiiig loan from the point 
of view of a loan-to-valne ratio. You might have a situation of credit 
history tSiat prevents the ])ei\son from qualifying. 

Mr AsHLKY. On pajre 11, you i)ointed out tlmt most of the XHS 
iieighborfioods selected as being good choices— what if tliev are not 
good clioice.s? What has happened in those instances? 

yiw Whitcside. In our early experience when we did not really 
know what the ])rograni could and could not do. two or three of the 
hrst cities we worked in have had a good deal of difficulty, trnd we 
are still working to strengthen the piogranis to bring in additiomil 
resouiY-es where the nei^^hhoi-hood is in need of resources that are not 
within the tvpical XHS model 
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I might say Tuant ourr^Pie a?- a catalyst tTeqlleIltl^ ns iirrfss^r;.Tttfr 
ourselves im the linndrrft^jmir. ^vich foundations. \ra; <i v j^qi-^ gr^^rfUjss, 
with the broad bu^simesy 'ivuunmity, to tr}- and bioilci ibM»--equire£i^ir4> 
port for the- neiirhlb(yrho»')d housimg' services prognam. 

And talis is -vrrimt I z. -Mr \vhf'-^T I said we do iirot rri. ly. AW-J^it-v,. 
aind assist as 101:'::^ !•> : < r -ressnvx. 

But two or thi-;M' 0- 1 1. einiy crioices reall v resuJ-Unl ^ irliborm/v is^ 
being selected tii:U >er; < »riWitei- rliaii this progi Jinn r:. a-niall- -^yrr^ 
vr'iih. 

Mr. AsiCLEY.. So that ^r)ut of that experience, van hi. ».»ocoine r:v 
nonfidenr in vour ::ibilir ■ t(> deiime the neiphlxirhood^ L.jt shoiiiiii ^ 
eligible for this kind o:- .:;pp4f)rr j?; that rights- 
Mr. Whitesudi:. Yes- . - r. Cbanimnan. 

^Ir. Ashley.. Of tcou*: whn^ we are goin^r to uavo ■; . >o gettin^rrn^ 
in our queL^stioning is ^^ arin Iiijjtmmis to the neighborhot' Ir^ihat aremt^t 
qmte Avonhy of this Idm .;; si2p]7(r>rt through no fault of rriitfir own. aaid 
we^will be getting to t ha::, 

I thinkl had another ifisestioiKan page 12, 

Tou indicated that not evv^rv- participating Jenulinir ^u^^-itntiom iias 
been willing to make i>ankable loitns. 

I am curious as to the - ituatiimi Ln that eventualitr^-. 

]>> neighborhoods i-erfpoiuli.at all when that is the ^ixiu^.tion ? 

Mir. Whiteside. I miirht pcdnt out that the quotation^ tou arc re- 
feniag to on page 12 were taken from an ^^vahiation wiiich Vas funded 
by HUD last year, rathe-- than ibeing our Dounnents. 

I am sure that is an accurate statement, and basicallv the program 
IS a voluntary one for the lenders. To be involved, a lender is at least 
contributmg to the operating budget, but different leaders are more 
enthusiastically involved in the program than others. 

We find that their personal association makes a difference. Those 
who ure ser\^ing on the board of diro^-tfjirs and wdio have a personial, 
direct Imk with the m^Mghborhcod. SLnf*> iiuich more involved txmd 
enthusiastic. 

I shouRd add that the loans tlusit are jreuieratod bv the inspecnion 
process do get made, by r^c institunxon or auother. 

In other words, then? are var\i:ng degrees of involveuient on lihe 
P^J^ of imiiividual institncions, burthe bankable lounn; are being miiide. 

Mr. Go>r:zALEz. Mr. Ciiairman. woultl it be pr»b;^sible to viekl fw a 
unanimour-rconsent request ? 

Mr. AsBSLEY. Of course, 

Mr. Go^.\LEz. I woukl likt* to ask nnanimouf- ronFcnt to place into 
the recorcu at this point the remarks I made when I preseuted an 
amendmenE that was accepted nnanimouslr hv the Ihrnkin^' aud Cur- 
i^ncy Committee on ^Lay 22, 1074. ou the occasion of tlie pa^sai-jf ^of 
H.R. 14490, the housing bill of that rear of tlie coamuunitv deveiopDuiemr 
section, specifically addressing it-elf to th^ need of stabifemir 
netighbomioods. ^ 

Mr. AsifLEV. Mr, Goinzaiez, woiddrit serve vour purpose to hare that 
includediat the conclusion of the quentioning of thi witnee>s ? 

Mr. GoxzALEz. Tliat is pejrfecmh^actGcptable. 

Mr. Ashley. Without ob.foctirjTL:.s(i> ordered. 

Mr. Brown? 
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Mr. Beotitx. riank - n u. 3Ir. Chairman. 

Since I iiiav; appoi: imemts 'SiA(tk in the office b.-a^^ xoing to be 
able to retu;^;-, :ifter tlu::e> vme, sc I apologize. 
I will.^eiit b ;.'k as stwon I cam. 

AVe all t3>i;ii^ed aboir'^'iiTbaTi roiaivestment. I har- vj:-. ^inal draft- 
ing stage ai iie prest: r dn '}ill to encoairage, ujsDi^f'isi- tax credits, 
investment- :or inipn ^venients la properties in olci2ir..(k^ttv aing neigh- 
ii^gjrlioods. 

I would c ' irlmd tc zvxxre 'zv^- imput that you mi^ixr ra . " to give us. 
Basically it ;^ro vides for irrrf^rftiment ta:s ca-edits iiiixdfr \ usual ta:x 
<*ode, not fc jast oixii^uur^ mi:;.:mcenance, but imp3-0TT«Tr//f' and tha:t 
iz has to Iv in area^ which mivi? been designated njr ijT D as oldea- 
iiul decliniuiiraml desercorsiiiiit;^^^. amd so forth. 

There may be a m^vJEreimmr itihat you could not:ii2ir<:?t\:Ul of a cit^* 
lesignated ass such, e^'m imiiuCTi. HUD comld desigruiiE substantiail 
r Tortion. Then for tk-: U T CT iny-T lo get the- investmeimxr^.:^ credit you 
-Tould have to Iiave im^xss^-r-jtrr^m thie mayor, and the feji:;ding officials 
-Tortile city vrauid certrirrrv^inrminprofveirients have been::ii;j^de. Xot that 
^iiey were wonni wliin . iit because tiiat4:ri-i;5sually a tax- 

•r.'tiyer's require::uenttT)-;i:usErTr-Lii!3e ex[>enditiire. 

But in any case, it ^^mxH: ^ none that concept wQiulda^^???set the prob- 
!5-?uis that were createc: ii:. liiifsst coniniunities, at leait m Michigan, 
^here you have an ad v:alo!reLiL:taxation, winere wbene-— ^-vou rjnipi-ove 
TOur propertf.'. you get .-.cocked uvith a property tax. 

So tliei-e is n disincentive foT-: :improTC:neEit.' 

If you have any idesut; to iiisiir to* it,. I would be glac to get them. 
Xow, that is two bellb. 
Tliank you very mucii. 

Mr. Ashley. Has tkiai been dra&ed.JSEr. Brown? 
Mr. Browx, It. is ia the final draiftin^ stage. 

Mr. AsHLEV. Would it be pos^ile forr staff to make copies available 
to the witnesses and inviie tJieir comments thereon? 
Mr. Browx. Sure, 

Mr. AsKi-EV. areiixot finisiied with this panel. 

I think ^rcKiune^ iniiic:^ tod a rrreat imierest in ir^nirning right 
after the - f^Tr.-. which I vdll ao. :iad tiien we ^-srill proceed: at that junc- 
ture. 

[L'pon unaninic;a--miisent :uirroemear_ tlit^ previously referred to 
reniai'lcs of Cong^^h^^;^lu^la Goniralez foH^nr/ :J 

REM.1RK5 Made by t a:r/^^iSSMAN He:vkt B. ^>'zalez on Occasion of Passage 

H.R. 144^H), :MAn- 22, 1974 

Mr. Cliairman. as a ^iniember of ; the Hf)iisaJis Suncoirjcmrtfpee I supported this 
ho-usimr biU when it voted out of the 5«ii>comiriit^^'i:::2isid includ<»d my name 
as one of the spousnrrrrii^owever, as I staje-j,; im tlise o;>m"«2rda5- fHr 'liea rings on 
this biU, it was uud«*fr5ir)©d thai ruisendmenci^ coul^J I>l^- .^.m»M?^ an fiiU committee 
mark-up. 

It is any .stroi?^ betjE?if^ sndi U ihave felt rMs^ncray e"v«r>^iiici'»? Iiaiiwe been in Con- 
gress aaid inwiikj^iNi uft^saslaErion dealinR-^th iiK«nK¥«if:. thBt, aff we iare going 
to ever have- a CTO!eo..i/Ki:sisii:r»hill we immsc aiiso '(trt«nskit!r^aai;bi3ff7Jnp: rarban res- 
idential! riei^JMMiijoom. ^t'nuiesT tihe CWninmimty "Dftveiopnaent :i«ectioQ in H.R. 
14400. I feeii it^ii ^•r''mc!2&'"dtor?"^ion^ sh^o^iUd^^ pmm\ to allo«wible programs 
and aetivitisj*3i, rtmd :i: ^^iamK*^ I would, like s??^ t^fen ajzi,ame25dmeiiBt to this 

sectioa^deai2SES>?^'th EaBgbiis^ revicalizactiflan. 



I'm sur( -hat manj- of :i^e mciuliers ■ lOre have exiierr-aced ir :heir dln^iricts 
T^'^ti^it r ha: ^ seen hnpjH^.iin uiy city of Suu Antonit>. r::;.:^m ret jI pirr/iuaniij 
'-^•hrch iiBe: he tbrast t)t umr mhmi i)(»lirr. s\m\a l>iUi(in^ jesrro* stabiit- re<i- 

ftmly to nrr I jiromna luid <\^>md biiliuns ii..Te to build iieu ll^venir:;:: :md nuuri«h 
s^esiUeutia oiumunities. 

All too . .:ren those peuple who iiave i een forced to Itf.ive- the:r .xiouue? in the 
n^iime of Ti^ogregs have had uo means o iirotest this Cieszriicrrr aiud forced 
<u::sperseiiii-:i:;. and murt lind other homes in other areas of the citr i - nv^y from 
Uidr f riezit; s. family, t-liurche.s. stores, luxd other familiar j^iites nii.^.r r,Hn% their 
ciiiildren, jn^d their children's ciiildren have come to kno^v a- inarr^ i'' their 
c-fmmuniTT. 

Hanv of These neifni>>orhO()»as that ar^ destroy ed are liwilth- otk-rj^ class 
ni!ijrhhorlio„»<|s where :i luzrire pri»i)ortioi; of homes are owi; *'r-<K"'ii-Mo<: must of 
tliem bouirji : .-ift^'r years mt* toi and isacriticf. They nti^ mer-:- a i unposite 
or' brick and mortar pnrvidinj; -aeller. Init are a symbol of ho i^-^^v lif*- jaainy of 
n.e re>'ideii: s ancestors had dryumed about when thev l«fr ho ^ I'.l wrmrry" sxt 
tije turn of rhe centurr. 

From niy experience -svitli nrl»an renevr aj many of the tjrr.rly hiinn f:::iir-.- lipt- 
vi.orks tiimt contribure to .nei*;bh' »rhoo(J <;r,;il»!lity and foster ^irn. rfurim^miwCy life 
rcre destroyed, amd tlie wmemauienr 1 an. proixtsinjr will pefnlly reTt>rse this 
IJ'ocetss and «ive these stable' urban nei:j?h bo r hoods whWu are ho rnil io pre- 
serving our urbian citieg. 

The amemdment read^- as tui^ows :: 

"Furthecing the reriruilizatum of the commimity. and ;. Threes rht« restora- 
tion and rfihabiUitation of stai- : t* neighborhoods t.> the marcimum i-xr-.imr possible.*' 

The siii)CoinniitTee will --^innii in rei^e-^s. 
[Recesis.] 

Mr. Ashley. Tlio subconiuinitteo-vvill resiiino. 

>Irs.'C:incotrta. yon very iTnderstandably raised tli*^^ qiiesurivm. as to the 
scope of the progrjini, parrinnlj^rly with respcet to i > ourreTir funding 
lerels, suggesting a vi^ry smh^-iLantial imcrease. 

By yotsr testimony, I take is you and your paitici^mtiair:jni: Chica£r<:' 
and elsewhere on the task force ef arts, that you ai*e^^iipp:oTnnive of the- 
progKimi. that you feel that it has demonstrated to .(iate f-niSicient sub- 
stance to- expand rather snb.stantia^ly the fundhi^r 'i^evek -t^f die pro- 
gram so thatrtrhis could become anotJjor tool and zneaningfeii one in the 
arsenal of tools to be used in a ooor iinated attack on tlTe r^-r^roblems of 
our neighborhoods. 

I;am curioufs as to what. I susxh^cc, mitrht be it difference' of opinion 
between you and Mr. Whiteside an(,i perhaps the 'T-her paT^>*'3i^■ts with 
regard to that capability, and T say that l -v ;}u.t^' ^iit^ ttv^ti.Tnosiy of the 
SecTetary and the other witr"«>-^es Im-^- Wv^^^n r-xU!^ - " nnaform^ That is 
to Fay, that what we need norr, ar ^^r^ Borrke ];ui r. is to pull together 
what we know and to assc:-- onr xp^-rie^uce ti ^' car^ formulate 
an -rirban policy. 

Kow» that is the question nhax int:i^resrs me. iu-y^' ■ lun noc goimr to 
make a speech on this. It interest? me becau.s<» tj< ij -i;2isl;.jlioin we are 
discnssing has as a pre<licatr that that .^lionld li- ru-^ anripromcli.; that 
is tni say\ we have got to analyze very* carefully tii^'^s :s^i>€'riemee' of the 
tasi^ force and the neighborfalpHir?. lio^isiu^ . . vvic^-s aiicjf <otkw' ftjffcirrts^ 
be ?liey public or private, iv. '<i^ckr tijat ^ v., ioiv-muiiaite a' jnatiioimil 
and: positive program. 

Do I state the .situation corr'^prtly^ 

^fe. CiNcoTTA. I thinktrnnrruw/?) tliinfs=- 1kudy»-ii. T think the need 
fnv a Presidential Oonimis^^irrri that has ] vner ro :nake rewnimejida- 
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tions all along its life span, that it goes into existence verj fast, and 
you do not necessarily wait for the end of 2 years. But I do not tiiink 
cverythin«r should stop in tluit time, 1 think some of the reconmncuda' 
tions that we made are things that could be done while the Presiden- 
tial (Commission is operatrmg. I do not think one thing coaintemcte 
the other, 

I think hcensing and reg^alating the mom^age btankei-s is souiStliiii^ 
that ha^; been needed. It is not done anyAriiere in the United Stiites. 
Nobody is doing it. HUD is supposed to Iv doling: it, b^it it iias got to 
be taken out of there because HIJD coiuiits on tin- mortgage bankei^ 
to push their papers and push their program. .Vod (15^1-1^0 other hand, 
they are supposed to be regulating them, and ix can not work that 
way. 

So I thinik there are a lot of recommendations tliac could be put into 
legisloltioiu while the Presidential Commission was stiud\-ing all the 
fine p(ahits. Now, laaybe when 3*ou get into FX^L4i^ ZFHIjMC, ONMA- 
you are going to have a lot of studying, and then airdie end of 2 years 
you are gc«ng to come out with a recommenclatioiL Bur I think both 
can go at the same time. 

And I also like the expansion of the task force TihniL is based ion at 
least a years experience in Chicago and go into at'iaer ciries, of ^ays 
you oouLd see that the pix)gi-am coald be sti'eivgisimiHsed by Mr. 'SVniite- 
side baring additional resources, such as in ClB^eajs!:?: we ihave iihrec 
sites and are going into a fourth. Wa could hav^ipf^jaHuijty had 10. And 
usually $100,000 is given to a city for the iwiuhira:, umn :Eund wliilc 
the city that gets one XHS gets the same amoiimii: as onr city that is 
getting three or four. 

So there are ways. I would like to sit dowr ttind t?ell ?mm how 
could spend this money without iphanging the Vhnvisr 'arf bhe fproginanQ. 
Ever>' XHS site co^iild deal with an XPP grant, a iiiei^bihorhoocl pi*es- 
ervation proicram within that XHS site, or lv)rdi¥ariBir. it, and rigiht 
there 3*on cowld use part of the mormey. Phis, I thimkttiue XPP gramts 
whidu I thiiak, originally were about otD.OOQ an? very sinaill. TlVVey 
could be enlarrged again without ohan;2ring the thn?<t M»f rne TTDrogmun^ 
So that I thimk the legislation is inip<f)rtant, Ibut we- nnw .tX)^ do otfer 
things also ^vxiile it is going on. 

Mr. AsmEX. I think we liad lx>tt(rr ask for a r^espniijrse fe^oni ymu 
Mr. 'WTiiitesidfi. 

Mr. Whiteside. The only object iom i hmvo to* p'o'Ni^^iiiii: :-3ipi;ltUy is^mr 
ability to manage the gmwth and nmaintaiin the. qaalir.v. TTisere ;no 
question but what our ability to nnsike gi-ants I'ould Im* bi(^n*a.siHl x*(m- 
siderably and that we could Inuncilc that siiu;ply hr fitiking lirorer 
grants to the XTIS programs that w air- supportrm^, '^tt ^Tinnilcorrng 
the secondary market — for the fcngh-^-isk revoivinirr .Viimiif — whirr/*we 
are already supportin^r, but by doinjr ir in n larger wav.-rrcipvil by expmd- 
ing the neighborhood preservation pTtoji^ots. There ar* :iu nnml>er'of 
thing5/Avhich could productively* ilx? <lone which wotsrid imt necoasarily 
affect tflie skill of our operation. 

Mr. Asin^KY. Or the structure of thf^-operation. 

Mr. WinTERTOE. Correct. 

Mr. AsTiLKY. Monsignor Baroni ? 
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Monsignor Baroi. Y«s, Mr. Chairman. I would like to add to that 
something to imderscore^hat Mr. T\Tiiteside said — and to say we also 
endorse, support, and hoipefulh' we liave helped to increase this allo- 
cation or appropnation, ind it should be increased further. But as he 
said, his program is buil: on sonic experience like Pittsburgh, and then 
going: into cities and fiactiug, picking and choosing kinds of conununi- 
ties where you think it L-an work, ^Vnd I think he has to, rightly so, 
develop a track record :anid so on so he learns from that. 

But that also uiidcn^cotres a point that I would like to make about 
going into some of the * ities, you know, like Baltimore, I mean, groups 
like church groups anti nonprofit groups in the Baltimore area nia}' 
have had as much ixs >^:"iO.0OO, $75,000, $100,000 worth of community 
effort toward organizing in order to be ready for something like what 
Mr. Whiteside discusses. In Toledo I know that we ourselves have 
helped to raise $75,000 fo>r those communities which have a readiness 
to deal with the kind of program he has, so that there are other kinds 
of private sector, conmiiuaitA' sector, voluntary' sector activities going 
on. As a person who has l^n involved in the nonprofit housing busi- 
ness, we were the weakest link. The banks always got their 100 per- 
cent. The unions pnt sonie money in. But they were always 100 per- 
cent. I ended up paying thi» points when the construction was not done 
in 6 months, and we. the nonprofits, the church groups, came in as do- 
goodei*s- and we gor inf o the do-gooding business, and we asnonprotits 
paid the hill. I mean,, we jrot stuck. We were the weakest link, We did 
not have the high-p<nwered lawyers. We did not have the high-powered 
technicians that thr* banks had and evervbodv else had who wanted 
their 100 percent, 

^^^lat I am sayin^r, is d.ne weakest link all the time — and Mrs. Cin- 
cotta is saying — an* the :ieighborhood groups themselves who nee<l 
assistance in order to miLcii^ programs work like the fine kind of pro- 
gram that Mn Whitesidi' has. 

Do you see my point ? 

^^r. AsHi>CT. Well, 1 r your point, but when I commented a mo- 
ment ago that Mr. Whit-^side, I am sure, would be reluctant to admit 
to a change of sitrncture. Part of that structure is the recjuirement, not 
the insistence, tluat therer'>o very meaningful citizen initiation, partici- 
pation, wiHingn3('5=s to iiursist upon a common effort and to put forth 
that common etfonr. Anc T am simply suggesting. I suppose, by my 
question, or my crjinmeitti. that Mr, Wliiteside might be reluctant to 
see tliat effort (fcin-iinish f\v virtue of an increase in Federal funding, 
if that would 1)1'* possi'oli - Inrause that would erode part of the struc- 
ture which, I take it, he deems; to be essential. After all, it is a tri- 
partite partnership. 

Would you agree with that, too? 

Monsiguor Bauoxt, I agree, 

I also agree, just as a Congressu:an has to have staff to keep up 
with everything, that at a community level we are not in the town hall 
business anymore exc(»pt in a very few places, maybe in Vermont or 
Xew Hampshin* where they still ran do it, and that is real democracy, 
real participation. Fine, T wish wc could do it all over. But in local 
neighborhoods, people liavc to work. And the mayor has staff. The 
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banks have staff. The community vAso has to have resources in order 
to become a legitimate partner with HUD, with the citv or with the 
mayor. Am so I think one of the tilings that this neighborhood Com- 
miffiion and fundinpr programs are going to liave to recognize is to 
neip rlie community become tliat partner. 

-y." Chairman, just picking up on that point, in our 
work m tryin.r to bring together tlio partnorship in non-XHS neigh- 
borhoods-ancl wo have been doing this for about 5 or (S voai-s-what 
we of on find is that the city officials come in with a data" base gener- 
al ,h • vi"'" ^'",7""M'l"nni''fr departments. The private ^rtor. 
wl other It bo small busmossinen or big busineSf=mon. come in with a 
data base generated by tjie chamlx'r of commerce or a marketing sur- 
vev or whatever. And the community people come in vrith feelings. 
And those meetings just blow right up and ever%-bodv ends up blam- 
ing one another. And in fact, they are not the enomV: the enemy is 
someone else. • ^ 

«-i:t"i!^""ff "^V"" ^^gi^ to '^'•^ate « data base 

A\ Inch defines the problems so there is a convergence of need 

A K ^t'"""'^ /.^''."r-"""^^ lifivo seen this, also— is that it is so 

dimcult tor the inc ividual homeowner to reinvest in his own prop- 
erty. They a niost have to cany n hiwyor around on their back be- 
cause of the legal obstacles, code oufoicemont. building codes, and so 
toi-th. It hocomos very, von- difficult. So the j=faff issues are very 
important in toi-nis of building the capability. And T would a'Tee 
with .Monsignor Baroni on that. 

vwo" ^^-^"J;^"'"- that, of c(,ur.=o. would, t take it. npplv to non- 
MIS as well as MIS neighlKu hoods. 

■\Vhat do you feel about that. Sh: Whiteside: the need for local 
citizens to have a modest degree of support in „idor to bo able to be- 
nave as equals in the assumption of their re.sponsibilitv. 

.Jr. itiTEsiDE. I think it is vorv important. 

A\e found in the cities whore we have been nble to work with an 
established neighborhood group with -some degree of organization, 
tiiat the whole process moves along much more prodnctivolv. 

Jialtiiuore is a good example, where the South East C\.nmiunitv 
V'"f^,".'=^''tK)n there had been organizing the neighborhood where the 
>H.S IS now fimctioning for :5 years prior to XIIS coming to Balti- 
more. And thoy just eaped into a fullv fuiK-tiouiui; status. Tliev cut 
a vear ott of the developmciifal time of iiiairv other program-^ ' 

Mr. Asiir.K.v. But that fuu<ling for that kiiid of ..tnil" caiwbilitv was 
local; IS that correct i 

^ -^^""^'J-'""'- Barnnis f.rganization was one 

of the fmuling .sonrr-es of the South TCa.^t Comnuuiitv Organization, 
and the I'ord J' oundatioii also supported them. 

^fr. Asni.KV AVoll. is it implicit in the program with which vou arc 
so a.«s<K-iated that tho.«e funds for the stafl' cni)abilitv be non-Federal 
iiuidsr 

Mr AVnm:sinK. I personally feel that Federal funds have to be 
handled III a way that we have rarely haixlled Federal funds in the 
past It they are going to have a productive impact on a neighborhood 
Ami wc have heen vory careful to ii.se our grants in wuvs that did not 
wrap up the programs in redtape. And I would think our past history 
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of using Federal funds might make neighborhoods a little leery of 
accepting^ them if they carry with them too much control over the 
neighborhood's activities. 

But I should yield to the neighborhood representation on that point. 

ilr. AsHLET, WelL do not want 3"ou to yield to your colleagues on 
that point, because I really want to know if those support funds, 
rather narrowly defined as tliey have been, are to come, in part, from 
the Federal Government, whether that would, in 3^our mmd, dilute 
the overall effort of the XHS program. 

Mr. WiriTESiDE. No; I do not think it would dilute the NHS pro- 
gram. I think it is a separate question of how you fund neighborhood 
groups to organize themselves. 

I think if we come on the scene and find a well-organized, fully 
functioning group ready to represent that neighborhood, it is a plus 
for NHS. 

But I would be loath to get too deeply into the details of how that 
neighborhood group should get funded. 

Mr. Ashley. Well, I do not mean to pursue this, but with respect to 
the 25 communities into which you have gone, I would suppose it is 
accurate to say that your program has been pretty well defined, which 
is to say that it has been made clear what the reciuirements are locally 
in order to get the very kind of technical assistance from the task 
force and in order to get a modest amount of seed money, I take it, 
basically for the high-risk fund. 

I am just wondering to the extent you would be reluctant, inasmuch 
as it seemb to have worked pretty well — and I am now pointing spe- 
cifically to your i-equirement that these funds be derived locally and 
nonfederally — to the extent to which you would be reluctant to have 
that intruded upon. 

Mr. WnrrEsmE. Well. I think a case in point where Federal funds 
have been used successfully would be the community development 
block grants. These have been channeled into the XHS program by 
cities, and it has certainl}- not impeded the XHS programs. If it is 
done well and if it is done in a totally constructive manner, we cer- 
tainly would have no objection to it. 

Mr. Ashley. Have those block grant funds been channeled into XHS 
neighborhoods for the purpose of providing staff support, such as we 
have been discussing? 

Mr. WnrrEsmE. I am not aware that they have. 

Mr. Ashley. You see, then, the answer is a little diffuse. 

Monsignor Baroxi. Mr. Chairman, I think — I am not sure — HUD 
is not here. I was trying to check on that. In Providence I knew of an 
occasion of a neighborhood where Mayor Cianci was very interested in 
neighborhoods and where a neighborhood group put toother a pro- 
posal under community development money, went to him and said, 
''Would you give us money directly, according to the guidelinesj to 
this neighborhood group?" And he said yes. They filled the technical 
qualifications, they had the meeting with the city. So it is one of the 
few places I know of in the country where community development 
money went directly to a neighborhood group. 

Xow, I believe that neighborhood group probabl3\ maybe in 6 or 8 
months they will be ready for Mr. Whiteside. But they did get com- 
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munity development money directly for neighborhoods development 
and neighborhood organization. 

Mr. Ashley. This is for all of you, and it just requires a nod of the 
head or a shake of the head. That it is undei-stood, I take it, that we 
are talking about one rather narrow tool, that we are not addressing 
oui^selves m the hearings this morninfr nor in your testimony to those 
neighborhoods that, by Mr. Whiteside's definition— and, I take it, the 
definition of all of you— should not be included in the NHS program- 
Is that right? 

Mrs. CiNCOTTA. My opinion on the NHS is that it is a program 
which is narrow in scope. It is made to fit certain neighborhoods. And 
that is the definition we use, that when you go into multiple buildings 
or projects, this program is not made for them. It is another whole 
situation. 

Mr. AsHLEr. In neighborhoods whose viability is questioned — and 
there are plenty of neighborhoods in Toledo and in other cities of that 
character — this program would not work, and those neighborhoods 
need a different approach. We are agi'eed upon that. 

Dr. Naparstek. That would be one of the purposes of the Commis- 
sion, also, that there ai^e so few alternatives available. 

Mr. Ashley. Well put. Dr. Naparetek. That is the purpose of the 
Commission. It is not simply to reiterate the testimony this morning 
with respect to one narrow spectrum of a neighborhood, but rather 
to review the broader spectrum of neighborhoods and their respective 
conditions within our aging cities. 

Mr. McKinney ? 

Mr. McKixxEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are going to have very little time on this bill, as you probably 
know. We have got to move, and moving the Congress is a difficult 
task. 

I would like your opinions on one of the things that bother me. I sit 
on the District of Columbia Committee and have become very involved 
in the District. We see that a great many city ordinances, or lack of 
city ordinances, are creating tremendous pmSlems with deteriorating 
what are good neighborhoods, or were. For instance, we cannot take 
away a piece of property from an absentee owner, but we can cer- 
tainly say we are going to tax you to death if you do not keep it clean, 
planted, and fenced in. 

And we can ceitainly turn around and say we are going to have a 
special tax rate for buildings that are boarded over with plywood and 
sit thei-e and bring the rest of the neighborhood down, as they become 
shooting galleries and everything else for the bad elenients. 

We can do all sorts of things along this line, but there are not the 
ordinances to do it. And then there are some questions about the fact 
that there may be ordinances which, in themselves, ai-e hannful, such 
as certain elements of the building code, which will tell you, oh, you 
cannot use plastic, so therefore you cannot afford to do the plumbing 
job, and onward and over. 

I would really like to got your opinion of having this Commission 
come forth, as part of its job, with some very serious — and, obviously, 
they could only be recommendations — with Very serious recommenda- 
tions as to what cities within their own governmental structure should 
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do or should not do to deal with the deterioratinof nei<>hborhood situ- 
ation . I wonder how yon all feel about that. 

Dr. Naparstek. That is one of the prime rationales of the Com- 
mission, to provide a knowledge base as to whatjocal publiji 'actions, 
laws, ordinances, administrative procedures, serve as either an incen- 
tive for reinvestment and revitalization or a disincentive. 

For example, rent control can be a positiA-e and a negative in the 
same city, dependin^r upon the neighborhood. Federally assisted code 
enforcement can be a positive and a negative in the same city. Proce- 
dures around assessment, and so forth, can either be positive or 
negative. 

Mr. McKiNNEY. Could I interrupt just for a second? 

You just brought up a point that really disturbs me in Washington. 
Several of you made mention of Capitol Hill, which I happen to liA-e 
on, which has come a long way. And vet, on Capitol Hill, m the midst 
of $100,000 houses that 16 years a^o sold for $8,000, there are a great 
many original owners who would like to stay. After 20 years of blight, 
crime, and everything else, they finally arc living in a neighborhood 
that is safe. 

But what happens is the city comes in and assesses the neighbor- 
hood. They do hot assess the house. They come along, and they say, 
well, this house next door has just been hirnecl into u' $90,000 house! 
because it has been totally rebuilt. 

Dr. Naparstek. Those people may be on fixed incomes, too. 

Mr. McKixNEY. So what is really happening is, in essence, the city 
is pushing out people who, for the first time in their life, are going to 
have a chance to live in a neighborhood that is becoming safe, that is 
getting city services, where they have .stopped filling up every vard 
with garbage and junk and so on. 

I am interested to hear you say that. l)ecause this is one of my main 
charges to the District of Columbia City Council, that I think they 
should as.sess as they do in some other areas. In my suburban com- 
munity, we do not assess on neighborhood; we assess on tile bathrooms 
and furnace ages and condition and deterioration and so on. We do 
not say, just because you live next to a $100,000 house, you are going 
to have to be assessed $75,000. 

Mrs. CixoTi'A. I think one of the problems is there are so few neigh- 
borhoods Ix^ing brought back that, unless you start to broaden the 
amount of neighborhoods within cities that are being made viable, you 
have that kind of a Capitol HilL New Town in Chicago, those situa- 
tions where money is all of a sudden dumped into an .area. 

The homes might be older, and then the taxes are raised. And you 
have maybe one kind of nice neighborhood. But because that is the 
only thing going on, you do not have enough neighborhoods that you 
would not get that kind of increase in pnces and taxes. If enough 
neighborhoo<ls within the cities are ^■iable so that everybody, as .soon 
as you rehabilitate one street of homes, wants to run and move into 
it; that, I think, is one of the problems. 

We have got to get enough neigliborhoods to have viability so that 
people kind of .stay in the neighborhood. They would not like to say. 
This is the in thing. ^Yc are going to go there, because it is the onlv 
thnig happening in the city. And I Uiink that is Capitol Hill, and 
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tliat is Georgetown, and that is our New' Town and everything else. 
Tlie same lioines that are in my noiglxborhood soiling for $25,000 are 
selling-for $100,000 there. 

Mr. McKixxEY. AVelh this would probably interest you, because it 
is so typical. I talked to a stoi-e owner on Capitol Hill, in one of the 
still somewhat blighted sections, but coming up, who has hung on 
though being nuigged foiu- times. He has been there for 25 years. 
The plate glass has long since been replaced by painted plywood" And 
now he is just envisioning that maybe he is going to let some sunshine 
in liis store, because he is just beginning to .selh something, and. he is 
just beginning to come back out after i2(Ko(ld years of suffering. 

And now the city has raised the taxes on tlie building by something 
like 55 percent because of what is happening next door to him. So his 
objective now is just to abandon ship. 

Airs. CiNcoTTA. But, again, when you take over 3,000 abandoned 
HUD properties in Chicago where the taxes are not being paid; if 
they are rehabilitated, that adds to your tax base. 

when you take all the largo units— I think ^ve have 25,000 units in 
multi family that are vacant, that would add to the tax roll. I think 
when you get businesses back into the business strip, you add to the 
tax base of the city, so you do not have to just tax the few people 
that arc left. 

Every time we lose another house on my block, I figure our, taxes 
are going to go up to make up for that loss of tax there. That is why 
I think it is a inuch broader problem of how do you deal with many 
neighborhoods, bring up the tax ba.se in the city' so you do not have 
so many of those inequities. 

Mr. AsiiLEV. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.iMcKiNXEY. Yes. 

Mr. A.siiLEV. Of course, we are talking about more than brick and 
moi-tar and rehabilitating structures. We have been all through that, 
I would suppose, at one time or another, where we took that kind of an 
approach. At least to some extent wo have. 

Without that element of partnership provided by the city, in the 
providing of a decent level of services, without really good educa- 
tional opportunity, I do not .see that there is a lot of liope for those 
abandoned HUD structures being rehabilitated and made use of. 
Why would not the same thing happen right ovcm' again, absent the 
kind of .social cement that wo know .so little about ? 

Mr.s. Cixcorr.-v. You will find a lot of those HUD abandoned homos 
arc in viable neighborhoods, that the biggest blight in the neiglibor- 
hood are the HT"D abandoned homes. 

T think, maybe, hopefully. HUD has leai-ued by some of the mis- 
takes that caused that abandonment, that you would not again get 
that many. We know it has slowed down in the citv of Chicago. 

Mr. AiiULKV. What you are saying i.s. in those neighborhoods, there 
is viability, there is social coinciit. arid that they should be addressing 
tho-so particular units? 

Mrs. CiN'coiTA. Right. 

]\ron.signor li.vnoxi. I have two points. 

One, ]\rr. Chairman, one point you made, where this kind of com- 
nii.ssion has to deal with problems*: for instance, in the local city, they 
wanted to use some conununity development money for small busi- 
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nessmen, commercial rehabilitation, because we think that is essential, 
too, in the older neighborhoods. And they said, no, it was not allowed, 
because of the locals. And they checked with HUD; yes, no, yes, no. 
Well, some other city said, 3^es, they could do it. 

So we do not know. We do not have a policy where you «;et Federal, 
State, local officials agreeing on what can be done. That is what Dr. 
Xapai-stek is talking about. This Conunission has to look at those 
obstacles. Community development money says yes, you can do it, and 
the local says no; or the local says no, and HUD says no, and some- 
body else says yes. So wo have this kind of conflict, that policy has 
to bo looked at 

Mr. McKixxEY. So you would agree, in other woi-ds. that this Com- 
mission should strongly mention on a local level the disincentive plus 
the incentive program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am just ti-ying to get this into the record. 

How would yon feel, for instance, about also having this Commis- 
sion suggest— and I use the temi widely— the emphasis that should 
be put on certain city services and emplovment? In other words, pri- 
ority of budget. 

For instance, in the District of Columbia, we have a $60,000 budget 
for a city of this size for demolition. We have no real sanitary in- 
spectors; the building inspection department is the first one that is 
cut; the whole bit. 

In other words, would yon also feel that, perhaps, this commission 
should suggest a governmental infrastruct\ire of priority to follow 
that through ? 

For instance, I am ti-yinff to get the city council to pass this aban- 
doned lots bill, where, if the lot is not cleaned up and so on and so 
forth, they just treble the taxes and then just finally take it over. 
But, as the city has pointed out to me, we' have got to go find the 
lots. There is not a structure or the pei-sonnel to do it. 

Dr. NAPARS1T.K. Congressman, in my remarks in my testimony, when 
I talked about decentralization and centralization, that is specifically 
what I was getting at. What we have found is that city services also 
vary from neighborhood to neighborhood. 

For example, in readlined neighWhoods 3^ou will find more resi- 
dents complaining about broken-np garbage cans, garbage cans broken 
up by .sanitation workers, lack of policemen on the street or on the 
l)enl. than in noighhorhoods that are not being red-lined. 

Mr. McKixxKY. I know exactly what you are talking about. 

lM\y.\vAUSTKK. Tiiere is an attitude, and that attitude is being rein- 
forced. It IS subjective. And city .services do vary from neighborhood 
to neighborhood. 

For example, it does not make any .sense for neighborhood X to 
have gai:bage picked up two times a week, neighborhood Y. which 
may have a greater need, to have gai-bage picked up two times a week, 
also. Or maybe it should be foui- and one oi- tlu-ee and one. It should 
vary, depending upon need. 

There is no .srructure in the city government i-ight now that allows 
citv officials to make decisions on the basis of needs of diffei-ent neigh- 
borhoods; and (liflVrent neighborhoods have different luK'ds. 

An I think one. other point. Being a. mayor now— and I have been 
talking to mayors for God knows how long— that is pi'obably one of 
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the worst jobs in the world, particularly since the demise of the cate- 
gorical programs, because here they get this hirge sum of money, and 
you have all these competing neighborhoods. And you do not have a 
niechanism to resolve the dirt'erences around the competition, and all 
the needs may be legit. And the uuiyor has to make decisions, but there 
are no guidelines to help him and to protect him, in a political sense, 
as well as an administrative sense, make those decisions. 

Mr. AsiiLKV. Do yoii mean to tell mo that you would suggest that 
we go back to Federal guidelines that would insulate the mayor from 
those political pressures? 

Mr. McKixNEY. Well, I think I would, Mr. Chairman, almost, at 
this point, although it is a little strange from this side of the aisle. 

I just wanted to tell you how much I appreciated your testimony 
and the reading material that your group puts out. 

And I would also hoi)e, Jfr. Chairman, that this Commission could 
look into the economic loss. This is a ^N'ation where, I am constantly 
told on the Banking and Currency Committee, we are capital shy, 
and yet we are throwing away billions of dollar's' worth of invested 
capital in streets, roads, lights, sewei'S, and everything else. And then 
we are told that new communities, 16 of them, I believe, went bank- 
rupt because they cannot afford the up-front costs that we already 
have e.xisting in our cities. 

.Vnd the other thing 1 wish all of you would (In in your expertise 
is to prove a point that I would like to make, because I have not found 
any way to prove it yet. 

I serve Fairfield County, and I am from a strange part of the 
county. I am basically city. I say to my friends in Fairfield County, 
whether they are in Darien or Bridgeport, that if New York City is 
dead, we have terminal cancer; we just have not felt the first pang. 
And as I look at the throughway e.xit at Stamford, as bad as East 
Side Drive used to be when I commuted to New York 20 years ago, 
I see the same thing coming right out our way, and I wonder when 
we are going to stop running. 

And I cannot prove it, hut if any of you can prove it so that I can 
keep talking about it until I expire, T would love to have the proof. 

Thank you all very, \-ery much for being here. ' 

Dr. NArARSTKK. In line witli your last comment, when we were 
working in Toledo, Mr. Chairman, a i)oliceman and a banker said to 
me, in one of our meetiug.s, ''Detroit is going to end up^in Toledo, 
and you're not going to be able to tell the difference, unless Detroit 
is dealt with." .Vnd it is the same point that Mr. Ardvinney was 
making. 

Mr. AsuLRv. Well, on that unhappv note, T think we will excuse 
the panel. 

We thank you very much, indeed. The other members of the snb- 
rounnitt(»e that were here this morning said to mo that this is one of 
the best ])anel.s that we have ever been privileged to hoar from, and 
I airreo with that. Thank yon very much, indeed. 

Because of House action on "the floor at this time, a number of 
members \Yho otherwise would be hero are not but will return as they 
can. AVe will, nevertheless, proceed to hear from our ne.xt panel, whose 
contril)ution. I know, will he as helpful as that of the last. 
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The panel is comprised of WaymsnaTD. Palmer, director of com- 
munity development for the city (h Toledo, Ohio; Dr. Conrad 
Weiler, chairman of tlie legislative committee for Alliance for Neigh- 
borhood Government, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Dr. Frank A. Uzon, 
senior vice president of the Tnhnan Fcdcnil Savni<rs and Loan, 

Chicago, 111. . , , , A • 

Gentlemen, we are very pleased to liave you with us today. Again, 
I hope you do not consider as too unfortunate the fact that we are 
proceeding with a somewhat diminished congressional subcommittee 
this afternoon. I can assure you that the record of the transcnpt will 
be reviewed very carefully by all of the members of the subcommittee 
and full committee, and it will find its way into the committee report, 
which, of course, will provide the basis for our going 1 1 the floor with 
the legislation we are considering this afternoon. ^ 

It IS a particular pleasure to welcome Mr. Palmer, director ot the 
Department of Community Development for the city of Toledo, Ohio, 
which, by some strange coincidence, I reni-esent. Mr. Palmer is one 
of the' finest city officials it has been my pleasure to do business with. 

I must say that I am fully aware of the enormous, competing de- 
mand§ on his time and on the resources of the city with regard to 
block grant funds and other i-esources. But he does a splendid job and 
is a fine representative of the city officials throughout the country who 
have such a difficult challenge and responsibility for this activity. 

Mr. Palmer, you may proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OP WAYMAN D. PALMER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Mr. Palmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to proceed with my statement and add to it one or two 
other comments. 

First of all, I would like to indicate, after a careful reading of the 
proposed bill that I would stand strongly in support of that. I see its 
mission, I see its purposes being clearly directed toward a process 
that would allow a cross-examination and formulation of strategies 
and solutions to urban problems. 

My firist comments will be directed toward that bill itself, and I 
would like to follow that with a few short comments on neighborhood 
preservation as an urban strategy. 

As I had said, the findings and purposes of the act are consistent 
with the realities of the urban environment. Just as this ^fation has 
embraced from its very beginning a throwaway mentality — with land, 
people, water quality, air quality, mineral and other natural resources 
being sacrificed to the expedience of national growth — so, that same 
mind set has perv^aded the growth and development of our urban 
centers — in this instance it has been neighborhoods which areAvere 
being thrown away. 

It is imperative that any national neighborhood policy recognize 
that and call for an immediate halt to it. 

The ostahlishmont of the proposed National Commission on Xeigh- 
borhoods will serve to elevate the task of resolving the crisis in the 
urban environment to a proper high-priority status. I applaud the 
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design of that Commission wliich proposes to have 50 percent of its 
membership drawn from tlic practitioners of neighborhood preserva- 
tion and revitalization. 

\^^th that le\'el of participation by practitioners in the work of 
the Commission, I wonld feel, and I suggest that a majority of any 
counterparts would feel, that any recommendations issuing forth 
trom the Commission ^vill be propositions which have some basis of 
TJXpenence and testing in tlie urban criicibles. 

To theliiting of factors for compreliensive study and investigation 
by the Commission, I vyould suggest tliat an identification of environ- 
^<f „ =i "V^^-^l^'-f-*" ^veil-being of neighborhoods be added 
as a specific. I think it is important that the curing of environmental 

SiZ,^ a '•^'^g/t^'i to a secondary situation. I think it should be 
spelled out as one of the needs. 

time frame being afforded the Commission for prepara- 
•Psnon« ^^'^'.^V^f-*'"" °i ^ comprehensive report is too long for a 
hnllT Pi-ograni implementation relative to neigh- 

preservation and revitalization is proceeding so rapidly tLt 
a-pattern may well be set long before that report is due 
TlilT-^ ^!g'''^°"'T!-^ shortening of that time frame to 1 year. 
The second year of life for tlie Commiasion v.-ould be bettor spent ii 
monitoring the development of legislation responding to i s vado s 
rSr 'o'.nr"''°''"W f-^-l°|"}-"t of a ^coordinated adn iSs- 
3 n K"fi . •P'^i^ °* ^'^^'^•'^^ departments and agencies, 

of ciiy SSghforKs. ^P^^^-^^^-^ ^^-tegies for curingihe ills 

coSS^'nf"'^ proposed act requires tlie full participation and 
Sed StntPs in ^P".''t"^^"t- agency or instrumentality of the 
united btates m furthering the comprehensive-studv-and investi- 

Sefor'^L"?"*''^ *l^-,Commi.s.sion. Vhere does not^Vpear "o be a 
1 ole tor btate government to play. 

AVith the vitality of neighbrahoods contributing so greatly to the 

add ioa^o fL I • T^.r^i'iTu""""''"^^ not an actual 

aciaition to the language of the bill be made, an interpretation be 

fehber'Ss.""^ ' partidpaton by the States i„ the ConmiLssion's 
The. cit>- of Toledo has W able to retain an economicallv bal- 

cTtv/ri^hP^b"">r ^^''i"" '^"7^'-'' ^^''"^'^ ^liff^>-^"t from the poor^,. 

city/rich suburbs pattern most eastern and midu-estern cities our 
age. 

thJ?nhl?rL"T^'^'] income, for example^ is only slightly lower than 
the suburbs. In Cleveland, Dayton, or Cincinnati, the citv income is 
only a half to two-thirds the .suburban level ' 

nn^„?;LT'"'^"i'"^'^ P"'r-' oV^'''"''''-^tment and abandonment of 
neighborhoods can onlv catalyze the flight to the suburbs bv com- 

Ee .wlpln ""'^ developments, all of whicir would 

have^a deleterious inipact on the economic viabilitv of that citv An 
Wk f^n'»'""i™? f >?liborhood preservation is the mortal- and 
buck from vvhich much of a city's salvation can be built. 
,-/n 1"' . i-'^;'' to.note^ for the record. Mr. Chairman, that Toledo 
^a c,t> which en,io^-s ,4 percent hmneownership. That is one of our 
great resources, and that resource, of course, is our neighborhoods 
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The development of an effective neighborhood preservation 
strategy must be carefully planned. "We cannot allo^v it to become a 
casual collection of progi'ams and actiAaties. The Federal Govern- 
ment should require comprehensive neighborhood preservation plan- 
ning by all cities. Guidance and financial assistance should be made 
available to assist with such planning. 

That suggested comprehensive plan would include consideration 
of the quality and quantity of a ncighborhood\s existing housing 
stock; the impact of crime and the needs for crime prevention activ* 
ities; pedestrian and vehicular traffic needs; environmental health 
concerns; commercial and regional shopping needs; the neighborhood 
as an emplo3^ment base; open space and recreation needs; energy' 
needs; the delivery of health care; and the impact of poverty and 
disinvestment upon the neighborhoods of that city. 

As consideration is currently being given to altering the community 
development block grant funding formula, cities could lie required, 
as a prerequisite to receiving any higher or maintaining present 
funding levels, to begin master neighborhood preservation planning. 

Thus, an incentive" to cities to think seriously about the quality of 
its neighborhoods. 

A series of other incentives must be developed to insure that all 
of the factors necessary to the viability of neigliborhoods become 
participants. Prime among the.sc are incentives to the financial institu- 
tions for reinvestment in older neighbrMvhoods. addressing needs of 
both low- and moderate-income famiTInt^, ivM punitive me:tsures 
against those same institutions for disixivestinsnt practices. 

Incentives to tiie conBiruction industry and labor for reducinjr^^o.sts 
particularly on :iT?ihabiIiTation projects, rould: -be develoi:)ed tilirnugh 
the expansion of rjie serrtion 312 loan progi-am and the creation of a 
similar tlirust dirp?eted lat commercial. indu.stT!ial or central Husiness 
district revitalizatiibn. 

An incentive prafrram to encourage States tn participate in neigh- 
borhood preseryainnn activities either through direct investment in 
its cities or takingi'-legislative and aclministrativo action necessary to 
allow a communitrr to use the broad range of options open to/it..is 
vital. 

As I recommend that cities can he required to undertake master - 
neighborhood preservation planning, T just as strongly recommend 
that the full range of Federal projrrams nud activities available, "with 
which a city can begin curing its neighborhood ills, be carefullv 
examined for restructuring. 

Such suggested restructuring should be directed toward building 
more local option design and control over that full range of pro- 
grams, the style of the community development block grant program. 
Federal general revenue sharing, the Law Enforcement Assi.stance 
Administration, and some portions of the Mahpower Administration 
progrannis. 

I would like to suggest also, as a very stronir feature of neighbor- 
hood preservation planning, that citi;:en participation he built into 
that. 

I think the discussion by the earlier panel liir very heavily at the 
notion of the three-headed association of peo|>le. institutions and 
Government in moving toward revitalizatioiu We ha^•e undertaken 
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an extensive citizen pffi^Icipation structure through our block grant 
program in the city of Toledo witli the prune purpose being to move 
citizens along with government into" neighborhood preservation 
planning. 

And once those plans have been made to put them in partnership 
with our elected ofticials? our decisionmakers in the city, to share with 
them priority and strategy determinations. 

In conclusion I am suggesting tliat cities be required to plan and 
implement comprehensive neighborhood preservation programs. I 
suggest that the necessary tools, incentives and guidance can con- 
comitantly be afforded the cities so that they can become viable urban 
communities. 

I think there is a passage in the fifth chapter of the Book of St. 
John that I would like to take an opportunity to quote, if I may. 
It -describes, during the time of the man, Jesus, that there was in 
' Jerusalem, by the sheep market, a pool called Bethesda, having five 
^porches. In these porches lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blmd and withered, waitiiEig for the moving of tlitv water. 

So an an^l would Mttiie down at a certain seraan into the pool 
and trouble the WKter.lVihosoever tlien, first after- stepped in, was 
made whole of what^w dkease he had. 

And a certain msm ^an tliere ^ho had had an infirmitv 30 and 8 
years. '\\Tien the man.. Jesus saw liim Iving, knew that he had been 
now a long time in tluirt case. He sayeth unto liim. 

Wilt thou be made whoite? 

Tlie impotent maoi s:nsv-'ered him, 

Sir, I have no man. :TOii^ :ttee water is troubled, to put im& into the pool. But 
while I am coming, airatijsr steppeth clown before me. 

The man Jesus told: him to do three things. 

To rise, take-up thy bed and- walk. 

And immediately the man was made whole. He took up his bed 
and walked. 

I am suggestin^r that tlio mis.sion and purposes of the Commission 
as proposed, would carry mucli tliat .same message to cities and com- 
munities. That if tliou be made whole,, then take up thy bed and 
Avalk. 

Thank you. 

Mr. AsHLKY. ]\rr. Palmer, tliank a'ou verv much, indeed. 
Dr. Weiler, I believe you are next, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DR. CONHAD WEILER, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, ALLIANCE FOR NEIGHBORHOOD GOVERNMENT 

Dr. Wkti.kr. Thank you. 

Cliairman Ashley. I would like to sav just two things, before I 
begin my n^niarks. 

First is, I believe yon said the Alliance for Neighborhood Govern- 
ment was HI Philadelphia. Aetna 11 v we are headquartered in 
VV ashington. 

I gave dual identification-^ am also the pre.sident of a neighborhood 
association m Philadelphia,, and that may have been the source of 
the confusion. 
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Mr. AsHLET, Well, I beg your pardon for the oversight 

Dr. Weiler. The second point is that I received your letter just 
before I went abroad and thus I prepared my testimony before re- 
ceiving your letter, wliieli called for emphasis on neighborhood 
preservation. Thus, I would like to just make some brief oral remarks 
which would be different from my writtm testimony. 

And I would like to say that I am delighted to appear here today. 
I do not thhik I have ever enjoyed ihearing or participating in a 
panel as nuicli as today on this subject. l>ecaviso I think it is the nrst 
time where I lieard people tialking about things sas they really are, at 
least in my own academic as well as practical exrperience. 

The alliance is very concerned about neighborhood preservation and 
we do support this bill in particular. 

As I pointed out in my written testimony, first of all we feel that 
the iieaghborhood idea is' catching on right'now- and if something is 
not dbne immediately to try and make sense out of this, more damage 
will be done than goocl So we support the bill Srst because we think 
some comprehensive study has to be done immediately in order to 
lay tiae groundwork for avoiding further disasters in the neighbor- 
hoods. ' ^^^^ 

Second, as we are interested in"h(^ighborhood govei-nment, which 
tends to put some people off, but w1ia& we me^in by that is simply 
that the nei^jhhorhood must be viewed as u wnolc. That is* it must 
be ^^cwo^l as an entity and the participation of the people in the 
neighborhood is for us, the forced expresion of the neighborhood 
being viewed as a whole. That is, when they axe involved in every- 
thing that happens, not that they necessarily have to have a veto, but 
that they in some sense i>ai-ticipate in their o^^a:l.governmenfcs. 

And we find in tins bill also a great step Ttrnward this goal, this 
vie^^^ng of the neighborhood as a whole. In fact.:it is only by viewing 
the iieighboi-hood as a whole, as in some sense responsible for itself, 
that we think the neighborhood problem will be solved. So we are 
very happy with this bill. 

The third point I would like to get into is this question of neighbor- 
hood preservation. And here I have done some woi'k myself. I wrote 
a book about Philadelphia, which was published 2 years ago and I 
developed a theory which I call metropolitan geopolitics.. 

It was the idef\ that the cities are beginning a cycle of resurgence 
of i-edevelopment. But that in the process of redevelopment they are 
not really solving any of the social i>roblems. 

And then fis I listened to Rcfwsontalivo McKinney and Kepresen- 
tative Burke. I saw that otfer people are very concerned about the- 
same thiu^r. That is, that in Philadelphia, for example, wo have 
Society Hill, which is one of those noighboiiioods that people have 
taken to as a showpiece. But the pmblem is, that as Society Hill has 
developed, all that has happened has been the people that used to 
live tliei-c have been displaced to another neighborhood. 

My neigliborhood happens to be the one ne.xt to Society Hill; that 
is trying to prevent- itself from becoming a Society Hill. And we find 
that\ve run into all of the problems that were testified to earlier; the 
problems of the lack of congruence of city service districts, the dis- 
incentives of tax assessment practices, the disincentives of licensing, 
the lack of a neighboi-hood information base. But most of all we find 
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development. pr^ace initiative foi iniier-city residential 

^rtr^^h^ ''ry disturbing things here. In the HUD Duo- 

gram the neighboi-liood preservation concept, we have a sta Jo 1 ?W 

mote histoi-ic restoration and so on and T Hn^it f i/of i « i ^ j 
started-that is what I referred ?oin'So etv H Nvel' iif Phifa^ 
delplua perhaps more than in most other citfes. 

V\ hat we are concerned about is, how do you keep that from becom- 
ng a runaway process and working its way out neiH.bo ihood bv 
neighborhood until eventually the whole city has becomo recvcled 
into an upper-inconie area and the poor people aro livi.Tout in 1,p 

the iSfatTon 7i J S ^"-^^r" '"^^^ tho^asi,- idn^pSwSl 
% isolation ot groups, racial or income groups. 

T f ^" ^.^'^ neighborhttCK^ housing serrit-es pro.n-am 

nhich I .ad a smal part helping to set upin Philadrfphir^ 

A^hat l,appL.i.,s when this nrogi-a"m is successful? How do wte pre 
vent this redovo oped neighborhood from c^ntinnii^^warS until 
It becomes completdy middle and upper income ' ^ 

Those arc the things which I hope the bill which von hunre intro- 
duced, will help to deal with. That is, how do we deal'witl tiu' effects 
of rehabilitation as well as, the eflfects of neighborhood d.Sinl'^ 

10 sum this all up I would say that we probably tend to think of the 
neighborhood probTeni of one of, gee, how do we stop ti s decline? 
sTop 5hi^ dedinZ"'" "'"^ ""^^'borhood. aro dying lu.d wo Inivo to 

And that is true But tho groundwoi-k is already being laid for the 
recycling tlu. rehabilitation of the neighborhoods.- And J tl nk''n t e 
bug run 1,0 h.ggost problem is how do wo prevent rehal,ilitati f, om 
turnino the problem inside out so that it is no longer a pi J lo „f tTe 
blacks driving whites out, for o.xample, or of upper- .u-oine neon o 
moving away from lower income areas. But of whites drivi . . 
out and of the rich driving the poor out. " 
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And so I think this is the long-range problem. And I think espe- 
cially in points one and three of the goals of the bill that you have 
addressed vourself to this. 

This is the heart of the matter. 
^Finally, I think our association is concemed — the Alliance for 
IsTeighborhood Government is concerned with other political and ad- 
ministrative matters which I chose not to go into, such as the consoli- 
dation of service districts, tax assessments and so on, and? of course 
the participation of the neighborhood in whatever happens to it. 

And we have — and I have listed this in my written testimony. We 
have adopted a neighbodiood bill of rights and responsibilities which 
outlines the basic rights that we think all neighborhoods should have 
in dealing with all phases of redevelopment or simply all phases of 
the resistance within the-larger governmental framework. 

So I would just complete my testimony on that note. 

Mr. AsHLKY. I think, then/Dr. Weiler, we will have inserted in the 
record a copy of your prepared statement. 

Is that according to your wishes? 

Dr. Wkilkr. Yes, certainly. 

Thank you very much. 

[The pVeparod" statement of Dr. Weiler, presented on behalf of the 
Alliance for Xeighborhood Government, follows :] 
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I'lif Miianctf for Neighborhood Covernnient (AMC) was t ormed in >l\y * ^'75 

{i\u\ now har, a wemJ.crshlp of over 300 neighborhood nssocl3t.lv')nB in over 

50 c.icieu- At our third semiannual conference in Philadelphia in April 

oi this year we adopted a Bill of Neighborhood Rights and Kesponsibillti* 

vhich inciuiic in summary: 

Tho right of neighborhoods to determine their own goals, 
bbhalsiwnt with the broad civic Ideals of justice and human 

The right of neighborhoods to define their own governing 
structures, operating procedures, names and boundaries; 

The right of deraocrauically oiganized neighborhoods to control 
private and public resources necessary for the implementation 
and support of neighborhood decisions; 

The right of democratically organized neighborhoods to review 
in advance, and decisively influence all stages of planning, and 
Implementation of all actions of government and private 
institutions affecting the neighborhood; and 

The right of r.citihborhoods to information necessary to carrying 
out these rights. 

Xn the 17 oonths of its existence the Al^C has worked to amend the 

liousing and Community Act of 197A so as to include a stronger role In CD 

for nt-lr.hhorMOOds; to pass the Mortgage Disclosure Act of 1975 so that 

neighb arhoods can fight disinvestment; to nake the collection of census data 

irore uaef'ul to neighborhoods; to organize £ conference on state legislation 

on neighborhoods, (to be held this coming December in New Jersey); to 

invest ir.ate r.he possible impact, of proposals of the Federal National Mnrtga>;c* 

Aj;j ofiatlon to form a National Cities Corpcratiou on neighborhoods; and r.ii 

laany other educational and public policy projects. 
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We find that the neighborhood Idea xn gaining strength, usefulness, 
ind recognition alnost dally, i^hy is this? It is not because the neighborhood 
itself has suddenly been transformed. Rather, the neighborhood idea is 
fi-.lning importanc* because of changes occurring throughout American society 
u-hich by many different routes are one after the ether fastening upon the 
neighborhood as the solid territorial, social, economic and political bedrock 
upon which to flourish. 

I offer you a few examples: 

CR^: There are limits to what police and courts can do to 
prevent and fight crime, and increasingly the organized, alert neighborhood 
is making a iifferencj In preventing crime, finding crlninals, supporting 
and counsel i-ig vir.tlms, sensitizing courts and police to the community inpact 
cf their actions, and creating better physical design for "def en.^ "/.le space." 

HOUSING: Such programs as the enormously successful Neighborhood 
Housing Services, the various antl-redllning campaigns, hundreds of citizen 
directed renewal programs (project area coirmittees) under the old Neighborhood 
tevelopment Program (1968^1974), various neighborhood anti-abandonment and 
preservation programs across the country show far more effect in stabilizing 
neighborhoods for low and moderate income persons at far less cost than down- 
town oriented and centrally directed federal programs of the 1950' s and 
1960's. 

All of chese programs are based upon and require the participation of people 
In the neighborhood as the Indispensible ingredient of success. 

>fir:iciP/\L SERVICES : Studies by Elinor Ostrom and others Increasingly 
suggest that a great many municipal services can be provided as efficiently 
or more efficiently on a small scale neighborhood basis as on a city-wide basis. 
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l«C MOCK.v:V AN:^ citizen KaKVICTPAT- o:. : The ncighborhv'.'.i c.nn be an 
t.rgan <,i true denocratic declision-aaklng as well as of effective citizen 
|..ir 1 1 c ipacion in govermacnt. 

iT ONOMlC S: Sc-rlotis stuU'.'ntR of economics such as K .1*. Schuhnia<:t.»'r , 
.Old BsrbtTa Ward is well as che "New Aichemlsts" and Hess and Morris suggest 
ijoc or.ly that nuch gxeacer emphasis on snail scale economics based on 
neighborhoods is not only possible and accraccive, but possibly imperative 
if w»' r.- to avoid economic collapse. In addition, neighborhoods are already 
showin,*. ther^i^elve : ::n efficient basis for food coops, credit unions, trash, 
t i— cVc ling, cotusiU'iity gardens, ar.d many other practical economic projects. 

Our organl2a:ion has a name which many who otherwise favor the neighborhood 
find Coo assertivrt, perhaps coo radical. V/hat we stand for and what to my 
ii^owledge, no other group interested in the neighborhood idea supports as 
firmly and as clearly as we is the commitment to recognition of the neighborhood 
ar. a whole, expre.*sed through its public, partially self-governing character. 
It is this very cunmicment which makes us particularly eager to see the National 
Neir,hborhcod Poiiry Act passed, a good commission appointed, and a thoughtful 
and autlioritativt; report Issued and implemented. For now, we can truthfully 
ja> Lhat the neighborhood idea has achieved a certain legitimacy and public 
favor. 

But, having struggled against various odds to cone to the fore, the 
neighborhood idea, by appearing on the threshold of widespread public recognition, 
rev paradoxically faces even greater dangers - the dangers of success. 
For th<» experiencii of recent years has :ihovn that once an idea gains legitimacy 
ir. the federal government, the media, the large private institutions and 
interest groups, the idea is applied or used rapidly in many different 
contexts and from many different standpoints. If this were to happen 
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with the nei;;hborhood Idea, it might prove fatal or seriotxsly damaging tc» 
vh?t ^ cms now to be a very promising developnent in American life. 
If each federal agency for ex;implc, suddenly proclaims a neighborhood 
policy and b.^gina defining neighborhood boundaries, criteria for neiRhborhood 
organization anc* citizen participation* special program requirements « and 
so on, and private agencies do the same - vhy very soon the neighborhood 
will be so fragmented and pulled apart by its friends that the days of the 



federal bulldozer in/urban renewal may look good by comparison. 

This Is why it is critically important that this eonmlssion be established 
ocv while there is still time for an holistic approach in federal policy to 
the neighborhood, so we cnn study the neighborhood before our well meaning 
efforts might destroy it. It is vital, in sua, that whatever is done now 
and in future federal actions affecting the neighborhood respect the 
neighborhood in all its aspects, whether the specific issue be housing, or 
education, or health, or transportation^ ^ The neighborhood, in other words, 
53 more than the sum of its parts, and we believe that this Bill would 
do much to achieve federal and general recognition of this basic and essential 
fact. 
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Mr. AsHLEV. Finally, we will be pleased to hear from Dr. Francis 
A. Cizon, senior vice president of the Talnian Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Chica«jo, 111. 

We welcome you. sir. 

STATEMENT OF DR. FRANCIS A. CIZON, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
TALMAN FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Dr. Cizox. It's very good to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to be able to comment on a number of matters relevant 
to the issue of a National Commission on Xeighborhoods. 

Much that is in my formal statement is a repetition or a supplement 
to what has been said during previous testimony. I would, therefore, 
like to have niy formal statement put into the record, and make a few 
additional comments on the proposed Commission. 

Firet of all, I think many of us are concerned with the throwaway 
mentality of our society and feel it is time to take conservation in- 
terests and put them to work in the defense of our cities. 

Our interest, however, is not so much a defense of cities as much as 
it is a defense of people who have to, or-want to, live in specific local- 
ities of their choice in the cities. 

One of the thoughts that occurred to me as I listened to earlier testi- 
mony is that many of the matters discussed at this hearing are really 
relevant to some of our older suburbs, many of which have taken on 
all of the characteristics of older neighborhoods in our cities. 

We keep talking about t=aving the cities, and I think what we're 
really talking about is saving a quality of life for people who live in 
specific localities. That could be one of the primaiy matters for the 
Commission itself to consider. 

From my formal statement, it is obvious that I strongly support 
your bill proposing a National Commission on Xeighborhoods. I be- 
lieve that in a society such as ours, where people live in relatively im- 
pei'sonal surroundings and technical complexities, they need identity. 
They do not easily get identity of a personal nature from a city or a 
State or a nation, but through the personal interactions they have with 
other people. That occurs usually in neighborhoods. It does not occur 
in abstraction. The relationship between pei'sonal identity and neigh- 
borhoods needs to be given special consideration. 

Second, I would like to stress a serious need on the part of this 
Nation to develop a national urban policy and a national housing 
l)olicy. Many of us have been concerned that our national desire to 
provide adequate housing for all our people has diminished in recent 
yeai'S. We do not seem to give housing the same national priority that 
was evident in the 1930's, 1940's, and 105O's. There is need to create 
an incentive for the maintenance, the preservation of the housing that 
exists, and for the development of new housing that is needed. 

I believe a National Commission on Neighborhoods would encourage 
the development of such policies. 

Third, I would like to stress the significance. of the complexity of 
the problem we ai*e facing. It is too easy — as we have in the past, and we 
continue to do even today-^to say "this is the problem and this is the 
solution," 
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It IS easy to sav that houses are getting older, and let it go at that. 

It is easy to say that blacks are moving in, and let it go at that. 

It is easy to say FHA did it, and let it go at that. 

It is easy to say tlie building codes, or labor unions, or disinvest- 
ment, or redlining is the cause. It\s easy to sav whatever >vant to 
say, and then just kind of let it pass. 

Such simplicity does not solve a thing. Xo one factor is causing 
deterioration in our cities. One of things that we have to look into is 
the casual relationships between these factoi-s. Which of these are the 
cause, which are the effect- It may not necessarily be true that any one. 
of them is the cause or the effect in all instances. 

It may be that in some neighborhoods ono of these factors may be 
creatmg the problem. In another neighborhood it mav be some other 
factor. 

It is just too simplistic to think that anv one factor Avill ^olve the 
problem, I strongly support the present bill, because in focusing on 
neighborhoods, we can examine the complexities of the system. 

Fourth, Federal and State agency competition and bureaucracy tend 
to hmder resolution of problems. 

I have had an opportunity, through the last 20 years, to Avork with 
many, many Federal and State agencies on problems in various cities. 

I was tlie principal investigator, for example, of the income main- 
tenance experiment in Gary, one of the five that HEW has sponsored 
across the country. I also worked ver\- closely with law enforcement 
iidministration on a series of police-communitv relations pro""ranis for 
many cities. ' 

The interesting part of this involvement, together with many other 
relationships I've had with HUD, is the tendency for each of these 
agencies to see them,selves as the solution to the world's problems. 
Someliow, none of those agencies seems to have "the" answer. 

Each inay have pait of tlie answer. Unfortunately, as lias often 
happened, each can also become part of the problem, because of their 
tendency to focus on one particular element of the problem and on 
their own bureaucratic needs. 

There is no way we are going to save the neighborhoods of our cities 
by separatmg HUD from law enforcement, or law enforcement from 
education, or education from welfare, or any of those from each other. 

One of the biggest problems in our coimtrv today is our unwilling- 
ness to look comprehensively at anything and oiir desire to find quick 
short-term answers to long standing jn'obloms. 

Some may argue that a Commission that is 2 vears long will en- 
conraofe inaction on tlio part of Congress, T don't l)eHeve that will occur, 
A national Commission will not prevent Congress from acting on evi- 
dent needs. On the other hand, if someone does not take a relatively 
long-term look at the problem of neighborhoods—we will continue 
to legislate piecemeal, ineffective .solutions to issues that demand com- 
prehensive programs, Wo. will continue accusing each other: wo will 
continue protestmg; we will continue i)romoting special solf-intere^t 
legislation, and not solving a thing. 

The problem.-? wo are facing are too important, too .significant to the 
future of our cities and the future of our country to continue in such 
a manner. 
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Another thing I'd really like to stress is the need for a continuing 
partneiship between residents, institutions and government in the 
effort to aid neighborhoods. Residents of a neighborhood are not going 
to solve anything alone, because they have neither the resources nor 
tlie expertise to do it alone. 

There is often as much conflict between the community organiza- 
tions of specific neighborhoods as there is between agencies of Govern- 
ment and often as much competition between them as there is between 
businesses. 

Talman Federal Savings & Loan Association is located near what 
is probably at this time one of tlie more contioversial and tense 
neighborlioods in tlio city of Chicago. This is the Marquette Park 
area that is getting national attention because of the racial tensions of 
this past snnunor. Who has the answer? Community groups in this 
area cannot agree with each other on how to resolve the issues. 

It is also the area in which tliere is an aging ])opjilation. and many 
homes become available for sale as the older folks retire elsewhere or 
die. 

What are the incentives for young people to come into this neigh- 
borhood? Again, which connnunity group or institution has the 
answer? 

Wo all searcli for answei-s. and I might add that search is recent. 
Many tliink that we will find no solutions because there are none. I 
think, we have not foinid solutions, because we luwe not been looking 
hard enough or long enough. It has been too easy for us to sit around 
condemn each otlier rather than sitting down together and saying, 
''Look, these are tilings I can do: there are things I cannot do. AViTl 
you accept my limits, if I accept yotn-s. Let's work this thing out-'' 

One of the great i)luses of the neighlx)rhood luMising service pro- 
^^ram has been the model, in a sense, that it has established for us 
in creating this kind of partnership. I can go to the city administra- 
tion as a representative of financial institutions with Gale Cincotta 
representing conun\mity groups and talk together with city agencies 
about how we need to do something to resolve a problem, and not 
how we can make each other look guilt v. 

It is too easy to claim that the financial institutions have disin- 
vested hi a neiglihorliood. industry has run away to the suburbs, labor 
unions are forcing unrealistic huilding codes,. and politicians won't 
listen. It is not quite as easy to sit down and say. "Look, I know what 
niv problems are. I think I liave some idea of what your problems are. 
Aml right?'" 

The Commission could encourage that kind of relationship and 
cooperation. 

One other i)oint. We c{?nnot sim];l3' say save the cities and totiillv 
forget the metropolitan areas. Tliere is no way that suburbia will 
survive without the cily. and no war that that city will survive with- 
out the suburbs. 

There will be bigness in our society wlietlier we like it or not. We 
will he a complex, computerized urban society. The question is not 
how to .stop change, but how to keej) change human: how to keep it 
manageable; how to keep it within the principles and quality of life 
we want to preserve and promote. 
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One other point which has not been stressed in previous testimony. 
The Commission mi^ht well serve an ancillan^ purpose in that an 
organized look at neighborhoods might provide a helpful method of 
looking at other social problems. 

Many national Commissions are related to specific issues, for exam- 
ple, civil disorders. They are often established in a sea of emotion. 
Public furor almost prescribes the results of tlie Commission prior to 
its establishment. 

The Commission on Civil Disorders, for example, recommended 
many activities and programs which weixi totally ignored as the emo* 
tion of the moment subsided. Some recommendations followed but in 
a piecemeal manner. We are not in that kind of emotional furor about 
this issue, and I think we can get a more objective, a more compre- 
hensive view of our cities as a result. 

So I would like very strongly to lend the support of the financial 
institutions I represent and of myself to the establishment of this 
Commission so that we might take a very needed and meaningful look 
at our neighborhoods and cities and the variables that impact them. 
Let s not throw away our cities and neighborhoods by throwing away 
an opportunity like this." 

I'm very thankful to bo here and for the opportunity to express 
my comments on this matter. 

Thank you. 

[Dr. Cizon-5 prepared .statement with attachments submitted on 
Chicago, 111., neighborhood develoi)mont plans, follow:] 
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STATEMENT - NATIONAL COMMISSION ON NEIGHBORHOODS 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

The human experience in America has been unique in the history of the world, 
in that human beings have never encountered such an abundance of resources as 
did the settlers who came to this country. And all these resources were available 
fox the taking, and the using, Americans took from their abundance with the 
anticipation that further on, there was always more that couli be used. This 
s^r^e <-V.'.':king and practice has prevailed in the building and use of our cities. 

Trfiditionaliy, our cities have been built at points of natural advantage, lik*; lakes 
tiid rivers. As they grew, cities spread out with people moving out as neighborhoods 
btfcame worn and used up. There was always more room in whieh to build new 
ui ic^hbor hoods, and there was no need to be concerned about the old, 

?*or 300 years, this country has subscribed to the "throw away" philosophy of 
usmg up our natural resources and our cities and then moving on to c^:.' frontiers- - 
thejfe to start this process all over again. 

Now the frontier is closed. We realize, perhaps a little late that there are ends 
to our abundance and there is a limit to where neighborhoods may move. 

It is interesting to note that as we commemorate the bicentennial year of our country, 
there are cities like Paris that are 2, 000 years old -that Rome, Athens and many 
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near Eastern and Asian cities go back to tbe beginnings of recorded history. Yet— 
our cities, roost of which are no more than a hundred years old are considered to 
be dying. • 

Perhaps my prejudices will show but despite its urban problems, Chicago where 
I woric, is really one of tbe most beautiful cities In tbe world. One is hard pressed 
to find any American city which offers a lake front con parable to ours — or any 
metropolitan area that offers the archit^tural heritages of a Wright, a Sullivan 
or Vanderow. It is rich in cultural and recreational facilities but more important 
than this, it is rich In people. 

Wave after wave of immigrants and migrants came to Chicago in search of a better 
life. And most of them found it there- In return, they brought with them their 
many cultures and heritages enriching that city. And this experience has been 
repeated many times throughout the cities of America. In any major city of this 
country, one can find representatives from almost every nation earth, as well as 
evidences of all religions in the spires of churches, temples and places of worship 
that make up their skylines. In no other place in the world has such a social 
experiment been tried as in the United Spates, and our cities have reflected both 
the strength and the success of this blending of cultures and nationalities. 

It was in the cities that these people lived together to protect and promote their 
own life styles and to give them a sense of belonging in a complex and sometimes 
frightening society. It was neighborhoods that formed the mosaic of most of our 
major cities. 
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But neighborhoods, like people* grew old and tired- Progress sndchanSe 
brought people a mobility, a different set of values and technological advances 
made it attractive to move out from within the city into the burgeotiing 5uburi>s. 
Demographic changes in age structures, improvements in tr^jxsportation systems, 
individual economic growth, social class attitudes valuing subufbia over city 
and racial feelings have for decades encouraged an oucwarU expansion. I>articu~ 
larly of whites into the suburbs. And with little thought and concern abOut the 
neighborhoods that have been left behind. 

This exodus out of the city is a constant threat to neighborhood stability* The 
vacuum created by the move to the suburbs is usually filled by persofis or groups 
of a lower social and economic class, usually less capable or interested in 
maintaining existing standards of housing. 

Disinvestment by individual homeowners, local businesses, local gove/nment. 
insurers and financial institutions become part of the neighborhood deteriorati(?n 
picture. Municipal services decrease, crime and welfare increase. Education 
facilities diminish and a surging citizen fear, and alienation accompany the 
process. 

Complete abandonment and demolition follow. The pattern occurs so often-- 
many naturally fear for the viability of our major cities* 

Although well intended, governmf^nt policies and programs hqve often contritjuted 
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to the deterioration of cities and their neighborhoods-'-niainly because there has 
been no dear national urban or housing policy around which to develop a consistent 
series of positive neighborhood savings programs. 

Federal efforts at improving transportation have in effect stibsidized movement of 
industry, commerce and the relatively well off citlxens, mostly white, from the 
inner city to the sutwribs- Federal urijan housing programs, specifically FHA^ 
was for years primarily oriented to the purchase of new homes most of which, 
because little Land was left in the central cities, were built in xhs newer subuibs- 
In effect, for years* the FHA. and VA programs subsidized the movements of 
white middle class persons out of the central cities and older suburbs while at 
the same time penalizing investment in the rehabilitation of rundown nei^iborhoods 
of these older cities, FHA programs have recently produced massive housing 
abandonments within the cities. In addition, the housing industry has, too often, 
been used as a primer for the economy rather than as a means of fulfilling 
housing needs. 

Urban renewal, while usually expressing the goal of providing decent homes for 
urban residents, began a practice of urban renewal for low income residents in the 
hope of attracting a middle class return to the central cities. Local taxation and 
code requirements have encouraged d.*molition of multiple dwellings rather than 
rehabilitation. Lack of programs to deal with commercial strip shopping has 
contributed to the demise of neighborhood businesses which in turn affect housing 
deterioration within the proximity of shopping strip areas. 
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Program fragmentation at the natiooal leval bas committed most efforts to failure. 
GEO, LEAA, FHA, HEW, EEO, Income Maintenance programs "were all conceived 
and operated independently- -many of them in conflict wltli eJtisting institutional 
programs. Inter-govcmmencal conflicts and the inability to he sensitive to the 
specific problems of cities have contributed to the ineffectiveness of many of these 
programs. 

Also, on the local and state level, with politicians responding to the needs of rural and 
suburban communities from which the majority of them come, and with inadequate 
city tax bases and insufficient home rule capabilities, metropolitan problems remain 
iinde fined --let alone resolved- As a result, the very role of government and the 
credibility of government's ability to serve the needs of its people is being challenged- 

And the challenge is valid because in spite of the problems and challenges of the city, 
many people are now saying that they do not want to move to the si jurbs. They 
want to live in the neighborhoods that they and their ancestors Iiave built. Congestion, 
school overcrowding, high taxes, city service inadequacies have all contributed to 
disenchantment with the suburbs. The inflated cost of housing particularly has made 
it more feasible to live in the city. Many people are telling us that they have reached 
the limit of our expansion. 

The temper of the times is changing. There is no longer a desire to discard the old. 
In Chicago^ the Manandock Buildings Carson Pirie Scott, the Robie House and all of 
the Pullman neighborhood have been declared national landmarks and are being 
restored. In cities like New York, Washington, and Chicago, neighborhoods like 
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Greenwich VilUgc, Georgetown and Old Town are the pUcee to which to live and 
property vhicb bad been left unattended for SO years has now become the center 
of an energetic revitslizacics and are increasing in value. Tbe circle spreads 
again- 'but tbis cime moves cowards rehabilitation and restoration. 

Our cities are begu^ming to come alive again and witb belp can be more viable than 
ever. 

Citizen groups, private industxy» financial institutions and governments are 
experimenting across the nation widi ways of saving neighboriioods, and consequently, 
the cities of our nation* In Chicago some of the efforts which are iznderway hold 
promise of answering some of tbe n^eds of our city. These programs, however • 
individually conceived and executed require close and totensive analysis as to how 
they fit into the whole concept of urban rehabilitation. 

1 would like to demonstrate the scope and diversity of these endeavors by briefly 
listing a few. . . 

1. The start of the I^eighborhood Housing Service program in three 
neighborhood areas of Chicago. 

2. The development of a special HUO component dealing with abandonment, 
and the establishment of a NHS program in a fourth neighborhood. 

3. The establishmeGL of the ** Chicago Home Purchase and Rehabilitation 
Flan*' utilizing city, government, financial institutions and a private 
mortgage insurer to provide home ownership opportunity in selected 
city neig^iborhoods. 

-6- 
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4* Tbe development of RESCORP, a metropolitan savings and loan b&sed 
service corporation engaged in multi-unit residential rehabilitation in 
specific neighborhoods- 

5* Tbe establishment of the Greater Southwest tXevelopment Corporation 
to promote programs of neighborhood enhancement. In tnany respects 
this is an innovative approach utilizing the many resources of the 
private, financial and business sector of a city neighborhood. 

6- A financial assistance program directed by the City of Chicago which 
provides grants and subsidies to homeowners in specific neighborhoods 
for improvement and code compliance. 

These efforts are probably being duplicated In many other cities throughout this 
nation* But they only scratch the surface --they are only a beginning - -and because 
they are not part of an organized plan for neighborhood preservation in the city 
they may prove ineffective in the long run. We are all concerned about their long 
term effectiveness and could use more resources and public support. 

Many residents and business Institutions In our cities are ready and willing to act, 
but there is need to know more about neighborhoods and the many variables that 
influence their growth and decline. Without this knowledge, we cannot be sure of 
our direction and the worth of our efforts. 

There is an obvious need for a' comprehensive analysis and assessment of available 
resources to serve neighborhoods or of resource opportunities that could be 
developed. There Is need for more centralized planning **rith flexible and responsible 
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and accountable program implementation. Ihere is need for new solutions. 

What Is not needed are accusations, meaningless protests and simplistic answers 
which will happen as confidence in the government's inability to meet the needs of 
its cities wanes. Above all, there is need to minimize the input of self interest 
groups and to encoura.ge cooperative efforts between residents, business, labor, 
financial inri^dtutions, profespions and government at aU levels. 

HR14756 offers an opportunity for this nation to ^ake a much needed and meaningful 
look at our neighborhoods and the variables that Impact them. It provides us the 
opportunity and mechanism to develop and propose comprehensive legislation and 
programs to help us save one of our most important assets--the neighborhoods of 
our cities. 

Let's not "throw away'* our city neighborhoods by throwing away this opportunity. 
As one who has worked all his professional life with tho problems and ;:haUenges 
of our cities, I strongly urge that you support the establishment of the National 
Commission on Neighborhoods. 



Francis A. Cizon, Ph. D. 
Senior Vice President 
Talman Federal Savings (Chicago) 
September 9, 1976 
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NHS - HUD ; „ 
Demonstration Project 

I NTRODUCTION 

Nei?^hl)orhocd Mousiiijj Scn/ice.s of Cliicu^s'o is actively workinj; to 'intern cleterioriation 
and "turn a/rounci" three neighborhoods in Cliicago. The Dank, Savings and Loan and 
commuaily- leadtrrship involved in this effort believe there are other nei^iiborhoods 
that can also be "turned around." These neighborhoods are in substantially sound 
coadition and predomuiantly owner occupied, but they are deteriorating rapidly due 
to the inordinate number of abandoned structures. This proposal outlines a program 
to preserve this kind of neighborhood and the sound housing that exists there. 

NHS-HUDSPECIr\L PILOT PROGRAM 
FOR FORECLOSED ANI3 ABANDONED PROPERTES 

L PROBLEM : 

Abandoned housing not only represents an eyesore in the community, but it 
has a serious, demoralizing effect on the residents in such communities. 
Abandoned properties j>resent attractive targets for gangs, vandals, and 
arsonists. All too often a structurally .sound and restorable property, 
when abandoned, is quickly stripped. The result is a property that is 
uneconomical to restore to a habitable condition. The inevitable for 
such a property is demolition. With increasing frequency, residents in 
the surrounding neighborhood, despairing of these conditions, abandon 
their ov/n properties. Thus, a chain of events is set in motion that accel- 
erates the deterioration of many, once good and viable, neighborhoods in 
the city of Chicago. This just described situation is now beginning to take 
place in the community of West Englewood, Chicago. 

Any attempt to resolve the problem will require the combined efforts, 
resources, and coopera:/.n .-cmany participants. As an important first 
step in beginning co treat this problem, NhS has formulated this proposal. 

II. SPONSORING AGENCY: NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSING SERVICES OF CHICAGO, 
INC. 

Neighborhood Housing Services of Oiicago' (Nl-IS) is a neighborhood preservation 
program privately initiated and funded by Banks, Savings and Loans, and 
community residents. It is a not-for-profit corporation aimed at reversing 
the investment attitude in declining neighborlioods so that neighborhood residents, 
financial institutions, and city government will strengthen their investment in 
home and neighborhood improvements. 

Forty of Chicago's Banks and Savings and Loans contributed to the NHS Program's 
operation and have pledged to lend for mortgages and home improvements in the 
target areas. The two largest Banks and two largest Savings and Loans in the 
city representing more than $35 billion in assets have active representatives on 
the Board of Directors. The President of the NHS of Chicago is "a Senior Vice 
President representing the city's largest Dank. 
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The effort to organize the corporation was carried out by t^ie Federal Homo Loan 
Bank of Chicago and by the Urbun Reinvestment Task Force beginning in tlie 
summer of 1974, Strong financial institution, city governmenl and neighborhood 
resident support is reflected in the Hoard of Directors and in the operation of ihn 
program in close cooperation with various City oi Chicago departments. 

Neighborhood representatives from the three target neighborhoods «• Near North- 
west, Central Austin, and Heart of Chicago - serve on the. Board of Directors. 
In each neighborhood a Board of Control made up primarily of neighborhood 
residents, with re-^-resentatives of the local lending institutions serving, directs 
a staff ot three people. This full time professional staff (Director/Rehabilitation 
Specialist, Finance Specialist, Secretary/Bookkeepper/Loan Processor) is 
responsible for the daily operation of the program. 

The NHS staff assists the homeowner from the time the homeowner expresses a 
desire to have work done through the code inspection and until the contracted 
work has been actually performed. The staff has the responsibility to make 
certain that the homeowners* best interests are served. 

In addition to referring residents to lending institutions for conventional financing, 
NHS has a Revolving Fund available to lend at flexible rates and terms to residents 
who due to age, income or credit standing do not qualify for conventional financing. 

HI. PROPOSED SCOPE OF NHS-HLTD PILOT PROGRAM 

NHS is proposing a complementary program to the above-mentioned NHS approach 
that will enable us to work in an area experiencing a high degree of abandonment 
of FfiA/HUD insured properties. This proposal calls for a planned, systematic 
program requiring the cooperation of HUD, the City of Chicago, individual 
mortgagees (lenders), individual mortgagors (ownerA>orrowers), and the residents 
of the community that will diminish the number and effect of the abandoned prop- 
^"Xt^BS and lead to a "turning around" of the designated area. 

To decrease the number of abandoned properties NHS will undertake a compre- 
hensive couT\seling and technical assistance program. In those case,'? where 
abandonment is a foregone; inevitability, this pirogram proposes a method of 
liquidation that would have minimal blighting influence in the community. Further- 
more, for those properties that are abandoned, NHS v/ill provide a program for 
the management, securing and rental of those properties. 

Success under this program dictates that a beginning target area of approximately 
2-4 blocks be selected for a concentrated effort of rehabilitation along v/ith 
counseling and city services improvement. As these blocks are completed, 
immediately contiguous blocks v ould next receive the same treatment. Simul- 
taneously with this concentrated rehabilitation effort, the default counseling, 
technical assistance, and management components would be carried out in the 
entire program area. Tlie visible and positive rehabilitation program in the 
concentration area will provide a morale boost for the entire area while the 
services being performed throughout the area will be addressing the objective 
of decreasing the rate of abandoned properties. 
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Tlie ultimate o!)jective is the rosfu ration* maintenance, and enhancement of the 
selected target area which would provide the catalyst to surrounding neighbor- 
hood;; to undertake similar types of efforts. This Special Pilot Program and tlie 
Nils program '.von Id liperate ia a cooperative effort in order to achieve maximum 
impact and result. 

IV. TARGET AREA; WEST ENGLEWOOD 

NHS has selected a target area in the West Englewood community for this pilot 
program to deal witli the problems described. The physical land boundaries oi* 
this a^cted target area are: North, the Pemi Central railroad tracks between 
West 58th Streets; South, the north side of West 69th Street; West, the Perm 
Central railroad tracks; East» South Wood Street. This area contains 
approximately 2,000 structures v/ith 3,000 dwelling units. 1, 236 of these structures 
were sold and insured under various FHA insurance programs during the years 
from 196S to 1973. 

The West Englewood target area is a neighborhood of approximately 10,000 people. 

In this area, more than 70% of the structures are single family homes- Approxl- 
mat'ely 85% of the structures are owner occupied. The vast majority of the 
residents are black with a median annual income of between $7, 000 and $8,000. 

A measure of the problem which is developing in West Englwood can be seen in 
an examination of HUD's own records. Based on this examination it has been 
determined that HUD was the litle holder of record to more than 150 properties 
In this area. Many other properties were in various stages of foreclosure. A 
street by street, block by block inspection in the West Englewood community 
revealed that there were 165 properties which were either abandoned, boarded 
up, vandalized, or burned out as of November 1, 1974. In December, 1974 
approximately 130 properties were in various stages of default. These figures 
demonstrate the magnitude of the problem In this neighborhood. 
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Thi* program outlines the action we are taking to help insure the successful 
stabilization of not only the Marquette Park area, but the entire Southwest 
conanunities areas served by the various business interests in the GRh:ATI::R 
SOUTHWEST DE^/El.OPM£NT CORPORATION. 

Our program is neither inf lamina tory nor filled with confrontation. It is a 
perspective on how private business worKmg tcgothrr with civic organizations, 
can maintain, perserve, tmd in fact, resurrect urban neighborhoods. 

Our effort in designed to conserve these coimnunities for the benefit of the 
good people who presently live there, to give them assurances of our concern 
and to encourage them to remain and not relocate to other areas. 

Too often the oolutionR to urban change have been sought in subsidies from 
tho state and federal government. The results have too often created more 
problems than thoy have solved. 

In a unique effort in which private ent-^rpriso has taken the initiative 
wiUxout help Ccotn qovccnment and with a recagultion of iho need for resident 
involvement/ fioine of the financiul ond commorcial institutions of the .-south- 
west side liavo developed a housing conservation program bailed on the following 
nine key ciimi>onents: 

1. C0NV1:NTI0NAI, ITKAMCIMCl ^ 



Thfro v;i3 1 be no rodlininy in these cc'.^n^nnir.y ai:o»if:. A total 



ccnniiiitrta'nL for cohvcn Lionn 1 home inor ^<J.lyc^^ in thcr-c aroan h.v\ boon 



given !>y all of the rinnncl.-tl in.st.i J".if iotir. invoU'i:d. 
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2. ONGOING HOME IM rROVEMENT PROGRAMS 

This program of private reir.vestntenc dictates chat vo not only con- 
tinue, but accelerate the home improvement loan programs intended 
to make the residents of the community more aware of the financial 
resources that are available to them. 

The lending institutions within this community area are fully 
committed and financially Involved in the community's future. 

For c>:a:nple, on the attached sheet showing home mortgage data, you - 
will find that Table I indicates the total outstanding mortgages of 
all the savings and loans involved in t)ie GREATER SOUTHWEST 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION and the total mortgage loans by number and 
volume within tlie community area. The second table demonstrates the 
commitment that th:*se savings and loans have made to the community 
area in t:»e past six months in conventional financing. 

^ ' fi^i". J^'!l TO K»A AGANnOIIMEMT 

The third key pari- of our program is the elimination of Fl'A •ib.Tn- 
donireuL. A program to rehiibili tate the existing FHA, HUD owned 
abaridonotl buildir.qs vhicli ai;n located in d, sin.ill eastern pocket of 
the aron is underway. Five homus are being .icquired ind will be 
rchnbi 1 i t.*jLc-d and sold with convnntional norl rjager^. More will bo 
nrqui>:i.%l arj the ptoficnt one:*, .ict: tionplotod, rHA and tl:e City ol' 
Clut:a«to h.iVf* qivcu th.^i.r cnclor:: ;nr;iit oiul nvrij. -oration in Lhio vonLar'j. 
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4. APARTMENT BUILDING RESTORATION - ECQUQMICALLY SUCCESSFUL 

A program to rohabilitate large, multi-family buildings in tho area 
has been started. One such project, a 48-unit apartment building/ 
is two-thirds completed, and will soon be proving that older 
buildings, when rejuvenated, do become income producing and profit- 
able for private investors. 

5 . COMMERCIAL BUILDItiG REHABILIT ATION 

Commercial building rehcit>ilitation — a program for the rehabili- 
tation of corroorcial buildings along the business strip has already 
been started. 

6. CO:-:MUHITY - WIDc; MARKETINC^ rKOORAM 

The development of a marKeting x^^*^^^ designed to jyort.ray the 
strengths within our community Ims been under tak'-n. Thp purpose 
of the marketing program will surely show the positives viab.\l-'.ty of 
this area, not only to present residents and merchants, but it vill 
also draw new businesses to complement tho commercial and industrial 
stability of this coraiminity. In Keeping with the development of^ 
an ongoinq markc'ting proiU'ini, we havti obtained the eooperahion of 
the ropresentat:ivon of tho SOuthwCjit Real Ebtate Board in promoting 
t}ie availability of both housing* hem'.-' financing and conimorcial 
opi'Oirtimitj.o;: wit.hin a ] 1 rjfcas oj! tui;; co:>Viutnity . 
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PROVINC; KCO^'O'IIC T IADILITY 

Although this is u not-for-prolit corporation, our programs "jrc 
sjjocif ic ally' fl 053 ignod to show thnt tho.'ic neighborhocKln cffor 
•opportunities for t>usinC3Sc5^ and invcsfancnts witliin "normal bunincji 
proc'idurcft". Wo know as businessmen that these communities have 
sufficient economic incentives for all types cf investors, from 
the local single fattiily Iiomoowncrs to the large corporate entity. 
People make an excellent living in our area,;._Without the establish 
ment of a "prof it-orientod" ptinciplp, no community can maintain 
itself. 

In the short period of our ff^istence, we have already seen many 
new busiriosce.'^ move into our community, and existing ones expand 
and remodel. 

NHK^'i ripR iKG co: \: in: j m nj:vi--.^ /^pm rviT 

lCnov;ing that no contmunit-lci cxiyt iu isolation, thesii *;ame finan 
cinl in.':titutioni: arc i^upportiny, v.'it]i many other:;' in the Ciiicago 
art.'a, the cKtnhli jhment of o "Neighborhood ilcusiny JJerv'ices Program 
v;ithin tlie nci giiboring cojn-i.unity of 'AVL.t Englcwood. ."Significant 
dollar con-mil IV r-ntf: huve alrt-:idy been miu.le by thcce ini: tAtist j to 
develop f-.uch a ijrojoct in ccoporation with ll'JD anu thu Cit./ 
Chjc; .;o. 
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There ir. no reason why a coopcrnvive effort similar \.o that of n 
Kcio>iborhood Housing i;ervico could noti he woirkgcl out U'etwccn tbo 
rt^siclcnts of the seucit.ive aroa bounded by Sjrd Street on the North, 
72rid Sl-rect on the South, Wotitcrn Avenue on the V7est, and Bell 
AveiiUij on the East, the finaneial institutions primarily ^jei-ving 
that area and the Ciry of Chicago. Such 3n indopendont Pjreserva- 
tion rrcgram could protect and enhance the econotnio and social 
invetJ t. :crit the people of that area have ih their homef their 
neigliborl)ood . 

Thii: makes much r.iorc sense thon a propocnl to Jemolij^'i 1200 hoints, 
relocate 5000 per^^ons, and uxihr.titute liifjh rig^- r-ciuctutes in place 
cf i^inqle family hnmeo. This; is especially titie wljen lo=al area 
r«, ;tT tor?: roll us tVat they have more avaiJabiQ conventional horm 
LuycTS VhciJi )jui]d.\:iq^ availfii)le Lo thorn. 

■: l,...,vl,c:<us i}iifi iu the tirfit major fffort i^u^^v t^Jrijr.ajrily l)y 

:<riv;r-.v ( r> t r.rnri sc^ in ccop'-'infion Vi th cr.iJtnunj ty oy;qci"i?-^t1.0ii2 , to 
cor.::!.'»v- ..isd cnl...f.t.:.'i a neighborhood. 
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Conu^i.initv Ser^'ces :uKi Research Corporoiion 

Introductior« 

The Chicacro Hor.6 Purchase ar.i Kehabi litcition Pian seeks to 
•CQ.T.bir.e a nuriier of activities in a coordinJited effort conc-^n- 
trati-g on owner occupied housing. It is designed to acco-Tiolis*- 
tne following: 

. Stimulate the rehabilitation ard improvement of exis-ino 
housing " 

. Provide r^spor^sive niortgage financing 

. Attract and assist qualified buyers and owners 

. Develop a new nodel of public-private cooperation ir. the 
area of community revitalization 

. Encoijrage additional investment from both the public and 
private sectors. 

.. Test the techniques and develop data and information on the 
perforrjanca, 

Description 

The plan is directed toward people who wish to purchase a hone 
and make needed repairs, but who may not be able to afford the 
normal down paynent. It also applies to people who wish to rehabili 
tate their home through a refinancing of their present mortgage. 

Key elements of the plan are:,,..f^ 

. to provide mortgage money at prevailing market interest 
rates 

. below normal down pa^-r^ent requirements 

- 8% on single family units 

. higher equity on 2 to 4 unit structures 

. the housing must be located in one of seven 
communities: Austin, East Rogers Park, Grand 
Boulevard, Lawndale, South Shore, Uptown a^.d 
Wood lawn 

. the housing must contain 1 to 4 living units 
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ccn-i^i lar.w*:? v;iir. C^c-j- cf (CklCvIs^ builomc in tr.c- 

Hciol ::.::i03 ^r*-:i. 

. In A-Jstir. Eas- r^o^^^rs Pjir*. , ar.d Sour.-. Shore the buildir.T 
rijst be brojgl-.c up to ^0^.3 or lOi cf the mcrt^a-gc' a.-nour.- 
pijst bti placed ia reir.acilitation, wnichevar is greater. 



. The ovaar niust o;cu?y one cf ttie units. 

. The car.S'jmer must .r.eei: standard credit requirements. 

. The ccnsu.'^.er niust partici;?ace ir. hor.e owr.erGhi? counselir.^ 
sessions. 



P a r t i g i ? 3 n t s 

The key institutional participants in this public-private effort 
and a brief description of their role are; 

. The Ci^'A of Chica'^o will provide a guarantee func^ hal^? 
Xh long*"terri trusc to protect against a designated persrcr.- 
tage of loss. In addition the Citv will provide ccunselsrs 
to assist borrovers on the ret^uirer.ents and tiie responsilii- 
Xities of hoir.e ownership-. 

. The Pool (lenders) will provide the mortgage money for the 
loans under this program. There are presently 22 lending 
institutions which have pledged slightly over $7 millior. 
dollars in mortgage mo.iay. The lenders will assume a de- 
signated percentage of loss. 

Three fflcn-iers of the pcol * Taiwan, First Federal, and Upto 
Federal - will act as agents for the pool by providing 
processing and servicing. All ^22 institutions will partici 
pate in each loan. 

. Cor^imunity Services and gte search Corporation (CSHC) will he 
responsible for providing coordination and administrative 
services for the prograri. CSHC will narket the prograrn, wo 
with co.'3*"nunity groups interested in the program* act as a 
liaison with all City of Chicago agencies, and collect data 
to evaluate the perfomance. 

. The^. private insurer, MGIC, will provide insurance to cover 
deiaignace^ percentage of loss. 
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Mr. Ashley. VfolL lot me say I am very glad that you were able to 
1)0 with us today to present this ti^stiinoiiv, which 1 foiuul euomioiisly 
iiiteiestin^ aiul (iiiito oxeiting. 

I might say that I eon hi not help but reflect us I was listening to 
your testimony that you nw a wry interesting product of the industry 
that you represent, 

-Dr Cizo.v. You know, in tliat regard, Chairman Ashley, one of 
the thnigs tinit nuist ho remembered i.s that many of the people in 
industry^ including many of the people 1 have come to know during 
the last 5 years in tiio tin^lncial industry, aie only recently examining 
and takmg stantls on M-hut are basically issues of social concern. For 
too loiiff in our country indir-.trial leaders have said, "Let government 
do jt. • And the people have said, '-Let government do it."' Government, 
however, can do nothing in a democracy without the support of the 
people who wish it to be done or allow it to be done, and the institu- 
tions who can make it possible. 

Tiie governuieut does not have all of the losoux-ces; neither does 
mdustry or tiio financial institutions in this case. But, Ave cannot leave 
private investment out of the rehabilitation of our cities. 

;Mr. Asuu:v, Well, it is manifestly impossible because, as you point 
out, there are not the Federal resources available Those that are 
available are under ejuninons pressure, as great ix ; essnre, I might 
say, as the connnnnity development block grants are r^der pressure in 
Toledo or Chiea<jro or New York or Philadelphia or any other place 
m Hie country. They arc under. enormous pressure. 

So the Fe(!.ual re.^ources, it would be manifestly imprudent, it 
seems to me, to try to roly on Federal resource.s whcii we have private 
resources that arc available and are there to be used. And I can only 
say that I so welcome the kind of perspective that yon case this discus- 
sion in, lx?eauso I think it is enormously constnK:Vjve. 

I was interersted. in leafing through your preparer. • .stiniony — and 
I n)ight say that that jmrt of your i)iv[)are»l statement will certainly 
appear in the record— and this is in point with what we have just been 
discnssmg. It's (>n page (>. Yon point out that— ^piotina: ''In Chicago 
some of the etl'oi-ts which are under way hold promise of answering 
some of the lieecls of our city/' 

Later you say: 'T would like to demonstrate the scope and diversity 
of tlie.s:e endeavors by briefly listing a few," ami you touch on the 
neighlorhood housing sei-vices program, of which there are thx-ee hi 
Chicago. You list the HVl) eflort to deal with abandonment. You 
tlieii list the (\stablislmienr of the Chicago houie ])nrcliase and re- 
habilitation plan, utilizing city goverinr.ent, financial institutions, and 
a private niortg{)g-e insurer to j)ro\'idc hr»nief;wmn-.^hip oi)porrunity in 
.selected city ueighborhooil.^-. 

I am not fanulinr with thi.s ell'orr. Perhaps I should be. But I would 
l)e iritere.-tetl to iiear just briefly what that iri all about. 

Jh'. i'miS. One of the inserts that I jait in the formal presentation, 
^Ir. Ciiairmnu. is a :i-page review of the program of tlie Coiummiity 
Services ami Ke.xMn-h Corp., which i.s eruitled the ^'Chicago Hoinc 
run-haseand Hehalul il at ion l^lan.*" 

This is a proiiraui whirh was developeil by C.^-^KC. which is a 
.^ubsi(liary of IJescoi-p. a muUiple sMvings and loan servin* corporation 
in (^hicago. One of niy statF meml)eis was releaseiK as a matter of fact. 
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for 4 monthd to work with tlicni on tlie development of tliis program. 
The jH'ograin itself is an attempt to share the risk of investment in 
high-risk loans, 

Mr. AsiiuiY. Wait a niinnte. What's the ditTerence between thpee 
and four ^ 

Dr. Cwoy. Tlie rehabilitation plan is one of the programs that 
Rescorp is proinoting, through the Connnunity Services and Research 
Corp., m addition to its regular rehabilitation etfort on multiple unit 
dwellings. The object of the program is to stimulate rehabilitation 
and to provide mortgage linaneing for high-risk loans. A risk pool of 
capital was provided from model city funds originally and now partly 
from eomniunity development money to cover the top portion of the 
mortgage risk. This 20-i)ereont risk" is the portion that most private 
investment fears most. Private insurers (MUlC) have guaranteed the 
next 15 percent of the loan. The private lenders take the remaining 
risk. 

It is a coinsurance program with city, private insurer, and private 
investor sharing the risks. It took some time to work it out, but I 
believe this is the direction in which we will have to move. 

Mr. Ashley. With the city using model cities funds ? 

Di\ Cr/ox. The}- were using model cities funds ut that time, yes. 

Most of tlie inserts included in my testimony are illustrations of 
programs which stressed counseling of residents" within selected areas 
about mortgages, lending practices, and honieownersliip. 

Mr. AsULKY. Right, 1 think what we will do is to have those in- 
cluded in tlie record, as well. 

Who took the initiative in bringing about the Metropolitan Savings 
and Loan based service corporation, tlie Rescorn, which is engaged 
inter alia with iiiultiunit residential rehabilitation in specific 
neighborhoods { 

Dr. C 'ixo>;. 1 he priniury incentive came from the Federal home loan 
bank in Chicago itjself eucourj/ging the associaiions. There were many 
discussions about how savings and loans. could involve themselves in 
urban rehabilitation in (!liicago. Rescorp resulted from those 
discussions. 

Mr. AsiiiXY. What about the establislnneut of the Gi-eater South- 
west Development Corp., to promote programs of iieigliborhood 
ehhancemeiit ? 

Dr. Cizox. That, again, emiie out of a series of discussions that the 
savings and loan people were holding with some of the banks and 
businessmen in the area. ])riiiiarily. related to or.e of the strip shopping 
areas — on 63(1 Street. The large sliojiping centers were drawing cus- 
tomers away from the strip slio])ping area on 6'kl Street, and there 
was concern that that detericn-atloji on the commercial area could lead 
to deterioration in the :,*omniunity. 

I have always frit that the coinmercial stores of the strip shopping 
area are first to feel the eflects of roniuiunity or neighborhood ^vith- 
drawal. Apartment houses (rental units) develop higher transiency 
rates and hiially there is neglect and deterioration in the surrounding 
residential areas. 

Xow. our hope was to take some of the key buildings on (v]d Street 
and r:hab them, get them rented, show that tliey were still econoini- 
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cally viable, and by sellinnr th :\ return them to the economic 
marketplace, 

Mr, AsiiLKY. Is that ^roin^r to work, in vour judgment? 

The reason I ask that is beeause Toledo'and C'hicngo, like any other 
major cities in the country, have seen this flight to the suburban 
siiopping center, and it has very advei-selv impacted, in mv experience, 
on the doM'utown commercial district of Toledo and verv adversely 
iiiipacted neigh.borhoixl stores, the mom and pop stores, and the some- 
what larger ones \vhich w see along given blocks. Xow, instead of 
there being viable, ongoing small lousinesses, thev are boarded up, in 
hir5:re measure. 

Do the mathematics really add up here, which is to say. Can we 
eApect with the kinfl of rehabilitation vou are talking about a viability 
with respect to businesses that were once located but which for eco- 
nomic rea£:^nshave moved ^ 

Dr. Cizox. I think the comprehensiveness of the effort needs to be 
given consideration. It is not possible to save all the buildings or all 
the businesses. It is a question of saving those that seem to be essential 
to th- area and finding other uses for othei-?. Remember vliat we are 
not dealing Avith a deteriorated area, but one in which only early signs 
of deterioration were noted. This is prevention not renewal. Here i,° 
where we need to expend more resources. 

Xot all businesses on such streets, perhaps, should be saved. Some 
could be rei)lnced by apartments or residences which for environmental 
reasons could be put in L or U shapes— so that the apartments would 
not face the main .street. They could be built in courtvard fashion 
so that most of the apartments wouK facing the courtyard, not the 
street. It may not be easy to do this, because of the need to obtain 
zoning exceptions, but it must be part of a comprehensive program 
tor saving strip shopping streets. 

Another consideration to be made is that tlie shopping strip.s will 
never serve all the shopping needs of the local ivsidents. We need to 
become more knowledgeable about which kinds of businesses can be 
.supported locally and wiiich will not. 

Furniture stores, for example, tw havinir problems in strip shop- 
ping areas, specially s}io])s are not. .Shoi)s that, in a sense, serve the 
imnuMliate needs of the people in the area, shops that supplement the 
major shopping centers are the ones tliat need to he i)romoted on the 
.<tri]^s. We need to do nmre study of how manv stores are needed in 
specified areas in order to preserve the shop])ing ai-ea viability. 

But. I cannot ^ee tlu city surviving without some strip shopping 
area.s. There are immetliate :ieeds that neighhorhood peoj)le have that 
they will not go to buy once a iiionth when they go to the shopping 
cenrer. There are a lot of people who do 7iot have cars and others who 
don't want to drive far. We need to do more analvsis of which stores 
pay and which do not." 

Saving the commercial shopping stri])S. however, is an essential 
ehunent of saving our neighborhoods. Our neighborhoods were often 
built around the corner grocery .<iovv or the bakerv or tiie butcher 
slu)]). And, these stores were solidifying elements within the neighbor- 
lioo^d. I think the strip shopping centers serve the same purpose today. 

The Greater Southwest Development Cor])., chose thi-ee buildings, 
one that was right at the corner of what was considered a crucTal 
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transition area, the other two a fow blocks away. We feared that if the 
first huikliiio: at (>M and Western Avenue were to continue" deteriorat- 
in<r. 10 or 15 other businesses near it wouKl be afl'ecaHl. We put tliat 
buihling back tocrether, and it looks very good. We put in $So.000 — 
excuse ine— $125,000 into rehabbinp that buildin^r. And within 2 years 
it is goings: to be paying for itself, including the debt service on it*! 

In addition to that, the building across the street on its own put in 
.$50,000 to repair the exterior of a restaurant and we are getting kind 
of a progression of support from other businesses nearby. We are 
going to put some trees on the sidewalks to promote a pleasant view 
for shoppers. Our hope was to assure residents that the area was not 
becv>ming a shun. To keep the people in the area from becoming 
frightened about losing their personal home investment. 

One of the reason.s why I think the Connnission is important is 
because I think the. kind of programs we are discussing here arc imp- 
pcning all over the country ni many citie.s. It i.s my hope, by thv v>ay, 
that tlie Southwest Development Corp., will have liot onlv the support 
of the financial institutions, but of most of the businesses and tlie 
industrial firms that are on the perij)hery of the community. We need 
their interest and expertise for helping the people understand and 
preserve their own conmuuiity. 

We have also develo])ed a promotional program, one '-vochure is 
included in the mnterial to market the neighborhood pob.:-velv. The 
brochure is entitled. ''What i.s Your "Xeighborhocxl Wortli to' You.'' 

any of tlie problems in neighborhoods are created by the fear that 
people liave of community property deterioration. Neighborhoods do 
not usually deteriorate unless people move quickly out of them. The 
housing vacuum created often draws people without home experience 
and without comninnity ties. Avoidance of panic iirtransition areas 
is the key to the preservation of many neighborhoods. 

If you have gradual transition in communities, whether it be with 
one ethnic group to another, whether it be racial to ethnic, whether it 
be economic, people learn to cope with eacli other and they learn to 
deal with tlie problems tliat face them. But if you completely and 
quickly turn the iieigiihorhood over, tiiere is just' no hope to reVamp 
and recoup forces of stability. To puH the community together again 
quickly is literally an impossible task, and in a .^hort time the commu- 
nity is falling apart at tli^s. ams. 

Mr. AsHLEv. Your si^tli roferenco was to a financial assistance pro- 
grain directed by the city of Chicago which provides grants and 
subsidies to lionieowiiens in specific neiglihorlioods for improvement 
and code compliance. 

Is this done with coiiiiuuiiity {levelopi?i(Mit funds, clo you know ? 

Dr. Cizox. Yes. Tlii.s is a eomm unity development program both 
with multiple units and one to four uinfs in which they are subsidizinir. 
interest rates, to encourage bringing buildings up to 'cocle. 

Mr. AsiiLEv. Dr. Weiler, do you have any" specific suggestions with 
respect to the legislation ? 

Huve you had an oppoi'tuiiity during your vacation in I^urope or 
otherwise, to look at it ? 

Dr. Wp:ilkk. Yes, I have looked at it, and J have personal 
observations. 
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Our orfranizatioii meets eveiy 0 months and informally ratifies 
things so we huve not gone into it as an orj^anization. PorsoniiUy, I am 
hoping that it woiihl be passed. Tinit is the first thing. 

Aiul I was listening to the argnnients for and against 1 year and 
2 year and I jnst don't know. I am afraid that things are rolling very 
fast. 

Is that what you meant ? 

Mr, Ashley. Well, yes. Mr. Palmer, of coui*se, discussed that, too. 
And if I thought that nothing would be reconnnended or any action 
taken for 2-year period. I would redraft the legislation. 

I think that the report language can make eleur that there will be 
expected to be a number of interim reports, recommendations, peuding 
the final submission at the end of 2 years. That really is the intent at 
least of the author, or this author of the legislation. 

I say if it can be construed otherwise, and I am delighted at the 
comments of both of you gentlemen, because — and the intent of the 
CongreGS can be made clear in that regard. 

Did you have a further comment. Dr. Weiler ? 

Dr. Weilkr. Oue of the things that we have pushed for in the alliance 
is getting the Census Bureau to issue information about neighborhoods 
in a way, fii*st of all, which the neighborhoods can use, and second, 
to define census tracts in a way so that neighborhoods become part of 
tluit definition process. 

In other words do not define census tracts so that they crosscut 
neighborhoods. And that is absolutely vital to the who^e collection of 
information in how neigld^or hoods arc conceived or are not viewed by 
agencies that are trying to study them and do things. And possibly 
that might be soniething to add to the goals of the Commission, that 
is to thing about information as it all'ects neighborhoods. 

Mr. AsHLEV. Well. I am glad you brought that up. I think that 
should be an area of interest to the Commission. And I am snn^ that 
the Commission will review these hearings carefully just for such 
suggestions. 

That most certainly is expected, and I am sure it will take place. 

Mr. Palmer, in addition to the 2-year problem which you touched 
on qnitp appropriately, yon, hi the final paragraph ou page 2, dis- 
cuss the role for State governusv :its to play. 

And I am wondering in this regard whether you have reference 
here to membership on the Connnission, or whether you are talking 
about the role of State governments with respect to the problems of 
neighborhoods and the resolution of those problems. 

Mr. P.\r.:vrKK. My rofcu-ence is more to States havincr a role to play 
in the resolution of the problems, not necessarily having a spot or a 
role on tiie Connnission itself. 

^fr. Asiri.KV. Well, T am glad to hear you say tliat because I did riot 
think it v.*as ne^cessary for the Stat** level of government necessarily 
to he repi-esented in thv analysis of problems and possible solutions 
with regard to neighborhoods. 

If, as is contemplated in the legislation, there is the membership 
that draws heavily from people such as yourself, that are on the firing 
line in our cities across the country, it would seem to me that the Com- 
mission would become privy to the suppoi-tive role or roles tliat State 
governments can and should play, and must play. 
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Jlr. pAL>rF.K. That is really what I was alluding to. For example, 
as yon know, in the; State of Ohio there are certain constitutional pro- 
hibitions that prohibit cities such as Toledo/ from exercising a number 
of options under the block grant program that are being u«3ed in other 
cities. 

Moving those kind of impediments out of the way of preservation 
rev'iMlization efforts. I think is a necessary involvement for State 
goverpmeni:, I think those kinds of things need to be brought to the 
attention of the State and a push given toward making changes^ 
whether they l>o Icirii^lativi* or pimply adniinistra:ive changes, to fa- 
cilitate the ])roce.'^r^s. 

Mr. Asin.f:v. ^\ell. I quite agree with you and particularly since 
we both represent the same i-onstituency. I am of the view ?-hat the 
work of the Commission will be of very substantial interest not only to 
those of ns in the Federal apparatus and those in the private sector, 
but tho?e at other levels of government as well, and particularly those 
in State government. 

We do have another vote and I think that the best thing for me to do 
is to bring the hearing to a conclusion. 

I do want to tell yon. a^ T did the other panel, that your testimony 
has been more vahial^le than I can really articulate. 

And it has been valuable not only from the standpoint of consider- 
ing whether or not to adopt a bill which is going to be adopted. I think 
we will n»port it very .shortly to the full committee and to the floor. 
But it has been valuable because It will serve as a resource for the 
members of the Commis.sion and the staff of the Commission which will 
come into being by virtue of the legislation. 

So it really serves a double purpo.se; it has been enormously helpful 
and informative to members of the subcommittee to serve as a proper 
predicate for the hill, which we will take to the floor. Beyond that it 
will serve as a source of the kinds of areas of interest that we expect 
the Commi.=:sion to be directing it.se If to. 

From those ^standpoints. I want to expressly congratulate you and 
offer the thanks of the subcommittee for your testimony this morning 
and this afternoon. 

Thanks very much indeed. 

Tlie subcommittee \\'':^\ stand in recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 2:20 p.m.. the .subcommittee was recessed, .subject 
to the t all of the Chair.] 

[The following material was received by the subcommittee for in- 
f'hision in the record : J 

The Greater Hartford Process. Inc.. 

Hartford, Conn.. September i, J 976. 

Hon. Thomas L. Ashley, 

U.S. Houir. of Reiyref^eniativefi. Suhcommittec on Routing and Community De- 
velopment of the Committer on Banking. Currnwy fuui Housing, ^Vu!ihU}g- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear CuAiRNfAN .\shi.ei-: Thank .von for your invitation to te-stify before 
the Siibcoinniittee on Honsinjr and Coniniunity Development with re.^jpect to 
H.R. 14750. I rejiret that I win he unable to appear before the Committee on 
the aate.s suj:fi:e.stecl. 

However, I would like to be recorded with the Committee a.s favoring adoption 
of thi.s legislation. 
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nn^^oith^.K ^""t-*^**^® *° ^^^^ measure is dependent upon the future of 
our neighborhoods. to tlUs point, federal, state end local government have 
frequently operated in a manner which is not conducive 1o the rSuzatton 
^ wntral city neighborhoods. A thorough review and examination of the^bUc 
^hcy issues by the Commission as suggested in this legislation would nmke a 
1iuclrSryo"urs" °^ cities and of our countr^ 

Peh^ liiBASsi, President 



HAPTFORD NEXOHBOBHOODS COALITIOIT, 

Chairman Thomas L. Ashi^t, Bartfori, Conn., August SO, .m6. 

'"''ZSe^Za^MA^^C^'''"'^""^ /J-e^opm.^*. U.S. Souse of Bepre- 

Coall^o^^^'^rnnT ASHLET : AS coordinator of the Hartford Neighborhoods 
Coal tion, I strongly support your bill, H.R. 14-.56. to establish a nattonal Com- 
^ihrn" Neighborhoods. The future of the City of Hartfo^ depends o^^ 
stabilization and preservation of its neighborhoods, .f the increaslnl elodus of 
Hartford residents to suburban tou'ns is allowed to continue, tho rerVbackbone 
of the core city will no longer exist, for these neighborhood residents are the 

"^"^e^eralfohcy niu^^r'^'^ '''' ""''^'^ its sur.'fva, 

hoods on a nat?on^-^i=-=^ fn ^^'^''^Be constivation of existing neighbor- 
uooas on a national basia An extensive study of existine nolicfps nnrt -.■r^^t.rr.o 
affecting neighborhoods should be conducted to assess tW nrodScfi'^-?f nn^^ 
recommend needed clitnge« to a.ssure revitalization of our na«on^s^ighborhoo^ 
. kI^S '^''"■""tments. I will l.e unable to attend your hearlne on 

^^s^'^eS^^^^^^ -^'-^ o^;''?h^'■c^i^i?i^o;"of^^^^ 

Siucerely, 



Marve Cerra. Coordinator. 



Statcment of a. E. Hlinman, Je., SREA, MAI, Chaibmas, Public Af^aiss 

COMMITTEE. THE SOCIETY OF RKAL E.STATE APPRAISERS 

Mr. Secretary, ladies ar.d gentlemen, my name is Al Reinman 1 am n r^s,^t 
cS %nU;TrWnras'clir^^^ fll'''^ ^^"i Estate AppXrs "and'l'^m 

. onLffT^ir^m^ber^ tL^v i°^:;,'?/o"u r^^^^^ 

u^«Z^°^ your invitation to appear befo;e you oday Your fnvIL^^^^^^ 
oltheS Ss"- '^-^orio"!'^' -^""^ '^^'^ ^-^-^ admiaister^i?le''^n 
The Socletr was wganized in :03o and today has 6.436 VTofc$-\onu'i\v /^p.- 

ernu^nt arprliser^^ "'^ institutio.:al and gov- 

mer..ber« "wch fh^,, nH > ^Z-'' ""^^"^ continuing education to its designated 

PrnnJrf."^"^ introductory course is entitled "'An-Introduction to Appraising Heal 

nreTp^n^;n"v tolhoT«-r "'^ P"*'"'^" ^''^ '""^e adKd cL^ses 

Hre open onjy to those who meet the prerequisites. 

uui »°a!i ^"^^ ^ moment to review- the contr Jutions which the Societv 

rnuf„l.'l".tZ^7n'7n;aftsmiS ""'^ ^^'^^ ^^.^ S^l 

^~^^^r^on:^ ^ZTa tSi^aiTr-^g^ii-^-.^ 

'?,^^ ''^^""l '"'"'''"S opportunity. This resolution reXmed 
. .,.)C>et.v s abhorrence of practices which have ahvav.s been prohibited bv our 
{ 'Jue of Etliics and Standards of Profes.sional I'ractice. After it was nntS 
were plea.sed to receive a letter from Mr. Llojd Davis, Chief! oLe of Vofnnf^ 
nnTfnr tT" T'"""'^"*'"*^ ^'"^iety its adoption of the resolutio . 

and for the action.s we were tuKing in assisting in the furtheranc-e of equal oppo" 
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Umity in housing for all Americans reirnrdless of their race, creed, sex. color or 
national origin. The letter t'oneludeU hy sayhi;z that the cooperation and volun- 
tary actions hy the Society provide an example for other appraisal oriianizations 
to follow. 

In addition, we are proud of the fact that even though Title VIII provides a 
mechanism hy which HUD can investigate complaint.^, and even thongh the 
members of the Society have made more than eight million appraisals since the 
passage of the Act. HUD has not received a single private complaint against 
any member of our organization to our knowledge. 

'2. Since the inception of the IIUD/Federal Home Loan Bank Board Urban 
Reinvestment Task Force in 1;}T4 the Society has worked closely with Mr. White- 
side's office. The Society has from time t^ time made various of its members, at 
no cost to the Task Force, available to consult on particularly difficult valua- 
tion problems. Early this year, our Board of Governors passed a resolution which 
praised all of the Regulatory A5;encies involved with the work of the Ta.sK Force. 
The resolution endorsed the goals* of the Task F<jrce and pledged the Society ? > 
the continuation of our close working relationship with the Task Force. 

3. In 1975. the Sf/ciety published its Irmer City Valuation Study. The study 
was done with the cooperation of HUD and had as its purpose an exa mi nation 
of the considerations and techniques which had been applied to the estimat' 
of value of inner city proi>erties for .subsidized housing programs. We bel; 
that this cooperative has made a major contribution by delineating some of i.; 
factors which continue to affect the difficult problem of valuation in certain 
urban areas. 

4. Over the past several years, the Society has continually discussed with 
nUD various alternatives available for educating HUD personnel in the most 
advanced appraisal techniques available. We have given, at no cost, our educii- 
flon materials to a minority appraisal organizatix)u whose neeils became known to 
lis at a nu^etiiig in your office. The Society \\-as instruuumtal in |)romotiug mem- 
bership for that orgauizatiiui in the Xortli Amcrii-au Appraisal Conference. We 
have offered complimentary registration to members your staff at our annual 
meetings. Mr. Sumpter of your staff will be attending' our meeting in Denver 
later this month. 

In short, Mr. Secretary, we are proud of the record thi?t the Siv^iety has mad? 
ill working with your olfice during the past severfil years and wc publicly 
renew our pledge to you here to c(mtin\K^ that cooperation. We offer to you and 
your staff, our assistance and guidance as you work to assure sound appraisal 
practices as one aspect of providing equal opportunity liou'u'ng to all Americans. 

I would now like to address my remarks to the n?r«re and scope of the 
appraisal process as it applies to a. residential propert.v. 

An appraisal \r> sought because the client has a decision to make. The appraiser 
cannot perform properly unless he understands fully what that decision is. 
This indicates the purpose and proper approach to take. 

The appraiser should n(Jt advise or participate in the decision. He is not an 
advocate. The appraiser simply reports his value conclusion, with necessary 
supporting data and analysis. 

An appraisal is an • bjective. dispassionate report of uiarkt't facts. 

His conclusions an- based upon profe^r-onal judgment only. The appraisal 
report should be a complete, self-containea docuin^nt which can stand alone (ui 
its own merits. 



A proper appraisal is a supported estimate of market -aluc. 

The appraisal process is an orderly program of acquisition, classification, aral- 
ysis. and interpretation of all data, through which the three indicati>!Wis of value 
are developed, and which are then reconciled into a final conclusion of value 
base<i upon which a report is written. 

Three Approaches to Value. *A' is Market Dnta Approach which consitlers 
sales and market data of comparable property. Also known a? Din'ct Sales Com- 
parison Approach. 'K' is the Cost Approach which considers reproduction cost 
less depreciation. is the Income Approach which ineasures value !>ased on the 
productivity or earning capacity of the property. Also known as Gross Rent 
Multiplier Analy.sis. 

Cost is the summary oi expenditures necessary to ci^ale a thing. 
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Price is tJie amount of coodi? anU servicoj:. i>r oommoditios (ia or economy- 
imuu'v) paid or a^kiHl fi)r a rhin^. 

Value ii? thi' relarunishij) lietweoii a rliiii^ dcsirod und a iu>reiitiai purchaser. 

The priuriple (»f suhi^ritution is rhar in> itersou is justlfieil in paying more for 
a piece of property than that aiiu»uiit with whieh ht» cau produce a proi>ert.v of 
equal advautaj;es and disiidvanta;ret; witliout iiiulue delay. 

Market Value i*: the highei?t price iu reruis i>f money which a property u'ill 
briii)^ iu a coujpctirivc and oi>cn market uuder all couditious reuuisire to a fair 
sale, the buyer and the seller, each acting prudently. kno\vled?eal)ly and assum- 
ing the price ii> not aflTeetetl hy nndue slimuins. 

Implicit in this delinition is rJie consuunnution of a sale as of a ^jpeclfied date 
and the passing of title frf)ui .seller to buyer under conilitious whereoy : (1) Buyer 
and seller are rvpicull.v nn»rivared: iii) horli parties are well infi>rnied and n*ell 
advised, und euch acting iu \vhar he cmisiders his (>wn best intercsr ; u reason* 
able time is allo\Vcd for exiH^snre in the oiK'n market: (4) payment is made in 
cash or its tnpuvalent : l.'i) financing, if any, is on teruis generally available in 
the commuuit.v at the si>ccihed tlate and t.vpienl for the pr<'tK>rry tvi>e in its 
hicale: and lU) tlu» price represenrs u nornml considerarion for the proi>erty 
sold unaffected by sjHH-ial fiuuncing aaHMuits undA»r Terms, services fees, costs, 
or credits iucurretl in the transaction. 

In valuation analysis, '"loearion" is ;iu economic coucept. even though the loca- 
tion can he dejscribed in physical and legal terns. The economic cha met eristics 
of urban reiil estate that make up its locatioii are: 

ImrnohUitij, — This means that the services of the real estate must be produced 
and enjoyed at a particular spot, or not at nil. together witli the fact that its 
immobility umke;i urban real estate especially sensitive to the market forces of 
its innjUHliate surroundings. 

Con.^ttnit i'h(infji\ — "With cities .and neighlM>rli(MKls under constant pressure to 
change. becaiiM* of the dynamics of urban growth and development, the charac- 
teristics of ;i loratjtui an* in a continuing stan* of llux. This emphasizes particn- 
hirly the importance of background and area a du lysis iu evaluating a IcK'ation 
for appraisal puriM>ses. It also umlerseores the critical necessity to forecast 
market conditions in nmking any appraisal. 

The choice of romnuniity and neighborhood is tiften more likely to be a con> 
scions dec'ision. P*or the famil.v seeking bousing, schools., churches, shopping fa- 
cilities, reputation of the area a/ul similar factor.s enter into the decision at this 
level. Our neighhorho^^d will api>ear more desireable because of the school dis- 
trict, or bccaMsp ir is a given church parish. Counounity services and taxes also 
influence the decision. 

The detinition of uiarket value itself rKpiires carefn* examination and analy- 
sis of rlie nmrket in which the property 1km ug appraisr is found. The proi>erty 
is supiK>sed to b** exposed on Wn^ oikmi mjrkct. and tin* transaction is assumed to 
rake phii e ns a'; open market, arui's lt»iigih transfer. Hoth bu.ver and seller are 
presumed tt» bave information aliont tlu^ market. Tbo pioijerty is assumed to 
sell wirhin the u:-rU)al turuoVi*r period for pr<»iH'rtics of its type on tho nmrket 
in (jnestion. as fd' the dare (jf (lie appraisal. 'J'ln- ceouomie, social and political- 
legal influences operaUmr in rhr marker as of rha: <hirc will udlMcncetlie altenm- 
tive uses to uliich the proj>erty can h*> put. and hvur-e its Highest and I'.est Use. 
\'alue is csriniared iu r«'rms ttf 1 Ugliest and Bc^t Vse as of riie dare of rhc ai> 
praisal AH of rlu-se ingredients iu rhc dfJiuiriou of luarket value rcfpiire un 
jv;\'areness lif market conditions, and itieir jJiflueucc o?i *^hc valii<' of residential 
real t^srare in general as well ;i< on rhc vnluf* of rhc sul >c: projx^rty in particular. 

The appraiser, {hereforo, uiusr appr<^»acb rbc «'St;:h;.'ion of value of the snb- 
jeet prr)pfTry in a sysrciuatie. aual.vrical 'vay !o bo suie -hat the requirements of 
tlu- ( (rucopt of marker vabie are i: "t. This invfdves i\n identitieatiofi of the ma.jor 
elements to be nnalyj'.ed. 

Tbr Appropriare Market ."^egnu'ur ^ sub-iuarker I— What is in fact rlu> market 
< or sid>-ina rker ) \\ irliiM whirh rhe ^ubjccr jiropcrty is locato<l? What kinds of 
j>roiK»rtie.s are competitive with and comparabU' with ri»e sv.>:jrctV Wliere are 
these propcrries loeared? Whar is rlir <»n"e<'tive geog-"tv. raiige of prr»perties 
uhieh ran eOVctively compete wirh the subjcety Ir. .\ jJjuIs of rypieally in- 
formed buyers, whar are rhe important characr*'risri;r. i property which will 
make it a reasonable alrennitive to the subJverV In ofh^ v ivords. how far afield 
does one go in establishing snbstitntabilityV ir is in thost ■ ''-ms that the character 
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and the geographic ar*^a of the market in which the subject is located can be 
identified. 

In addition, the suhjecj property is located within the political houndarie:. 
of a eommu/jity. Finally, there i-s; the neighborhood, which exerts direct in- 
fluence on tht' value of the subject property. These must he carefuliy identified 
because it is within this framework that substitrte proiwrties must he found. 

The market, the forces of the market, and market value are all considered 
through the eyes of the typically infttrined purchaser in that market as of the 
date of the appraisal. It is therefore necesrsary to identify who and what the 
typical purchaser most prol>ably will be. 

What are his desires and tat^tesV AVhat is his income level, his employment 
status, and his fauiily status V In other word.-, to what kind of individual vv'ill 
this pr 'perty most probahly appeal V What are his economic, social and demo- 
graphic characterist^-s':' These factors nmst be ascertained before the appraiser 
can begin to e.stimalv ' le market valne of the .'inbject property. 

Past sales are vaiiie indicators and only important as bases for judgement, 
or as tests to weigh snhstit utioius for the snhject property. The transacted proper- 
ties are no longer available in the market. The buyers and sellers, as a rule are 
no longer in the current market. Their real estate needs have already been satis- 
fied. It is very unlikely that the purchaser in a transaction will immediately 
sell the property at tht» s;inie price as was paid unless there is change in the 
buyer's needs, desires, or other circumstances. Therefore, greater significance 
attaches to the prices likely to bo paid than to prices already paid. 

The data transactions of past sales, incorrectly designated as comparable 
sales, used in the compari^nn do not necesrsarily control the value of the sub- 
ject property. The individual characteristics of data properties involved with 
their nndtitlide of circumstances are not possilde to condition physical or eco- 
nomic relationship to the subject property. Xo two properties are ever alike in 
physical condition or sold under similar market conditions. Consequently, the 
mechanics of comparison hi?C(niie faulty. Vjiriables such as time, location, xonin^r 
physical chjiracteristics. act'ess. utilities, etc. are tO(j diverse to idealize in mai, 
ageable form a direct comparison. Tin* heavy reliance on "comparahle sales 
in the appraisal practice i.»roduc-ed a strong implicati(»n that if the sahject 
property was offered for sale under conditions <pr circumstances like the so- 
called comparable properties, it would sell for this mathematically computed 
figure. 

The logic of comparison lies in the inquiry of value as to what price the sub- 
ject property would command in the present nmrket in the light of the pa.^t 
sales. 

Contrary to common belief, the principle forces which contribute to the value 
of a property are not only the past sale transactions or the price paid for simi- 
lar properties, but the potential .s'ales. <:-ompetition. scarcity of supply, significant 
economic changed, environing circumstances and influences, i.e.. junk yards, loca- 
tions and trends surrounding a property of the subject size and type. 

The rationale of the buyer and seller is to get the market facts about the sul>- 
ject property, weigh the past market behavior, decide on market tendencies, 
develop the decision* then take action to effect the sale or decline the purchase. 

Cntil one realizes that value is a function of (uie's mind — he cjninot really 
understand the appraisal process. This is one of the biggest stumbling blocks 
for nianv would-be appraisers who Have been trained as engineers, architects, 
or the like who beUeve that cost ahme makes value. It is difficult for thes(> 
people to understand that things n»ally are worth only what someone will pay 
for them; not what it might cost to reproduce thcni— or what <tne actimlly did. 
pay for them. 

Likewise; until the appraiser is morally convinced that his job is to mirror 
the market with the utmost objectiv ity and candor, he will never be a profes- 
sional apprai.^er no matter how profound *s his training. To "appniise"* ir^ to 
"form an opinion of value." If the appraiser does not express his real opinion, 
but modifies it to please someone, or if he expre.s.<es a prejudice, he is not ''ap- 
praising" he is "advocating." 

But value itself is an opinion, and "market values^' are composite jiidgiuont 
of all buvers and sellers. The measure of market valne is not a s:mp!e scanning 
of a ticker tape. Kvery piece of real property whether a cattle ranch in Ploridr 
or a sandwich lease in SSeattlc is unique. 
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TUe concerns of the iii>i)raiser are ax follows ■ 
thram,r?K.,'i't"r^-~'^"l •'"'i'.l'^ '^'^ •■^'^"■^ have unquestioned confidence in 

m pX"" r^to' tn;^:;^/ruc;' o'^nu "-^ appraiser 'le^'ing 

Professional apprni.-sers jiclvnowledge * 
tbut many „ropert.es .inforf.matd.v are not i„ conu-liancl witb provniii.,'^ eXs! 



I u vei 'h „ '"^'■■^ " IToperty valuation report-ouner-seller 

>■ ., V. u l"^- ^'""'^ "'unici.ahty or couiity-hi.ve a right to expect and relv 
ot. a ^ a nation reiKjrt th..t retiect.s current code co.nplianw ^ ' " 

Also priire.-'sumal appraisers recogniee- 

..vIt.^ ^^^^^ •''^'■'^■^ ^"^'^^^ compliance, gnitluated levels of cado Pn,n 

iPiilfg^iiii 

\ n3'n/'.'''''''''''M';'','~'^r"'''''"' «"i>n<l"'>»'ent, vandalism and -burn-outs" 
tl^t^J^h^rlV'^ [''^'"'"''"W'' •''"""S-^ ■••'>" f'fro income in a 

W rcfler t 3 ? ! "r*; ""x'i'i""--- '"»■ appraiser has a respoasi- 

"II tj to reflect any, .irciii anoes which niav affect vilue. 

f,. .", . "lajority of those wli„ hm property do not have the cash 

. I-.rchas,. without some a.-sist.-.ncv. I,i the c i4 whore the povernn ""t has 

Is ' 'ro^':,;;''/'"','""^'^--' "-"•^ "--^ price.' i,^e"^^;;j ,n. 

nitt" t1,„ , . , """-'Kago discounts have developed which increase the price 
odor Thi.- is a common practice in the 

CIS •• T^^^ .-very held. Often we hear the .piesfion. -How niu'h off for 

cash. The appraiser must know and he al.le to weigh the .•oltnne of sales in •, 
given area in relation tr, the .lownpaymeut to tlie proiuTtv^f tCpr ce has been 

eau.- rlLn ■^'"■■^ i"->ivi.l"al from Hving out 'he 
equuy. tnen .•ibatidoninj? the property. 
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l ike you. we in the Society of K?al Estate Appraisers hax^ been concerned 
wltii the problems of fnir he using and equal cpportunity. U'e stand ready to 
join with you in tht* development of viable solutions to these problems. 

Like you, we beiieve ^hat an independent professional appraisal process is 
crucial to achieving these solutions. 

In short, we oee our ol)lig:ation to insure that the standards of appraisers will 
enable them to carry out their professional lespoasibilitles in a manner con- 
sistant both with truthful reporting r.nd with the natioi al pcHcy of wiual 
opportunity in housing, li is in this spirit tliat the profession ofters its 



National Coxgbess foe CoiiMXJxrrr Eco:^om:c Vz^rsLo^Mzyr, 

Waahitiffton, D.C, Sepiemher IS, 1976. 

Hon. Thomas Ashley, 

Chairmatir Sul>commitf€B on Sousing and Community De^/^lopmeni, Raydum 
House OSice Building, Washington, D,C, 
Dear Mr. Chaibm.vx ; In connection with your hearings on the National Com- 
mission on Neighborhoods legislation, H.R. 14756, 1 felt that you should ha^e the 
latest information on Community Development Corporations. While I realize that 
we were not, witnesses during those hearlng-s, the concept of Community Economic 
Development, and Community Development Corporations is very important to a 
discussion of revitalization and development of the economies of our nation's 
neighborhoods. 

in brief. Community Development Corporations (CDC*s) are corporations 
formed as holding company conglomerates by members of a low-income neighbor- 
hood, with the profits and benefits of ownership and control returning to the 
people of the community. CDC/s are funded in part by the Office of Economic 
Development, Community Services Administration, and enjoy the training and 
assistance mechanisms of the many members of the Community Economic 
Development movement. 

CDC's have been fantastically successful in terms of delivering results for 
each of the scarce development dollars given to our low-income neighborhoods. 
Most of this success comes from two of the integral parts of a CDC ; the use of 
Free Enterprise as the basis for a development and assistance program* and a 
lack of large amounts of governmental intervention in the normal workings of 
the CDC, despite intensive governmental evaluation and oversight- 

CDC's have a place of growing imp<^rtance in the neighborhoods of America. As 
the only section of the anti-poverty movement which is growing creatively and 
effectively, CDC's promise to improve the lives of many of the inhabitants of our 
low-income neighborhoods, while providing products, services, and benefits in the 
teat senses of the American economic system. 

As the president of the trade association formed by members of the Community 
Economic Development movement, the National Congress '^o - Community Eco- 
nomic Development, I would appreciate your consideration or the concept of the' 
CDC as a revitalization mechanism for our neigbhorhoods. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have on this matter. 
Sincerely, 

PhU-ip a. LoPbesti, Preaident. 
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URBAN HOME OWNERSHIP CORPORATION 

4 Tax Excmpf Fouitdation idJ Eaa 42nd Street, Ao«' YorK S. t. JOQJ 7 

September 16, 1976 

Honorable Thomas L. Ashley, chajrman 
£ui>coonixttee on Uousivig and Conaunity Devt^loLP-nc 
United States House of, Reprasentatives 
Washington, C, 20515 

Dear Mr. Ashleys 

;,n^ ^^IJS^S^^w''^ ^ detailed presentation of the policies 
^r^.H^^^?^^^^*^ "" -'^^ ^« required to no.int an effective 
renauiiitation and neighborhood preservation program on 
the national level, it vould be a xa;Jor program — 
designed to reach a volume of 200,000 rehabilitated aPart- 
ia6nt units a year. *^ 

I would like to stress that I have developed this 
presentation on ray own as a private citizen, and not in 
oy capacity as president of the Urban Home ownership 
corporation. However, the presentation is based i;i large 
«f^^2^® °° learning experience I gained as president 

or UHO ana m association with oy colleagues there. This; 
is particularly true of such important nev ccncspts a< 
r^h^S^^'^T^f? ^" ^Pa^tment dwellers and -in-occupincy- 

rehabilitation, both of which are discussed at length in 
the attached Qocumenf;, 

rsf 5^^* ^f"*', * °* document to Chairman Reuss 

Of the House BanXing, Currency, and Housing Committee 
I wanted you to have a copy and v/ould value any reactions 
you I7.ight have. I, of course,, would be delighted to answer 
any questions or explain elements of the presentation more 
fully if you desire. 

Sincerely, 

y^-i^^f^ /Scyt^^^L..,^ 

Robert T, Bonham 
President 

Enclosure 
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A PROPCSAli FOR 
A NATIONAL PilHABlLlTATIGN HOUSING 
PROGRAM 



A NATIONAL NEIGHBORHOOD RE. ABlLlTATI'v; 
AND 

PRESERVATION ?oA^: 



We now have on the order of 25 million apartments in 
the United States which have a current value of more than 
$500 billion. Common sense says that this magnitude of in- 
v'tiitment should be pro-ecred and not wasted. It is equally 
plain that much of it is now being wasted. 

There is not now/ nor has there ever been/ a workable 
pr-^gram under which apartment buildings could be rehabilitated 
when age and obsolence require it. The most ambitious effort 
to date was introduced in 1970 by George Romney/ then the 
Secretary of the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
It was called "Project Rehab." Some 20,000 aparunent units 
were rehabilitated under this effort^, and a great deal has 
been learned from that experience. When compared to needy 
however, "Project Rehab" was only a small start that was ended 
abruptly with President Nixon's freeze on government housing 
programs imposed in January of 1973. 



1 



What Is the Need? 
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Aoartment buildings require, on the average, a major 
rehabilitation roughly every 30 to 35 years. This vould cean 
an average annual output o£ approximately 750,000 rehabilitated 
units less an estimated 150,000 which, for all manner of reasons, 
should or could not be salvaged. Thus, the national target 
for all apartment rehabilitation should be 600,000 units- per 
year- Compare this to the current national output of less 
than 25,000 units this pace will rehabilitate existing apart- 
ment stock once every 800 years. 

Perhaps even more devastating than the monetary loss, is 
what the progressive decay of buildings means to the families ' 
occupying them. In the absence of a sound housing program that 
permits and encourages the rehabilitation of apa-tment buildings, 
whole neighborhoods — like people — v/ill grow old and die. 
These structurally sound buildings lose their appeal. Th 
ore underwired for today's living patterns; thei plumbing increas- 
ingly dovrilops leaks that damage the tenant's personal property 
as well as causing ceilings, walls and tiled areas to visibly 
deteriorate; elevators break down too often; windows leak; there is, 
heat failure; kitchen equipment is outdated and worn; there 
are no trash chutes for waste disposal; and cviJi. the exteriors 
become bleak with grime, crumbling entryways and destroyed land- 
scaping, Tho families able tc ?.eave soon do; the rest suffer. 
Replacement families tend tc be these with no alternatives. 
Ultimately, the process of decay results in abandoned buildings, 
street crime, a high incidence of fires, juvenile gangs, drugs. 
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And public cissistance to pay to move families to the next 
neighborhood which usually is already on this same downward 
path* 

As the process of neighborhood decline approaches its 
final stage, the tax base erodes. At the same time, public 
expendicures increase to deal with higher crime rates, drugs, 
abuse, more fires, school vandalism, broken and destitute 
families, and i»ll the other aspects of poverty, chaos and hope- 
lessntiss - 

This Ii-any is nr,-: zu attempt to say anything new; it in 
all tioo wull known and documented* It is simply the preamble * 
to a conclusion. 

It does not have to happen this way, bat it will most 
assuredly continue to be true in neighborhood after neighbor- 
hood, Jity after city, and soon, suburb after suburb, unless 
and until there exists an c^dequate program for th« rehabilitation 
of: sound apartment buildings which is commensurate with the 
inventory of these structures* 

Past efforts at rehabilitation were *>redoininantly concen- 
trated on housing the poorest urban dwellers. This resulted ' 
in economic ghettos that concentrated the most handicapped fam- 
ilies in relatively small projects which ali too often did not 
result in a v table or attractive? ; , ^-jhborhood. These were 
"production oriented" rehabi litu e^^on projects sine.-- the subsidy 
was paid to produce units with below market rents. Basically, 
they supplemented the capacity of public h ing projects. 
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Other housing programs attempted to avoid creating thes*3 
ecoriomic ghettos by providing poor families with one foirm 
or cUiother of a housing allowance on the preiAist that such 
fam;LXies could then afford to live in still viable areas. 
Howe aver, thesa extra "housing" dollars have had little or no 
eff€*ct on stemming the ^Jecline of any neighborhood because 
theire is no program under which financing is available to 
rehal^ilitate the structures within it. These latter were 
per5ional support programs. 

The policies recommended below are designed to employ 
el€iments of both the production-oriented subsidy and personal - 
support assistance in such a way 

that large , aging neighborhoods are re j uvena^ed 

before chaos and mass flight; and 

that adjacent, badly deteriorated areas are salvaged 

and rebuilt into stable, viable neighborhoods. 

At some point a second, unsubsidized program to encourage 
and finance rehabilitation on a large scale in even better 
neighborhood areas will be required. It is probably best to 
defer this until the rehabilitation industry has grown enough* 
to meet the goals of the more urgent subsidy program outlined 
here. 

II 
Goals 

This prograiri is intended to make possible the rehabilita- 
tion of approximately 200,000 apartments per year in already 
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aged, run-down areas which are occupied predominately by low 
and moderate income families. 

It calls for federal legislation creating a new federal 
program to achieve this goal, based on the provision of mort^ 
ga<ie insurance and a mortgage interest subsidy (in the manner 
of Section 221d3) , authorization for a series of ancillary 
grants to assist various elements of the process, a strong 
productivity orientation on the part of the U.S. agency manag- 
ing the program, and several new, but tested, policy concepts. 
All of these points are elaborated in later sections of this 
document. 



Listed below are seven policy changes, or new approaches, 
which are required to achieve a major neighborhood preservation 
and rehabilitation program. 

' 1. Make major use of * in occupancy' rehabilitation, 

2. Provide for 'home ownership' in one third or more 
of the rehabilitated units. 

3. Provide incentives to retain existing leadership 
in each neighborhood. 

4. Undertake large area programs, not vest pocket projects 

5. Encourage large scale, fully professional, non-profit 
sponsors to enter the field by providing them with a six per 
cent fee within the mortgage to cover their costs. 

6. Provide separate grant funding for relocation, 



III 



Key Policy Changes 
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vacany retention, traininii^ and research? provide revolving 
funds for options in * in occupancy* projects. 

7. Provide for rapid, quality processing by the government. 
Each of the above seven policy changes xs further elabora- 
ted upon, including a detailed statement of the sub-policies 
or procedural requirements to implement each/ in Section VII. 

But first it is important to define some of the terms used 
above, and to demonstrate the crucial nature of some of the 
newer policy concepts and their interrelationships. That is 
the task of Part IV. 

IV 

The Importance Home Owner shij> and 
"In-Occupa ncy " Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation (or rehab) is undertaken in two situations: 
•*gut-rehab, " and " in-occupancy rehab.** Gut rehab involves a 
vacant building. The contractor "guts" or removes every thing 
in the interior that is to be replaced before he starts rebuild- 
ing. In-occupancy rehab involves a building that remains from 
50 per cent to 80 per cent occupied d.uring the rehabilitation 
proc:ess. By concentrating all the remaining tenants in one 
portion of the building, the contractor obtains completely 
vacant, vertical lines of apartments from the basement to the 
top floor. In these empty lines of apartments the contractor 
removes what is to be replaced, and then rehabilitates the 
vertical line of apartments. Typically one-fourth of the 
vertical lines are rebuilt at a time in a ten-week cycle. 
Tenants from the second quarter of the building are then moved 
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into the finished apartnents, and their vacated apartjnents 
are rebuilt; and so on until the job is finished. 

In'^occupancy rehab may sound complicated, but in one 
major test it proved to t)s nearly as fast as a gut rehab, 
and it avoided massive relocation problems (and costs) . In- 
occupancy rehab was developed for use in buildings erected in 
the 1920 's or later which need considerably less reconstruction 
than older, abandoned buildings, and in buildings which do not 
require a new floor plan- However, its total success is assured 
only when the tenants could purchase their finished apartment 
as part of a co-operative, i.e. home ownership. 

The purposes and values of in-occupancy rehab are as 
follows : 

1. Hehabilitation can be undertaken in an area at a 
much earlier date than is the case when abandonment begins. 
Thus, more of a neighborhood remains; many of the more econom- 
ically mobile families still remain? more and better commercial 
operations are still there; fewer very low income families 
that can barely cope are concentrated; schools are not yet a 
disaster; gangs are limited in number or absent; street crime 
and drug abuse are at a tolerable level, and public services 
function* , 

2. Sponsors can buy more "as is" value for fewisr dollars. 
That is, rehab costs can b« reduced by more than the addition- 
al cost of the better buildings, 

3. The large upsurge of fires and attendant hazards which 
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abandonment brings is prevented. 

4. The disruption to the community which complete 
relocation brings is at least 75 per cent reduced, 

5. There are from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the units 
occupied tiie day the project is completed which means "rent up" 
problems almost never exist. 

6. Training of occupant families both for living in the 
completed unit and for operating the co-op corporation can 
begin well before the project is completed. 

7. Current tenants get deeply involved in the process 
which develops a real sense of ownership. 

8. Tenants can and are consulted about many items of 
finish which make the apartments more attractive to them. 
This includes lobby treatment, color schemes, laundry rooms, 
security devices, a meeting room, and even brands of kitchen 
appliances . 

9. Finally, and most important, the problem of neighbor- 
hood preservation is dealt with before families are forced to 
choose between chaos and squalor on the ont; hand and fleeing 
on the other. 

The more traditional "gut" rehab process is limited in the 
rate at which it can be undertaken by the number of units avail- 
able in already vacant and abandoned buildings. This is not a 
huge number even in a city like New York. The reason the stock 
of abandoned units does not rise is that: so many are destroyed 
largely as' a result of fires and demolition by city officials 
to eliminate the hazard they present. 
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Gut rehab can of course be employed in badly deteriorated 
buildings that are still occupied provided the sponsor can 
find relocation resources elsewhere or develop his ovm by 
first rehabilitating an already vacant building. 

Interviews with knowledgeable persons indicate that there 
are not enough vacant buildings and relocation sources to per- 
mit the development of a program of 200,000 units per year 
using only gut reHab- 

The rate at which in-occupancy rehab can be developed is 
primarily limited only by the number of large scale developers 
available. For any given sponsor, the vacancies that develop 
in a bailding after an option to purchase is arranged and be- 
fore construction is started will, within a year, permit the 
number of his projects to multiply so rapidly that relocation 
ceases to be a limiting factor. 

"Homeownership" in apartment buildings means either a 
cooperative or a condominium. Either mode provides the family 
with a "piece of the turf." The importance of this becoming 
a realistic alternative to renting can not be overstated. 
Nationally, home ownership now approaches 65 per cent. In 
older apartment buildings the percentage is less than 1 i^er cent. 
The era of the absentee landlord has declined everywhere but 
persists in the poorer areas of our cities. 

It is important to stress the crucial relationship between 
home ownership and in-occupancy rehab. A few rental projects 
tried the in-occupancy process, but found that they could not 
count on overcoming tha long growing animosity of tenants 
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toward the landlord. Since the sponsor, who is also the 
landlord, is expected to make a profit, enough tenants found 
him fair game by refusing to move temporarily to another 
apartment, feeling that they should receive monetary rewards 
for all the inconveniences they experienced which construction 
in occupied buildings inevitably causes. 

'•-"hen, however, the temporary moveout was to permit "their" 
apartment to be completely redone, they not only moved and 
accepted all the other inconveniences of dust, dirt, machinery 
in the halls, L,ut many of them helped organize and schedule 
the movement and even volunteered to actually pack and move 
the infirm or incapacitated. 

In nearly 1200 apartment units in eight different projects 
there was never a holdout, not one lawsuit, nor a single case 
of an extra payment to anyone. 

It is important to stress that the combination of home 
ownership and in-occupancy rehabilitation will require that the 
private sector sponsor groups (which will actually execute and 
manage the completion of the projects) include a substantial 
number of non-profit organizations as well as profit-oriented 
sponsors. The reason is that non-profit organizations are more 
suited to the home ownership, in-occupancy method because of 
the necessity of working closely with tenant groups over a sub- 
stantial period of time. 
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This in turn requires that measures be introduced which 
will make it possible for strong, professional non-profit 
grout>s to participate in the program, and to encourage the 
development of more such groups. The main requirement here is 
the inclusion of a six per cent fee as part of tht mortgage to 
cover the overhead costs of the non-profit. 

V 

The Process in IHne Steps 
There are nine key requirements, or steps, leading up to 

the point at which actual construction can begin: 

1- Pre-select qualified sponsors who can meet empirical 

standards, at least two of which are of fundamental importance: 

a) An "on-going" sponsor as opposed to one only 
interested in a single project, a small area, 
or a particular neighborhood, 

b) A sponsor capable of reaching an output of 
1,000 or more rehabilitated apartment units per 
year, year in and year out, within three years 
of selection. 

2. Pre-select areas which encompass at least a definable 
neighborhood. Any ghetto-type area should include the near- 
ghetto surroundings and all stable, but aging, areas adjacent. 
The appropriate local jurisdiction should be required to provide 
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for rent decontrol of any structure to be rehabilitated and 
should provide that real estate taxes not exceed ten per cent 
of occupant payments; larger local taxes would be a windfall 
to the cities while smaller taxes would be asking th^ cities 
to subsidize the projects at a time most cities are in no 
position to do so. 

3. Either waive environmental impact statements (those 
produced to date appear useless) or require them to be pre- 
pared by the goverranent as a part of the p^e-selection process. 

4. Provide each sponsor with a 'set-aside* of apartment 
units equal to the anticipated ability of that sponsor to place 
units unoer construction, A set-aside means that the sponsor 
is assured by the government: t before he incurs all of the costs 
of preparing a series of rehabilitation projects, that he can 
develop an agreed-upon production volume provided only that 
the sponsor prepares and submits applications that meet all 
criteria for rehabilitation. Without ..thCset-aside, th^ 
sponsor would be asked to take an unacceptable risk ^- that 

an otherwise acceptable i^roject will not be approved for lack 
of adminjtstrative or legal authorization when he has invested 
all of tne costs needed to prepare a project application, 

5. Assign all (or the rppropriate portion) of a pre- 
selected area (s) to only one sponsor in keeping with the 

* set-aside* that the sponsor has merited. The number of likely 
projects in an area should exceed the . sponsor * s set aside, 

6. Pre-approve flexible acquisition cost ranges in each 
area assigned to a single sponsor. Numbers 5 and 6, taken 
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together are the majot means needed to keep acquisition 
prices of existing structures at a reasonable market level 
and avoid windfalls to their current owners. 

7, He'^uire the sponsor to obtain the necessary archi- 
tectural, legal f and other professional help to submit complete 
applications to the government for each project located within 
his assigned area and within his set-aside. 

8, Insure prompt, quality government processing of each 
application for individual projects within 90 days. Current 
processing by hUD has become a quagmire. 

9, Initiate the rehabilitation' of each sub-project 
approved. 



To produce 3 progx-am of 200,000 rehabilitated apartment 
units per year, there will be neededs 

1. 80 sponsors each of which can produce 2500 units per 
year , or 

2. 200 sponsors who can produce 1000 units per year, or 

3. A mix of sponsor size between (1) and (2) above, 
which would require about 150 sponsors. 

Interviews with knowledgeable persons in industry and govern- 
ment indicated that (3) above, 150 sponsors, is achievable 
within a three-year program buildup period. This would mean 
that 50 sponsors each year would reach a production rate of 
at least 1000 units while those who did so early in the program 
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vould continue their growth toward the 2500 unit figure 
which was generally felt to be about the maxi-mum for a 
single, successful sponsor , 

The need has already been stressed for in^occupancy 
rehab which in turn is tied to home ownership and the need 
for large-scale non-profits. With one single exception, 
such sponsors have been effectively barred from previous 
rehabilitation programs because HUD would not allow them to 
recover their costs of operation except when they produced 
rental projects and coulJ sell a tax shelter just as the 
prof it-.TOtiva ted sponsors do. By establishing the recommended 
six per cent fee for fully professional non-profits, a large 
group of sponsors with success records in cities all over the 
country will be strongly attracted to this program. 

I'o achieve the recommended program mix of 60 per cent 
rental and 40 per cent homeownership, there will be a need for 
90 profit-motivated sponsors and 60 non-profits, RespoJises 
from interviews indicate that a substantial number of seasoned 
organizations exists in both categories. Housing rehabilitation 
has been a depressed industry, for reason of inadequate govern- 
ment programs. Nevertheless, there are organizations committed 
to it which have survived in the face of all of the disincen- 
tives of recent years. Also, there are both profits and non- 
profits with experience almost solely in new construction 
which would be extremely interested in participating if a 
viable rehabilitation program came into existence. 
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Enough such organizations exist to get the progreun off 
to a good start and up-to-speed at the levels rccocnoendGii for 
the first year. Moreover, past experience indicates that new 
organizations will form once it is known that a genuine market 
and a need for their services exist. Certainly, there is no 
shortage of talented individuals in the requisite fields of 
Eianagement, architecture, engineering, law, construction, and 
others. It will be an important policy for the government 
agency administering the program to encourage the development 
of such organizations in pace with the growth of the program. 

A second industry need is that of capable, large-scale 
general contractors. An interview with probably the largest 
and most successful firm in this field indicated that such firms 
probably cannot achieve an annual output of more than about 
6000 units each. Unlike new construction of high-rise buildings, 
rehabilitation does not lend itself to the detailed, computer 
programmed construction cycle which permits l-irge general 
contractors to virtually 'buy* out an entire project before it 
is begun. Most large "new construction" firms have not developed 
a rehabilitation arm or division in their companies because 
there has been no steady or sizable market that would make the 
costly build up investment worthwhile. A few lz\:^e 'new con- 
struction' firms undertook one or two rehab project;; by trying 
to use their present staffs who were not trained in rehab. 
Several felt they got 'burned,' i.e. lost money, on the other 
hand, responses from those interviewed pointed out that a fair 
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number of large-scale rehab contractors did develop rather 
quickly under "Project Rehab" when they thought a long-term 
program was underway. Most also felt that more than the needed 
capacity of general contractors would be developed by the 
large builders now in the field as soon as they could see a 
large program that would make their investment worthwhile. 
Thus it is concluded that qualified general contractors will 
be competing for contracts provided that program goals of 
something like 200,000 units per year are authorized by the * 
Congress, 

Despite the statements in this section about industry 
capacity, it is likely that in^occupancy rehab will not achieve 
the stated goal of 40 per cent of the units undertaken until 
the third year. There will need to be a "go slow" period so 
that large-scale non-profit sponsors can learn the intricacies 
of the people involvement (which "gut" rehab does not have) 
and similarly, general contractors will have to go slow until 
they become experienced in the differences which substantial 
occupancy causes them. In the' one case where eight projects 
(1200 units) of in-occupancy rehab were undertaken, all eight 
projects were finished on time and within the original mortgage 
amount. The conclusion is that the projects were different , 
but not really more difficult , 

A third industry need will be an adequate supply of 
skilled craftsmen available under wage rates; and working con- 
ditions which make large-scale rehabilitation possible. 
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There are encouraging signs in this direction such as the 
recent agreement of the New York City construction trade 
unions to a wage rate for rehab that is 25 per cent below 
that for new construction. There is every reason to believe 
that this will be accepted nationally. This should be pursued 
vigorously, with a careful review made of the Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage rates. 



To achieve large scale in-occupancy rehab, three new tools 
are needed: 

a) Separate, non-project, revolving funds which can 



be advanced to the sponsor of in-occupancy projects 
to acquire options on structures for up tcx -the number 
of units in the sponsor's total set-aside. These 
funds are repaid at mortgage closing, but would be 
declared grant funds it the project could not be 
initiated. 

b) Non-repayable grant funds should be advanced to 
in-occupancy sponsors to permit payment -to each 
optioned property owner of the funds needed to 
accumulate up to 20 per cent vacancies in the 
property by simple attrition. Grant funds for this 
purpose should be limited to the amount that would 
have been required to meet the provisions of the 
Uniform Relocation Act. 



VII 



Detailed Policy Procedural Requirement ' 



;v, Encourage Large Scale In-Occupancy Rehabilitation. 
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This is a key point for rapid and large-scale 
operations. By utilizing normal attrition during 
the lead time that it takes to process projects, 
most and sometimes all of the relocation needed 
to proceed is accomplished without forcing anyone 
to move. The experience of the one sponsor that 
tried this idea was that he achieved the needed 
20 per cent vacancy rate even in fairly stable areas. 
In contrast to relocation out of the building this 
process does not arouse community opposition; it is 
far less costly; it reduces lead time to the start 
of construction; and, it makes apartments available 
to which families can be relocated within the project . 

The sponsor that tried this idea could not always 
be sure why he obtained vacancies, but these are 
some of the reasons: families with illegal income 
(prostitution, drugs and thefts) would not stay in 
a federally-assisted project which rciquired them to 
file forms on the amount and source of their income; 
families contemplating retirement (such as return to 
Puerto Rico) did so rather than buy into a co-op; 
some families said they did not want to buy; some 
left when they secured jobs or were transferred to 
distant jobs; and finally, some did not wish to pay 
the somewhat higher monthly payment for the rehabil- 
itated unit especially those who were over income 
and thus faced with a surcharge. 
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The sponsor that used this technique also 
found that when one project was underway and another 
nearby was under option, he could use the accumulated 
vacancies in the optioned property as temporary re- 
location apartments for the ten weeks needed by 
families from the project under construction. There- 
by the sponsor increased the number of vertical lines 
that were being rebuilt in the project under construc- 
tion, insuring more rapid completion, 

c) Provide grant funds to in-occupancy sponsors for the 
temporary relocation of tenants "he ten weeks 
it takes to rebuild each linr This 
relocation is to other vacant f-m- ithin or 
adjacent to the project, often on tii same floor, and 
back again when the apartment unit is completely re- 
built. It is recommended that this be a fixed sum 

of $300. The sponsor pays it to the family if they 
move themselves or to contract movers if the family 
so wishes. Many tenants used this method as "sweat 
equity" to earn a major portion of their down payment 
to buy their apartiaent. This should be encouraged. 

d) The hazards of in-occupancy rehab are few, but should 
be noted: 

1. In order for an architect to prepare ^inal plans 
and specifications for a project, he needs to visually 
inspect all or nearly all apartments. To gain such 
access and to prevent wild rumors, the sponsor must 
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outline what is being done and why to the tenants. 
More importantly, the tenants want to know when it 
will all happen and how it will affect them. The 
sponsor must be extremely careful to give . conserva- 
tive time tables. When however, the one element the 
sponsor cannot control HUD processing time — ■ fails 
miserably to meet its time schedule, credibility 
problems can become severe. The breakdown in HUD 
processing and its repeated inability to act within 
the framework. it 'said it would created the single 
largest problem one sponsor had to overcome. When 
neither the sponsor nor the ^ \' tenant leaders could 
satisfactory^ delays, the ground- 

work was laid i,... ii,.:yative' leaders, i.e., those 
opposed to rehab, to emerge. Families literally 'threw 
up their hands in disgust at another boondoggle. The 
result was much greater difficulty in getting families 
to make the legal commitment to buy and to pay their 
down payments. it can take a long time to overcome 
these very negative effects. 

2.- Conditions within the walls are not always what 
the architect and contractor ejcpected. The time needed 
to correct a major surprise may force the temporary 
move of a tenant family to last longer than 10 weeks. 
Despite all the disclaimers that can be made before 
the family moves ^at, animosity develops especially 
if a major hoi .-i?^ happens to be involved-. 
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ij. Encourage Home Owner ship i n at Least One Third of the 
Apartment Buildings Rehabi litatgd Under This Program . 



a) Provide a fixed interest rate mortgage similar to the 
former Section 221d3 program (without the isurcharge) 
rather than a sliding scale interest rate based upon each 
family's income. Occupants felt strongly that everyone 
should pay the same price for identical apartments as they 
would for a tv set or automobile. Less than one per cent 
of low and moderate income families living in apartments 
have ever owned their own home. All of their knowledge 
comes from how the process works for the middle and upper 
classes. The imposition of payments geared to income, 
not the price of the home, is not comprehensible; the 
relatively higher income families, stroncflv iuel that the^ 
are being forced to subsidize the lowes - income families. 
0y absolutely limiting the? number of over-income families 
to a modest percentage of the units, the government can be 
assured that only aging, deteriorated buildings will be 
rehabilitated. As discussed in the next section- (C) / this 
avoids imposing an economic pennlty ot\ the very r,roup most 
needed to provide the leade -^^^ i-:r a u^table and ccircjractive 
neighborhood. 

b) Oown payments have been at twc: per cent for low and 

modera-te income families in p- ^vi.cu^s; , -rograms and this 
feature should be retained. i^'sngs^vr, -his still means 
down payments of from $600 V a ^.any, if not most, 
low 3:nd moderate income fam:. -^ss do nat: have access to such 
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sums in cash. Therefore,, they should be allowed to 
pay this gum in small monthly installments and all such 
funds Should be placed in a special reserve to help 
protect the project should unusual or unexpected costs 
be encountered. To do this, the present requirement that 
working capital funds (known as AMPO) be repaid by co-ops 
Should be abolished so that such funds can remain in the 
project as its working capital. 

c) The grant funds for temporary relocation within an 
in-occupancy project have a very effective, secondary use. 
Many families provided all the labor to move themselves 
Within the project'and back' to 'their' rebuilt apartment. 
The moving allowance was then converted into "sweat equity" 
towards their down-payment. This practice should be 
encouraged. 

d) Provide separate grant funding for up to three years of 
training for members of co-op and condominium corporations 
and especially for their Boards of Directors and Committee 
chairpersons. This training is essential to help insurV^ " 
long lasting successful projects since virtually none of 
the initial owners will ever have owned their cnm home or 
even lived in a home owned by their families. They must 
learn how to operate 'their' corporation. Because this 
training affects their home and the monthly operating costs, 
experience indicates their willingness to participate. 
Moreover, the training soon had'other affirmative "spill- over" 
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effects. As members learned how to function effectively 
in their housing organization, they were able to achieve 
other goals. Better police protection, and better street 
cleaning and removal of abandoned automobile hulks occurred 
because 200 families acting through 'their' spokesman 
were not as easily ignored as their individual complaints 
had been. A radical change in the climate with the local 
school was noted when dialogue was opened with school adniin- 
istrators and teachers. These, of course, are all part of 
what a stable neighborhood needs* 

e) Separate funding to provide assistance to individual 
families who cannot afford a two per cent mortgage payment, 
using either the existing Section 8 program or a rent 
supplement payment will be important* It should bfi> »uto- 
raatically allocated fcr the number of f amilies^ .el^-gible 

in an in-occupancy projec± and for up to 35 per cent of 
the number of apartments in every project, so that elderly/ 
azxd other very low? income families are not forced out: of 
tiiiair neighborhood. Uottring breeds community opposxrtion 
CiiicKer than a program ttiat can be labeled as coiimiuirity 
clearance. Both the best and the least aiale to pay should 
be encouraged to stay . 

f) Home ownership projects should be Limited to nonraore 
than 300 apartment units unless all thi^ apartments asie in 
one building. Low and moderate incom& fair.uJ.ies cannot be 
brought to believe that T:heir input, as owners, is significant 
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in large projects. The tendency is to treat the managing 
agent as the landlord, even though this is a self-defeat- 
ing attitude. Even; the larger middle-income projects 
have gotten out of hand from this syndrome. Co-op. .City 
in New York is a striking case. This limit is probably 
useful in rental projects as well since it helps to protect 
the government from massive defaults when peculiar circum- 
stances might dictate that only a small area is distressed. 

Provide Incentives to Retain Existing Leadership in Each 
Neighborhood . 

a) Permit up to 25 per cent of the tenants in an in-occupancy 
project to be "over-income" families without penalty. It is 
trrc leadciiiliii- fron:. t-nis groi^ of families that can make a 
:::::j£ighborhood worK.. Forcing tnem out is self defeating. The 
purpose of a neighbor hooc2. preservation program isrto develop 
a viable neighborhooii. !^is can only be done wrt-^iadequate 
leadership. It is tihrouQh leaders that ef forts ^acns made to 
organize to fight crnLme,, improve schools, obtaiii:_-a fair 
snare of sanitation servrrces, rebuild parks, etc^ The most 
likely group from which- ::rhis leadjersh^p can emecge is those 
who have developed theirr skills in other • fields . Current 
policies have the efiect^of driving these familiss out. 
Under Section 236, far example, some of the cunsnt families 
in a declining area are :required to pay "market ':rent. " 
This market figure vtill almost always be more triHn tne going 
rent in other parts. of the city for neighborhoods tbat are 
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Still stable, have good schools and reasonably safe streets. 
When faced with the prospect of paying more to remain in 
a less desirable neighborhood, most of these families depart. 
The need is. to stop and reverse this flight, not create dis- 
incentives for leadership families. 

b) A second policy is closely related and almost as impor- 
tant. Permit any in-occupancy family which falls below the 
maximum income limit for a period of five consncutiv.! yoai;. 
to be perpetually counted as within those income limits 

.Lie tiiey remain in the project. Again, the purpose is to 
develop a viable neighborhood. When a family improves its 
lot it is important that they not be penaliz*id for accomplish- 
ing what is the goal of the program. Like the early It^aders, 
tirose who emerge in subsequent years need to be retained, 
not penalized for their success. 

Current policies almost insure that buildings and then 
^jieighborhoods will become economic ghettos. Projects that 
cirre reduced to 100 per cent welfare families seldom survive 
for long, certainly not for the forty year life of a mortgage. 

Hental projects should be able to attract up to 15 per 
cent "over income" families for all of the reasons given 
3bove. It is not just the project that needs leadership, 
but the entire neighborhood. 

In addition, there is another small group which should 
be given every incentive to live in the neighborhood. 
These are the operators of any commercial space in any 
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rehabilitated building. Any operator of commercial space 
should be excluded from any income limits, aud not even 
be counted in the exceptions to those limirf^. This sirall 
group knows how to run a business. ""h i away 

the best group available for being ul . i» -vi 

balance sheets ahd operating statements, and .>w t ^>iexr, 
and finance community projects. Finally thpre is great 
need to maintain commercial operations if the goal is to 
preserve and improve a formerly declining neighborhood. 
Every incentive should be given to get commercial operators 
to live where they work. 

Undertake Lar^fe Area Programs, Not Vest Pocket Projects , 
a) Provide sponsors with set-asides equal to the number of 
apartment units each can reasonably be expected to put 
under construction. one year set-asides should be given 
to sponsors whose experience indicates a production rate of 
less than 200 units per year. Two year set-asides should 
be used for sponsors in the 200 to 400 unit production range 
and three year set-asides for those sponsors who can produce 
more than 400 units per year. Review set-asides quarterly 
and increase them whenever sponsor production warrants. 

The purpose of set-asides is the provision of a major 
incentive fox seasoned organizations to make the investment 
in growth which the program needs. Many sponsors lost money 
when they prepared projects which the Nixon freeze cut off. 
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in other cases* fewer projects were prepared than sponsor 
capacity would have permitted because HUD gave first prior- 
ity to using its Section 236 authority to new construction, 
t'^«:pecially to State and local Housing Finance Agencies, 
making it very difficult and uncertain at what level HOD 
would allocate Section 236 authority for rehabilitation. 
Set-asides are particularly important in in-occupancy 
programs since early options permit sufficient accumulation 
of vacancies by attrition. 

b) Pocus on thejuieeds of the large pre-Selected areas 
rather than insisting, as in the past, that each mortgagable 
project be a microcosm of the whole area» This should permit 
all commercial ::space to be at least minimally reconditioned 
in any structureiz-that is at least 50 per cent residential. 
It should permidtrrconversion of any residential portions of 
a building to commercial if the space is no longer sensible 
for residential -use . Commercial space should be viewed .in . 
the light of the. needs of the whole neighborhood, and not 
sub-project by sub-project so that facilities can be pro* 
vided for" chain type supermarkets, drugstores, and similar 
facilities which are often one of the mor^ important needs 
of low and modera:te income families, Pre-selected areas 
should encompass all adjacent blocks which contain predom- 
inantly low and moderate income families and aging apart** 
ment buildings (over 2 5 years old) so that preservation 
can be undertaken before chaos and tenant flight. 
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Large areas coupled with large scale sponsors will 
vastly increase the flexibility for sponsors to be able 
to meet all or most of the relocation needs of the program. 

Failure to secure timely rent decontrol and a fijced and 

fair real estate tax structure can result in bureaucratic 

and politically inspired impotence that can slow down any 

housing program as well as create conununity dissention. 

Encourage Large Scale > Fully Professional, Rehab Developers ^ 
Both ^?on -Prof its and Profits . ' 

a) Pre-select sponsors on the basis of criteria such as: 

!• einrtianence — do not use sponsors who are "one-shot" 
or only interested in a small area. 

2. Experience of the key executives in lacge-scale 
housing programs. 

3. Presence of an accredited lender willing to finance 
the' sponsor • s construction needs. 

4» Experience in the four vital areas: 

project development and government processing 
rehabilitation construction (or ability to retain 
and supervise general contractors who finish on 
time and within the original mortgage amount) 
management of completed low and moderate income 
housing 

sales experience if home ownership is involved 
i . An adequate accounting system 
6. Working capital 

b) Permit non-profit sponsors of co-op or condominium projects 
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a six per cent fee to cover their overhead costs since 
there can be no ta:t shelter sale of such projects. The 
fact that, with one exception, HUD has not allowed non- 
profits a fee has effectively barred them from this field, 
and therefore effectively barred home ownership and the 
more widespread use of in-occupancy rehab. This policy 
of HUD is counter-productive. There are many large, 
seasoned, non-profits in the low and moderate income housing 
field, but not in large scale rehabilitation. This is 
the key group for developing home ownership and expanding ^ 
in-occupancy rehab. In the one case where the fee was 
allowed by the Project Rehab program, the sponsor success- 
fully developed over 1200 units. 

c) To insure that non-profits are soundly-based and 
genuinely public-spirited, require each one to certify that: 

1. No member of its Board of Directors or key official 
owns any interest in any pre-selected developer, or 
general contractor or sub-contractor that has, or is 
sponsori. j or contracting for, construction work under 
the rehabilitation program. 

2. No member of the Board of Directors receives any 
fee or payment for his service other than actual ex- 
penses except that one such member can be an employee 
of the non-profit. 

d) The set-asides discussed earlier are a critical incen- 
tive for bringing in large-scale builders and developers 
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Vho, in the past, have avoided the rehabilitation 
specialty as not worth the investment it would require. 

a) The need for relocation grants falls into three parts: 

1. Grants for relocation equal to the cost of comply- 
ing with the requirements of the Uniform Relocation Act 
for all families that will be permanently relocated. 

2. Grants for the temporary relocation of tenants in 
an in-occupancy project. This can best be set at a 
fixed figure per family of $300. 

3. Grants for the relocation of commercial tenants if . 
they must leave the project or grant funds to cover all 
or a portion of their costs if their business has to 
shut down during the rehabilitation. 

The above grant funds are modest when compared to the write- 
down costs needed to redevelop an area by demolition. Moreover, 
it is accepted practice for public agencies to pay for relocation 
when urban renewal is required. Similarly, when an area is to 
be targeted for rehabilitation and preservation the costs should 
be borne by the public. Failure to provide for commercial 
tenants has been particularly hard on them and is counter-produc- 
tive in that many of these businesses fail just at the time they 
should be fostered as an Integral part of a strong, stable 
neighborhood. Finally, if this cost is included in the mort- 
gage, it distorts real housing costs and may even causa vital 
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areas in the conununity not to be rehabilitated because 
relocation costs would force minimum rents to be too 
high for the low and moderate families the program seeks 
to house. 

b) Grant funding should be provided for research in 
direct support of any major rehabilitation and preserva- 
tion effort. Research should begin as the program is 
launched and include topics such as: 

1. New technology to reduce co&ts especially with 
respect to the use of energy. 

2. Cost effectiveness of methods and techniques 
used by different sponsors. 

3. True costs of various levels of rehabilitation 
(complete, partial and cosmetic) versus the true 
cost of new construction when neighborhood facilities 
include streets, street lighting , schools , police ' 
and fire stations, utility extentions, etc, most 

of which are already available in rehabilitation areas. 

c) Separate grant funding for vacancy retention has 
already been discussed, as have grants for training 
tenants and their Boards of Directors and coraraittee chair- 
persons. 

Provide for Rapid, Quality Processing by the Government , 
a) Every mortgagable sub-project should be processed and 
either declined or a Letter of Feasibility issued v;ithin 
30 days. The subsequent Letter of Commitment should be 
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issued in even less tir. e. The utter failure of the 
government to process rapidly and effectively is 
probably the single most important reason that rehab- 
ilitation has yet to achieve a major role in our hous- 
ing programs. For a very short period after Project 
Rehab was launched, HUD did meet the 90-day standard 
that had been promised. Thereafter, it steadily grew 
worse until periods- of two years passed before a feasi- 
bility decision was reached.. No large and effective 
program can be mounted unless this handicap is eliminated. 

b) All processing should be by units organized solely 
for this purpose. HUD has so long concentrated on now 
construction, that staff assigned to do both rehab and 
n6w construction just never move the rehab projects. 

c) The government should emphasize the use of lending 
institutions and private professional help wherever 
possible in the processing chain. Pre-approved acquisi- 
tion price ranges for the large pre-selected areas would 
be one such instance. 

d) Special, central office teams should be established 

to insure timely local processing and appropriate staffing 
changes in local offices when processing deadlines arc 
not met. 

e) The emphasis in the program on productivity will 
require the creation of an information system which avoids^ 
the "nxambers game" and provides honest reports on program 
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progress which are intellifjent and consistent. 

f) There should be a statutory requirpment for the 

program to have a national advisory panel of distinguished 

citizens to provide for public participation, for regular 

evaluation of program proyress, and an "ombudsman" 

function. For these purposes, the panel should have 

its own small budget and staff. 



The proposal advanced in this document does not purport 
to "solve" the housing problem of the United States. Rather, 
it is addressed to one major component of a solution — the 
rehabilitation of multi-family dwellings — a component which, 
in retrospect, has been neglected to an almost unbelievable 
degree. 

In effect, this program will create a major new market. 
This means that it will create many new jobs at the same time 
that it is improving our housing stock and saving urban neigh- 
borhoods. These three achievements indicate that the cost/ 
benefit ratio for this use of taxpayers* dollars will be 
extremely hiyh. The major cost categories are familiar ones — 
mortgage loan guarantees, interest subsidy, and rent supplements. 
New cost categories are minor in size, such as for several 
categories of ancillary grants and expenses for a nation.jl 
advisory panel. Preliminary indications are that the totiil 
cost of the program will be very much in line with previour; 
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major housing efforts, bat ihct: the program wiU have a 
much greater payoff. 

What is new about tfc::-?rc=:iram Is substantiive in nature — 
tire very goaj. of the piroc:ra::r^:::r:rself , and the Tiew techniques 
' whiich are critical to tthc - ii^^nment. of that goal. Thssse 
tecteaiques include in-gcr-rrsac - rehabilitation, home-cwner^ ^ Ip 
fcrr spartment dwellers, ^ .^a.^"- lesigned to r: -l:^a*-r:ra-:iip 
Gl^Mr'.^.^ within the ?roj^:==:5-: -r -^i:er use of n:_-:z--pe,if^=:::.^ii=£iif«sors 
uRiSc^ conditions whizch ir- rE. . ^csible for-them to psrr • :::^ii:ate, 
para- Srr^lect ion of tar^^et^ ^ ^a-^, j.,:e-se lection or sponsi^r:^: .uz:^ 
se^iresides for them, .inc. ^r-'iex 

Those of these tschn. . .\i«ts..vnicli might seem radically new — 
sirbh as in-occupancy reha " -ifi^^^ arban home ownership for low- 
income families — have been tested and have to^n found 
to be successful. All of thcL techniques enumerated sscwe ar^ 
based on a learning experien^ — the experience of wurrking on 
the front-lines in the housir field and learning whsai: works 
and what does not, what is needed and what is not needed. After 
all of the false starts and inadequacies of the government 
housing programs of the present and recent past, it is time to 
put what has been learned to vorK in an effective framework. 

One final word of caution: in creating the legislative 
mandate for this program, it will be critical to give careful 
consideration to' influencing the manner in which the program 
is to be administered. The best-designed housing program in 
the world will have no chance of being effective if it is 
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adroinisterecd in the heavily iatifiAutrrT5'r::;r "rrd cisk at ai:^:c=jst" 
style Ttfhich has been prevaleiut isp «^ta^ iir^-^,:. adininistrantion 
of :the program must be stranqly C: iop: ::ii:«zzcrf grpductivii:^:y 
with every possible inc.mtive^ ^'-ne. >t^; -:3r)c^e33allifc in to ttes 
program to make sure tlL^z thi£ if ' 'ip x*s2-r , 
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HOUSE REPORT 94r~1600 AND THE REPORTED BH^L H.R. 
14756 REGARDING THE "NATIO^TAL NEIGHBORHOOD 
POLICY ACT" FOLLOW: 
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SdSeisi(m f | ^M><-.r 94-1600 



KATTOKAL XZIGHBOIEHOOD POUCT AC 



SiPTEMBEs.17. 19X6. — Comiir« ^^ttd to rommiittee of tiiie '^Smole Ecm?'^ on the 
Srate of txu ^.'aicm t^di^ordered to Ik* nprintasd 



Mr. Reuss, from the ConTTsinitteg^oiElBanking, Currency aud Housing, 
eumnitted the following 

KKPOKT 

to^i^Jier with 

[To accomp^any U.K. I4ir»t»] 
[Including cost estimate of the Congressional Budget Office] 

The Committee on Banking, Currency and Housing, to whom was 
referred the bill (H.B. 14756) to establish a National Coinniission on 
. Neigrhborhoods. having considered tlie sit-miii, report favorably there- 
on with an amendment anrl recommeiud thai tiike bill as amended^do pass. 

The amendment strikes -out all aften* the '(M^rtin^ clause and inserts 
in lieu tlkeroof a substitiisne text wlii'L'h apuithoats iii italic type in the 
reported bill. 

BiVi:::s;GKotjxp oi? the Bill 

Since tiw end of World War II. r:he Federal Goivemment's hous- 
ing and urinan deyelopmenx policies have been directedxo wards demoli- 
tion and lEibuilding of ])li^ted areas of the large urban communities 
of the Nsnion through tins Federal mrban renewal program and Uie 
many othirr categorical urian development grant proj^ams. The Fed- 
eral Goveimment's emphasis on its housing assistance programs have 
been geared overwhelmingly in favor of new cmistruction, rather than 
the saving-and rehabilitation of existinfir structures and dwelling units 
within large urban commimities. Iji itB^fforts to assist urban communi- 
ties, these^Federal programs have increasingly disrnpyted.the ecology of 
thw urban neighborhoods. The Federal urban rene?wral and highway 
pitograms have been oftein criticized as-.destroyers ofineighborhoods. In 
uaanycommunities Federal Housing Aaministrationamderwriting and 
administrative practices liaive contributed to the ntbandonment of 
otherwise viable nei^borho*Dds. Irni. shcajrt, the conreiK of neighborJiood 
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rsassfewyation, that th.^,^ attmr : to keep ^he Tesidentiial liviiig':rssag' ' rvi 
usc:^ dties as r^abj ■.' > ring coEiuimnmes^ mas played omly a niiiOErr^^^ryje 
diron ^J'ederal GovHisEi:aent^s iirnianipailicT. 

In 1969, the CJoir^^^iiitec on ' hiuikiinr, ? 'inreJicy and Housin:j2>5:*fTh- 
ijsher:.^ Ad-Hoc rahcarmmit, eon nrr-^Cin- Financing, cbjtrEiiti • 
C<oij-rr5s5nvoman Lew-^^or K. Sv^airAn. I:»iis Ad-Hoc Saibconurdnai* ^ n 
porte :: the larger r=cale dis: ^r^nienr by financial lending hsHir 
Tlons ^nthe City or • v a^ingtc -^TUhe ^A - isliington, D.Q, lendhigm'.-Nj ; 
tniioEiH Tvere foimc -o Inave r ade v;iorrtgage Iloaais witltba 3iis?iu>. 
asftflST'xyf tho City. 

Xa.^: year- the Cc;;rirrpss paired th^? Tlt.^ie Mortgage DisclosiirciA . ; 
Pnbl: Law 94r-'2(l' after esteissir: ;uv)|irings and consideraticni.i h\ 
tiEii :r*?.:oconiinittee r -i: Financing iii?7Tit.Tir:aani5 Supervision, Reguurk iMi 
aiul.iinisticance. As yifjur conunr'TtHHi ::S(juE3iit ito devise a remedv irnrh^t 
pndhiwxt of "red-liEong"*, thaa h xhl^ unijTiiisrfified denial of moraan: 
CEcsirMro older urbTO nein^hbcnririf-sffUHL n: tve^^^anae incrciusingly a^varr^^ 
tlajiaSiTrence of policies, progrsErH^ ica:' :;anpvsxhmt soughtt to pronaote T:: . 
pj^:^serT.7ation of existi3iir:houa[n::rni fmjm citnv' neighborlmods^ : 

tbtf? cfcire of mortgage credit, wj^r ; trr:isr*r^e found a reluctance onrr.; 
pan: orr?ronie mortgajr" lender?-; :o ;\?«f.:a: (jni older housing in naodcrs!?^ 
mcoETXr neighborhoods, Conven^^irr, v:?rmBs on new suburban iiouursr: 
were ocren very attractive. Coniartr.UK.d ^ith this dual credit -ina:>:^ . 
manrT TT-osi dents who might haw siavefu were pushed out — o:r piiii^if^ 
Out — the older neii::hhorliooil- 

Yoitrr comniittee hciieves tliait onhf si riictursd aliocationis o: v - 
sourc?^n exist in the form of li^fUiiie- ..iprograni^ and habits: tuUf. . 
togetJitiL- these hav<! the effect fnvoirm^ niew. expansion at the or - 
pense tof preservation. From vn^ur crommiEmee'^ review of housii-j 
programs iind policies, preservaiiiion cf esKab^slieitT.meighborhoods hn^ 
been a stepciailcl of Feclera3 paL^cy.. There hats never beien an explicrx 
recognition of establislied neig^iboErhoods :ainii existing housing as tliv 
Nation's principal iiousinig resoinrce. As a muniber of witnesses liavf-. 
stated to your committee. existinsilionHimriis not only our main hous:- 
rfjsource, it is the largest singr^ie c-ompone^it of the countrvV 
nr.tiomxl wealth. 

H.R,. H7d^ was introduced hp"tlie ChirirmaTi of the Sriibcomniitte*^ 
on Housing and Connminity I>volopmf^t. Mn Ashiew from OIii*>.. 
on July 20. 197t:. ■ -Miipanion hili.s wiri^^ introduced bv" m nniuber ^ f 
niembers. including t±e ranidng minoi-i. v member 'of thw Subcomm.i.t- 
tee on Housing and Communit;- Deveaipiment. Congresfsman Garrv 
Brown of Miciiigan, H. IL. and h\y Coiigrs*^an .ITohn LaFjidce 

of New York. H.R. 1436i:/i:^Winngs w^.n? liehl E-w the Siibcommia(*o 
on Housinr- and Communhy ^ vulbpnitnit on Se^roianber 0, 1970, iufar- 
mg favorably from Secrsiasr-- Carla A. Hills o^^tilie D^ptivtxmssix of 
Housing^ and Urban Develomjiient; Mr- VriUiair^ Whit(^-Ute..:Staff 
Director of tbe Urban Reimi^tinejit 'Eask ForejT,- Menil)e»:s'cc Con- 
gress; represemtatives froir^rr..'3i5ighborlior)d organiiT.-aitionH fr -y'tn rwiind 
the country.' and represeimtafres from iltiancial. lemdiragnnj^^iiiiidoto 
-The fxiH Committee on f^iankung, Caiirrcncy .aaarta Homsinarr ^ft^^'^ft^'ttd 
H.R. 14756 reported hy a -•■'rijce vrato as amendmLon iH*l>ti^miifu''! 
13)76, 
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THEiBiLL Would Do 

HJL L^r?G vovild fistj^ifeh a National Commission on Nei^bor- 
moods vhiiia shall haive cwo vears imike an assessmeait of eaaacmg- 
policieSj.kR.:s and programs that impact neighborhoods, ^nd to ssesom- 
memd mociiascatioiis. your committee ex33€cts the comniiission's ra^ni^ 
mendations would include, but not be limited to : 

I. Xew nnechauisms to promote reinvestment in existing Cit- 
nsag^hboriiDcxls. 

i2. More einective means of ctommunitr participation in lo.cal ^rnv srn- 
aniie. 

J. Policies to encourage the survival of economically and rocialh 
di-verse neighborhoods. 

4. Policies to prevent hlockbsHtin^. red-lining, resegre^js^ aou-.^p^cu- 
ladon in reviving neigliborhoc^, and co promote urbaji ■ s^imc^w^iev- 
Bliip. 

5. Policies to encoun^ better maimtenance and niar;;iff^cin*(mjt ts:;; 
existing xental housing. 

6. Policies to cuake mauntenatiivce and rehabilitation of eiistintr strmv:- 
tnres at least as attractive f?rom a tax vieivpoint as demrolitioiLiand 
development, of iiew stTOctures. 

T. Modifeations in local zamng and tax poHcies to fuciJiitat'e psaes- 
ervation and revitalization of .^sistinij neighborhoods. 

3. ReonEmtataon tyf existinir !honsin<r and community d'evelopmiziit 
pro^*ams...ajid other tax an siiibsidv ipolicies that a&cct neighhor- 
hoods, tobfrttersupportpreserrsaimn obwctives. 

H.E. Iii<i56 provides that die (rommission on T^eighbor5ioods HsiiB5]I 
hawe 20 members, including 16 pufelic members appoint-ed W thePtaassi- 
dent and memibers of C^ngrtjss;. Of tth© jpublic memben . at leasE 5 
mmst be (ffiuers of active neighrwrftiood oi^ganizations engnfiyed in^UffEfi?- 
ervation activities, and 6 must b»e locaE public officials mwolv-sir iiin 
preservTxtioni programs. The comnnissioa must reflect a httuad echmic, 
racial, ^geographicaa-d political divrersiaty:. 

The comnnission's chairman and executive director "woaiiid 
Senate cormrmaadon. Your committee adHed an amendnaent to theiiHill 
requiring the President to ^ppoint'ail riEmbers of the cnmmissioa;;a(at 
later than Mairli 1, IDTT. This amendmtent vas adopis?tI bef^ause ^^if 
your ^onmiittee-s dismay at the length of dme that the iuaininistraniion 
took m appointing members to the Coniimission on El^rrronic Fields 
Transfer. It was almost one year after tme d&te of PU/^oment of ■ii♦,'^'- 
bill creating the Commission on Ekctronic Fnnu^ Tr^tnt^n^r before the 
chairman of that commission's naiinit* m\s ^^i\\^i\:im}tM rfhr^.^ Spmate for* 
confirmation. Your committee beiaeven tha" tii^ ^N'atioiuj ' Cotctmissiocn 
on X-ei^rhborfaoods is a most imr-^^jntajiii: eff»ort and shou t V migoi^ 
and active by at least March 1, 1077. i r is your committer- - t^N'^ eotaS: ioin 
that the commission niembers and its^staE shall work ?u' T.ir\r ana 
assisted by representatives of nei^borhood group or^rai./ av ^'^-ras. ximv-- 
emmBnt agencies alrea^ly engagecfl m Fe^leral housin^Jar- i^mB-mtiit^ 
development activity, and the Federal financiaJ rt*j|tuiar'>rH -^^nciei, 
as wil as local government officials. 

The commission woidd be fimdHfi^lbv the Secn**.<T:irT-oiKtCn3^^ 
funds to be specifically appropnffitadAr- rgse& q.^a-j^ 
grams- IFunding of the commisaim:imderi3in5V^CTBarca "^rogsiamis 
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permissible under existing law and thus no additional authority is 
needed. However, the unused athorization for HUD research grante 
•for fiscal y?iar 1977 is §10,000,000. The bill limits the amonnt ^vluch 
could be appropriated for grants to the commission to not more than 
000,000. In addition, the bill iprohibits commitm^t or obligation 
of funds after January'31, 1979, although fimds conid be used to meet 
existing commitments after that date. The committi^^ expects the -com- 
niisiiion to nuike interim reports and a final report n^ot latrr t^ait t^v*> 
years after the date on Avhich funds first bL'caiuc iivalijii^le :o oai-uT out 
the Act. 

> y.KD Fon Tin: Legisi-atiox 

Tl;e Xationiil yeigkborhood Policy Act ^vould pro^-iae official 
recocnition of tthe importance of preserving neighborhoods, ^ ^vell as 
a commission t*^) assess t3ie impact on neighborhoods of existinsH policies 
and proiTTirams and to recomimend nccessarj^ changes Tlus ccmimission 
would identif^^ the adaniaistirative, legal, and fiscal obstattjiss ao tlt^ 
continued Avefl-being of neighborhoods and analyze die ^^^^ 
trends of public and private investment m urban areas and rihe iimpact 
of such patterns and trends on the deelinij- or revitabxatman in the 
iiei-^hborhoocls. The commission uill assess tlie existuig n^rmsm of 
iieiShborho»od -ovemance and the influence exercised by neinBiha^rhoods 
on foi-al c^o^.ern^lellt. An evaluation of existing citimi^imtzuKed. neigh- 
borhood rt-vitalization efforts and a determmution or .my^ public 
nolicv can l3est support such efforts womld also be a nnaaic^ isrea ^0t 
review bv the commission. The XationaB Commissionr^oa .^^i-hbHir- 
hoods will be expected to recommend modifications mil:eaara:...qtate, 
and local laws, policies, and programs nece:Ssary to assistnMliie revitaii- 

position both to evalnat... the n^ati^ 
aspects of existing programs that affect iieishborhoods. ^I'wl tMMtty 

- mhde\ approach^ tlmf could be nMgmM by approprmste :m,..ihhca- 
tions in Federal policies and progmnts. Tour commitcpe c-xpwts the 
commission to T<."oinmt.nd both admiiiistrafave ai>d hg,^^>Mm^ m^snres 
that will con\'Brt Federal housing progi-anas into better aljrtes 'ot hous- 
ing preservatioii. . . - , r- 

T-he commission vriU also be in a position to assHss^ tlw .mpatr^ .of, 
the Communitv Development Block Grant Prop-am on nei£.r.-UTTr;=noc;: 
preservation. Criticism has been voiced bv various ^roup?- -'ft '110.' 
miinities are not providing enough of tliPi~ eonimimity ,l."ve„.>!?^iwii. 

' f, nds for purnr.«>s consistent ^vith lieigblvarhmod ^,^pser^-.t^^•m. IT.o. 
commis^icu inav nnd that tins is an entir^'iT aripropnate^mj-tw-w, iPrr- 
l^^l Xvals to make, or it may find thv.. tlv-.-e slnonld w ATj:nro,r 
incentives in the block grant program for «.-e of the ihrnEs fo- xum-rt 

^' b'^oJJ diiSi^lS^^^^ and gra.t-in-,ud nrocram. -Pocler,, ' .*.u.s 
affect neiirhborhoot^s in more subtle I he ^rPsf '''' ''^t^Xll^f^^ 

reinvestment incentive for lending in«t,tut, -,ns flffectf! the .av: .M.^lrty 
of loans. So do the policies of seeondaT>- market nistiTiitions. Lv.^mlMig 
institutions invest more than a hundred <1<.1 ars in residnTTn..r,moTt- 
JL^es for everv dollar of direct Federal ho^ninc aid. The . -murmssion 
win assess the impact of lending pfllieief on pi-eservatraii. Ic may 
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recommend enactment of additional incentives or veliicles, to en- 
courage depositocj institutions to invest in preservation, or it could 
recommend creation of a new form of community development bank. 
Or some other approach. 

A final area alfectinjr preservation ^rhose significance is often 
Ignored is tax policy. Th?- discussion of the impact of the Federal 
Income tax on housing is usually couched in terms of its stimulus co 
investment in new canstnacrion- Yet the form of tax deductions avail- 
able to investors in existing: rental housing has a ffreat influence on 
patterns of ownersliip, cmaility of management, adequacy of main- 
tenance and efforts for reaiaibilitation. Looil tax policies have similar 
effoct5. Discussions of tax: reform have focused largely on tax equity 
rather than housing policy. The commission will be in a miique posi- 
tion to analyze Fedferal, Staite, and local taxes from the viewpoint of 
its impact on neighborhood preservation objectj.ves. 

It is virtually impossible to contemplate tJie problems of Ameri- 
can cities without recognizing that the essential building block of the 
city is tlie residential njeighb^oraiood. While your committee recognizes 
the essential character of neagbborhoods, the truth is, little is known 
about the djTiamics of their growth or decline and the factors that 
contribute to their lon^-texni! stability. Absent such knowledge, most 
of the efforts to deal with sujch urban problems are disjointed, some- 
times short-sighted, and sometimes contradictory 

In favorably reporting HH. 14T56, your committee has no illusioa 
that It will be able to provide the answers to the verv hard questions^ 
about neighborhood ^TTality. Rather it is but one ^ep, and a very 
piXlIin^^ ons' ^ mcni^asing our understanding of this very difficult 

xf ^tl'^iS^ ^ ^ell sumirnarized during the hearings held on September 9, 
ifF^- aT.^- ^^"l^^ Presiiaent of the National Center for Urban 
J:-tnnic Affairs, stated xn his report : 

.I,^8Jit to naake two pedants- One point is that the evolution 
Of tlus bill came fram pe?ople in communities who are desper^ 
ate, who found out they itaad a local issue, and they have made 
It a national issue. And^mow they want to make it a part of 
pohcy. There 3S no urbs^n policy, and if we want to start an 
urban policy, you have t^> start with neighborhoods in revital^ 
i2ing our cities. Gtherrose, the cancer of the inner city and 
ttie cancer of our societT- will give us broke and abandoned 
cities. 

So I wanted to ^y tliarr even the President's Commission^ 
and I must say tfcis for tHie record—the President's Commis^ 
?i^^-*^\r^*^ fc^ecause 50 neighborhood people met at the 
^^^^ ^ • ^'^^^ President said to them, 
f JV^fi ^l"" ^'^^^V"^ they said, "We want you 

to talk about rcTOahzatiQn of our neighborhoods." and so he 
set up the commission on June 30. 

I also want to point out that you have the public sector and 
you have the private sector, but there is a third sector tliat 
needs strength, that needs help, and that is the neighborhood 
and the community sector. 
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Statements BEQtneua> Ik Acjcordakci: With HotrgE Btncas 

Itt compli&nce with clEuae 2(1) (3) and 2(1) (4) of rule XI of the 
Bules of the House of Bepresentatives, the following statements are 
made: 

With regard to subdivision (A) of clause 3, relatii^ to oversight 
findings, the committee finds, in keeping with clause 2(d) (1), of rule 
X, that this legislation is in full compliance with the provision of 
this rule of the House, which states : 

In addition, each such Committee shall review and study 
any conditions or circumstances, which may indicate the ne- 
cessity or desirability of enacting new or additional legisla- 
tion within the jurisdiction of the Committee. 
The objectives of this legislation are (1) to establish a National 
Commission on Neighborhoods to undertake a compreheiisive study 
and investigation o? the factors contributing to the decline of city 
neighborhowis and of the factors necessary to neighborhood survival 
and revitalization ; and (2) that this commission shall make recom- 
mendations for modifications in Federal, State, and local laws, poli- 
cies, and programs necessary to facilitate neighborhood presen-ation 
and revitalization. 

TVith respect to subdivision (C) of clause 3, the committee has re- 
ceived a report prepared by the Congressional Budget Office under 
section 403 of the Congressional Budget Act. The report is as follows : 
Congress of the Untted States, 

CONQRESSIOIJAL BuDGET OfFICE, 

Washington, P.O., September 16, 1976. 

THon. Henrt S. Beuss, " , . ^ , rr • rr e 

Chcdmuin, Committee on BarAirvg, Currerury -V-^* 
H<me of Bepresentatives Rayhum House Ojftce Bldg^, n ashing- 
ton,D£. . , 

Deak CHAIK3IAN- : Pursuaut to Section 403 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 19T4, the Congressional Budget Office has prepared the 
aUaSied cost estimate for H.R. 14756, National Neighborhood Policy 
Act. 

Should the Committee so desire, we would be pleased to provide fur- 
ther details on the attached cost estimate. 

Sincerely, Eobert A. Levijoe, Deputy Director. 

CoKGHESsiosAL BxnxsET Office Cost Estimate 

September 16, 1976. 

1. Bill number :H.R. 14756. 

2. Bill title : National Neighborhood Policy Act. 

t*^. Purpose of bill: ^ . . • , , t j x i 

The bill creates the National Commission on Neighborhoods to eval- 
uate policies, laws and programs that impact local neighborhoods. 
The Commission will be composed of a professional staff and an ad- 
visory board of 20 members, i.e., 4 members of Congress and 16 other 
individuals who are involved with community development and re- 
vitalization programs. Within two years after implementation, the 
Commission will report its findings, conclusions and recommendations 
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to both CosigTBSB 8Ad the Prealdextt. Thirty dajs after the mibmia^on 
of this report, the CommiSB ion wi ll ba di^lv^ llie bill directs that 
$2.0 million of the existing HITD research authom&tioti be allocated 
to the conuniasioBu 
4. Cost Estimate; (millions of dollars). 



Ilscalyear: Coat* 

im . .4 

1978 . 1. 0 

1979 .6 

1961 iJiiiiz~^ii~~iiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^i3riiiiiiiin zm; 



5. Basis of estimate : 

This bill specifies that $2 million of a previously authorized fwiding 
(Housing and Urban Development Research) be allocated for transfer 
to the Commission. Because the intent of the initial authorization did 
not specify ^mds for the Commission, however, it is assumed that the 
Impl^entation of this proposed legislation would cost $2 million. 

The estimate of sjpendir^ from the reallocated authorization level 
was based on the tollpwing assuniptions. It y^as assumed that the 
Commission would receive mitial funding in January 1977, In FY 
1977 it was estimated that only 20 i)ercent of the total would be out- 
layed due to the. Conmussion^ late start in the fiscal year and tJbe 
start up time required for stafl&ng. In FY 1078, the first full year of 
operation, it was estimated that 50 percent would be outlayed. The 
remaining 30 percent is assumed to be spent in FY 1979. These outlay 
estimates were based on previous experiences of similar t3rpes of tem- 
porary commissions .and on estimates provided by the General Service 
Admini^ration. 

6. Estimate comparison : None. 

7. Previous CBO estimate : None. 

8- Estimate prepared by : James V- Manaro- 

9- Estimate approved by: 

, C. G. NtrcKOLS, 

(For James L. Blum, Assistant Director for Budget Analysis) . 

In compliance with clause 2(1) (4) of rule XI of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the committee makes the following statement : Since no 
additional authorizations are provided for in H.K 14756, there should 
be no inflationary impact upon the national economy. Authority al- 
ready ejdsts with funds already available to the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to ftmd the activities for the National Com- 
mission on Neighborhoods- The findings and reccmunendations of this 
comm ission will better assist your committee and the Secretary of 
HUD in making better u.se of existing Federal housing and conmnmity 
development programs for the benefit of urban resi<&ntial neighbor- 
hoods in our large urban centers. More effective use of community 
development block grant funds directed towards neighborhood re- 
vitalization is expcK^ted from the recommendations of the c(mmission. 
. In compliance with clause 7(a) of rule XIII of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the following statement is made : In addition to the in- 
formation provided pursuant to subdivision (C) of clause 3 of rule 
XI of the House of Representatives, the committee provides the fol- 
lowinfi: information with respect to the cost to the United States in 
carrying out H.K. 14756 in fiscal year 1977; and no additional author- 
izations are necessary to implement the National Commission on 

7 ; . 
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Neighborhoods. The coxmnittee has not received an estimate of costs 
from a Govermnent agency, . , -r^ 

In compliance with clause 2(1) (2) of rule XI of the House of Kep- 
resentatives the following statement is made relative to the record 
vote on the motion to ret)ort H.R. 14Y56 : An affirmative voice vote was 
made in reporting the bill. 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcrnoN Analysig op H.R. 14756 National Neighbor- 
iiooD Policy Act 

Section i. — ^This section provides that the act may be cited as the 
"National Neighborhood Policy Act". 

Section This section finds that the tendency of public policy 
incentives to ignore the need to preserve the built environment can 
no longer be defended and that public policy should promote the con- 
sei-vation and revitalization of a national resource, existing city neigh- 
borhoods. In order to promote this policy a comprehensive evaluation 
of the impact of existing laws, policies and programs affecting neigh- 
borhoods should occur and necessary modifications i*ecommended. 

Section 5.— Subsection (a) establishes a National Commission on 
Neighborhoods. 

Subsection (b) requires the Commission to be composed of twenty 
members chosen from three categories : two Senators appointed by the 
President of the Senate, two Representatives appointed by the Speaker 
of the House and sixteen public members appointed by the President 
of the United States. No more than 50 percent of the members from 
each of the three categories may be members of the same political 
party. The public members are to be chosen from people qualified 
from training and experience in neighborhood revitalization or pre- 
servation programs : at least five members should be elected officers 
of recognized neighborhood organizations involved in such programs; 
at least five should be elected or appointed local government officials 
involved in such programs; and the remaining members should be 
from such fields as finance, business, philanthropy, civic service and 
education and have experience in neighborhood revitalization activi- 
ties. In addition the public members should represent a broad cross 
section of racial and ethnic groups and geogjraphical locations. 

Subsections (c) and (d) authorize the President to appoint and the 
Senate to confirm the Chairman of the Commission from among the 
public members of the Commission and the executive director irom 
among individuals recommended by the Commission. 

Section 4- — Subsection (a) directs the Commission to undertake a 
comprehensive analysis of the factors that contribute to the decline 
of city neighborhoods and are necessary to their survival and revital- 
ization. The analysis should include, but not be limited to, a considera- 
tion of the impact on neighborhood survival and revitalization of: 
existing Federal, state and local policies, programs and laws ; admin- 
istrative, legal and fiscal obstacles; patterns of investment in. xirban 
areas; existmg mechanisms of neighborhood governance and the influ- 
en<?e exercised by neighborhoods on local government; poverty and 
racial conflict ; and citizen-initiated neighborhood revitalization 
efforts. 

8 
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Subsecton (b) directs the Commission to recommend changes in 
laws, policies and programs which would facilitate neighborhood pres- 
ervation and revitalization. Such recommendations are to include 
but not be limited to: new mechanisms to promote i-einvestment in. 
existing city neighborhoods; more effective means of community par- 
ticipation in local governance; amendments to existing housing and. 
community development programs and to other tax and subsidy po- 
policies that affect neighborhoods ; policy changes to : 

(1) Encourage the survival of economically and socially diverse 
neighborhoods, 

(2) Prevent destructive practices such as blockbusting, redlin- 
ing, resegregation, speculation in reviving neighborhoods, 

(3) Promote urban homeownership, 

(4) Encourage better maintenance and management of existing 
rental housing, and 

(5) Change local zoning and taxation to facilitate preserva- 
tion and re vital ization and make them at least as attractive from 
a tax viewpoint as demolition and development of new buildings^^ 

Subsection (c) requires that within two years after the date oii* 
which funds authorized for this Act become available the Com- 
mission is to present to the Congress and the President a compre- 
hensive report on its findings, conclusions and recommendations for 
legislative and administrative action. 

Section 5,— Subsections (a) and (b) provide reimbursements for 
all Commission members for travel, subsistence and other necessary 
expenses incurred in performing duties for the Commission. 

Subsection (b) provides, in addition, that all members of the Com- 
mission other than those who are Members of Congress or full-time 
officers or employees of the United States be compensated at the rate 
of $100 per day for each day they are engaged in performing Com- 
mission duties. 

Section 6. — Subsection (a) provides that the Commission may ap- 
point and fix the salary of necessary staff without* regard to Civil 
Service la^ys but at rates not in excess of the maximum rate for a 
GS-18 position as defined pursuant to those laws. 

Subsection (b) allows the Commission to employ experts or con- 
sultants on a temporary basis and to pay them no more than $100' 
per day, including travel time. In addition, such persons may bo- 
allowed travel expenses including per diem in lieu of subsistence. 

Subsection (c) authorizes and directs each department, agency and' 
instrumentality of the United States to furnish to the Commission,, 
on a reimbursable basis or otherwise, any data or information neces- 
sary for the Commission to fulfill its functions. The Chairman of the 
Commission is also authorized to request similar information on the- 
same basis from State departments and agencies. 

Subsection (d) authorizes the Commission to award to leprally 
chartered neighborhood or/rajiizations, public interest organizations, 
univei-sities and not for profit educational organizations contracts and 
grants for the purposes of evaluating existing neighborhood revitali- 
zation programs and the impact of existing laws on neighborhoods. 

Subsection (e) authorizes the Commission or authorized Commis- 
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sion members or subcommittees to hold hearings dn neighborhoods 
and to take sworn testimony from witnesses including citizens and 
public officials involved in neighborhood revitalization programs. 

Section 7. — ^This section amends section 501 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1970 to provide that not more than $2,- 
•000,000 from xunds authorized for research and demonstrations in 
fiscal year 1977 may be specifically appropriated for grants by the 
Secretary of »HUD to the Commission to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. The Commission may not commit or obligate expenditure 
•of funds after January 31, 1979. 

Section 8, — This section provides that the Commission expires 
thirty days after the submission to the Congress and the President 
of the comprehensive report authorized in Section 4(c). 

Changes in Existing Law ^Iade by the Bill, as Reported 

In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII of the Rules of the House 
•of Representatives, changes in existing law made the bill, as re- 
portea, are shown as follows (new matter is printed m italic, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown m roman) : 

•Section 501 of the Housing and Urban Develop jiest Act op 1970 

TITLE V— RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 

research and demonstrations 

Sec. 501. The Secretary of Housing and Urban Development is au- 
thorized and directed to undertake such programs of research, studies, 
testing, and demonstration relating to the mission and programs of 
the Department as he determines to be necessary and appropriate. 
There are authorized to be appropriated for activities under this title 
not to exceed $t>5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1977^- not to exceed $2fi00,- 
000 of mch airwumi may he gpedpjcdly appro'priated for grants by the 
Secretary to the National Commission on N etgKborhoods to carry out 
the purposes of the Natiorud Neighborhood Policy Act; the National 
•Commission on Neiahborhoods may not commit^ or otherwise obligate 
expenditure of^ such fimds after January SI, 1979. All funds so appro- 
priated shall remain available until expended unless specincally 
limited. 
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DISSENTING VIEWS OF HONOKABLE JOHN H. 
EOUSSELOT AND HONORABLE RON PAUL 

Most objective observers: of the Federal government have become 
-convinced that the last thing it needs is anowier national commission. 
Candidates of both parties and all philosophies have been calling for 
streamlining the Federal government. Even those who have consist- 
gently supported expansion of Federal programs are talking a good 
game this year because they realize that the public is demanaing that 
5ie relentless growth of government be checked. 

There are at least five significant efforts already established which 
provide an opportunity for evaluation of the impact upon neighbor- 
hoods of existing programs and policies of governments at all levels : 

1. The "Committee on Urban Development and Neighborhood Re- 
vitalization," chaired by HUD Secretary Carla Hills, has been estab- 
lished by the President. It is composed of 16 niemliers, including the 
Secretaries of eight cabinet departments affecting neighborhoods, as 
well as the administrators of. various Federal agencies and the chair- 
men of the Federal Reserve Board and of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

2. The Department of HUD and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board have established an Urban Reinvestment Task Force, funded 
by $3 million of HUD demonstration funds. The Task Force in turn 
has established Neighborhood Housing Servic^es programs iwhich 
replicate a neighborhood preservation program which the Bank Board 
has disccKvered was operating successfully in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. NHS programs are organized to apply the cooperative efforts 
of neighborhood residents, local jgovemment officials, and financial in- 
stitutions to the task of revitalizing neighborhoods, and their track 
record has been most impressive. 

3. The Urban Affairs Subcommittee of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee has begun a series of hearings on growth problems of various 
re£rions of the country to determine what kinds of economic policies 
might improve prospects for future development. At least one nearing 
will be devoted specifically to the housing aspects of regional growth. 

4. Chairman Reuss has announced that the Committee on Banking, 
Currency, and Housing will hold two weeks of hearings, beginning 
September 20, on "policies needed to bring about a renaissance of the 
•cities." According to the Committee's press release, "Witnesses will 
include leading un)an and financial experts involved in urban recovery, 
•*new town' projects, neighborhood restoration, and from universities 
and think tanks." 

5. The Chairman of the Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Development has announced that the Subcommittee staff ^vill visit 
•approximately 100 cities this fall to study the operation of community 
development programs, and to prepare for the necessary reauthoriza- 
tion and possible revision nearly next year of the Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant Program, 
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The lasD two projects are good examples of the kind of ovei-sight 
^hich ought to be done by our Committee, and Chairmen Reuss and 
Ashley should be commended for them. It is our view that this Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of its own staff, should conduct its own on- 
going oversight of the effects of govermnental progi-ams and policies- 
on neighborhoods. 

Since Congi^ess established the programs and enacted the laws whose 
effects on neighborhoods concern us now, it rnakes sense that Congress: 
itself should perform the studies. The last thing we need is for a Com- 
mission to conduct ivoiy-tower studies and theu tell us what we should 
think about these issues. 

But as undesirable as it would be to ha.ve "oversight once removed"' 
from the Congressi^onal Committees directly concerned, it would be- 
much worse to provide for "oversight twice, removed," as this bill- 
would do, by permitting the Commission to contract with outside- 
groups, some of which may have an interest in the outcome, to perform 
the evaluations. In addition to tlie fact that the oversight fnnctioih 
would be moved to remote institutions, most of which are not account- 
able to voters and taxpayers, this provision would invite coiitractoi'S 
and grantees to engage in abuses which have become all too familiar 
when evaluations have been "contracted out" by Congress or by gov- 
ernment agencies. These abuses include "recycling" of material wliich 
has already been paid for in a previous government contract and t he- 
development of "make work" pi-ojects for the employment or amuse- 
ment of consultants who are between jobs or who need a base froia 
which to conduct political operations. 

An amendment offered during the Committee markup by Mr. Rous- 
selot would have struck the authority of the Commission to delegate- 
to outside contractors the oversight tasks which the Comniitteoj 
through this legislation, proposes to delegate to the Commission. Al- 
thougn adoption of this amendment would undoubtedly make the bill 
more palatable to many Members, it is the present intention of I he- 
Committee that this bill be brought up under a suspension of the rules^ 
which will preclude consideration of the amendment. 

The best course, therefore, is to defeat this legislation and keep the 
oversight function over programs and policies affecting neighborhoods, 
within the Committees of Congress, where it belongs. 

John H. Rousselot. 
Ron Pauu 
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ADDITIONAL DISSENTING VIEWSiOF THE HONORABLE 

RON PAUL 

H. R. 14766 seeksi to set up a National Commission on Neighborhoods 
to study factors contributing to the decline of city neighborhoods and 
to recommend policies for their revitalization. 

On the surface, there should be little that anyone could fault with 
this bill. It authorizes no new funds, and the Commission will cease 
to exist thirty days after the submission of its final report. Presumably, 
' this will prevent it from entrenching itself in the bureaucracy and 
becoming a permanent fixture in Washington. If this were all there 
is to it, I would probably have no objection, but I think there is more 
to this commission than meets the eye. 

My fear is that the commission will simply conclude that the Fed- 
eral Government must throw more money at the cities, probably by 
recommending more urban renewal, public housing, mass transit, etc. 
If the commission instead concentrated on recommendations for the 
elimination of existing government programs at all levels which have 
largely been responsibile for the deterioration of our major cities, 
however, it might do some good. I suggest an examination of the fol- 
lowing government policies : 

I. Rent Control.— The ill effects of rent control are almost too 
obvious to need mentioning, yet it is undoubtedly the primary cause 
of the deterioration of housing these cities which have it As the 
Swedish economist Assar Lindbeck once put it: "In many cases rent 
control appears to be the most efficient technique presently known 
to destroy a city— except for bombing." 

2. Zoning,— 'l^ot many people realize that the city of Houston has 
no zoning whatsoever, yet this has caused no serious problems while 
allowing It to escape many of the restraints on growth and develop- 
ment which heavily zoned cities like New York have. This phenomenon 
has been thoroughly examined by Bernard Siegan in Land Use With- 
out Zoning. In his conclusion he wrote : 

In attempting to solve certain problems of land use and 
development, zoning has created many greater problems for 
our society. When zoning restricts the operation of the real 
estate market, it also restricts the supply of housing. The 
federal government is spending gigantic sums in efforts, often 
futile, to overcome these consequences. When zoning curtails 
"evelopment, it likewise curtails business activity and badly 
needed revenues of local governments. Gigantic sums are 
also being spent to overcome these consequences. When zoning 
reduces competition, it inhibits the creation of a better en- 
vi ronment with better living conditions. 

3. Hiplvwaya and Mass Transit,— -It may seem odd that two of the 
most highly touted methods for revitalizing cities, more highways 
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and mass transit, actually produce the opposite results. By making it 
easier for suburbanites to move about the metropolitan area, it en- 
courages those in middle and upper income groups to abandon the 
city while retaining its advantages. This, in turn, eventually makes 
the city an enclave of the poor. 

4- Public Hmtsing arid Urban Renewals'—In "The Federal Bull- 
dozer," Professor Martin Anderson demonstrated clearly that by 
and large; Federal liousing and urban renewal projects benefit those 
in upi^er mcome brackets at the expense of the poor. These programs 
have, in fact, actually made conditions worse for the poor by tearin<j 
down low income housing and replacing it with fewer net units of 
more expensive housing. And in those crises where the poor have moved 
into public housing projects, they have promptly destroyed them be- 
cause they have no vested interest in their upneep. A recent example 
is the Baber Village project outside Washington. 

5. TFeZ/are-— Welfare has been largely responsible for the vast influx 
of poor Blacks from the South and Puerto Ricans into our Nortliern 
cities. Once again, this set off a chain reaction of higher taxes to pay 
for it, increased "white flight," a reduction of the tax base, ad infinitum. 
It has f\lso had the unfortunate effect of seriously hurting those receiv- 
ing the welfare by making it economically advantageous for hus- 
bands to abandon their families and for welfare mothers to have as 
many children as possible in order to increase their child support 
payments. It also destroys the recipient's pride in himself and creates 
a welfare philosophy resulting in generations of families on welfare. 

6, MiniimiTTh Wage lau**.— Once again, the bad effects of such laws 
ou^rht to be self-e\ndent. By artificially raismg the price of labor, 
you inevitably cause a loss of jobs among those whose marginal pro- 
ductivity is below the minimum wage. It also drives business out of 
precisely those areas where there is the most need for jobs. It also 
harms poor black teenagers disproportionately and contributes to 

racial antagonism- , , -..i. t ^.u ^ f,, 

7 Crime.'— It is a major tenet of modem liberalism that poverty 
breeds crime. In fact, it is more likely to be the other way around. It 
is a well known fact that most cirime is^committed by repeaters, llius 
the problem is not in catching criminals, but keeping them in lail 
once they are caught. It is also a fa<ir that considerable police time 
is spent fighting so-called victimless crimes, such a."^ gambUn^, which 
really hurts no one. A coinbinati-rm of-reduced concern for such crimes- 
and a more -stringent effort to keep iiabitual criminals behind bars- 
would certainly produce a dramaitic decrease in the crime rate. This, 
in turn, would be a major step itowicrd revitalizing the inner city,, 
where most serious crime takes plates. , . i- 

8. Education.-— It is generally u^yreed that pupil achievement in big 
city schools is declining rapidlv. This is thought to be the result of 
the declining tax base in the cities. Actually, no one has ever proved 
a correlation between the amount of money spent for education and 
pupil achievement. AVhat has happened is simply a decline in the 
quality of the student body itself as a result of other government 
policies which have driven the middle and upper classes from the 
cities. Further contributing to the problem are government polunes- 
causing a breakdown of discipline in the schools and busing, which, 
further contributes to flight from the cities by those who don t like it.. 
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9. Taxation and Fiscal Mismanagement — It should be clear by 
now that New York City's problems were largely of its own making. 
Company after company is leaving the city to escape confiscatory 
taxation. One need only look at the mass exodus of business to the 
South and the Southwest. Texas, for example, has no corporate in- 
come tax, individual income tax, and has a right-to-work law. This 
is why the recession never affected cities like Houston. 

One could go on listing the areas in which government policy 
exacerbates problems almost infinitely. In short, if the government 
simply refrained from adopting new programs and halted existing 
ones, it would do a lot more to revitalize the cities than throwing 
more Federal money at them. I do not expect such a recommendation 
from tlie National Commission oo Neighborhoods because^ it is con- 
trarjr to the vested interests of those benefiting from existing public 
housing, urban renewal, and mass transit programs. I would just like 
to go on record as opposing the creation of any new government 
agencies or programs for the cities, because they are the cause of the 
problems and could hardly be part of the solution. 

Ron PAtnu 
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94th congress 
2d Session 



Union Calendar No.S03 

H. R. 14756 

[Report No. 94-1600] 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

July 20, 1976 

Mr. Amulet introduced the following bill; which was referred to tlie Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing 

SF.rTEitBF.n 17, 1976 
Reported with an ait^^ndweiit, committed to tiie Committee of tb^ AViiole House 
on the HfiAle^ of the Xliaiau, and ortfeercd to be prinsed 

{Strike out all after the enacting daiwe and Insert the part printed In l t**^r ] 



To establish a Natiozial Coamiission on Neighborhoods .. 

1 Be it enacted hy iae Smate and House of Repr&enta- 

2 tives of the United Sfa/es' of America in Congress assembled, 

3 Hgoinr TITLB 

4 Segtiox 4. ¥b59 Ae^ AFmy he eited as the ^ ^ fttk)nal 

5 No i ghborho ed Pehey Ae^ 

* 

7 See? ^ -(a^ ¥be Congress fift^ mi deekffes tha^ 

8 iag eky ncighboriioodo ftfe a national rcaource te he eeft- 

9 6CT¥e4 ftH4 rcvitaligcd wherever pos s ftl ej eBi tha* publ i c 
poUo j r s hould promote that ob je ct i v e. 

11 ^ ¥h6 Gongrcaa farther fifths ^ *he tei^py ef 
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1 j^ttWie p o l ie y iseeatives le ignore tbe aeed ^ pr cflo i^ e tiie 

2 fettS* cnvii«Hm e nt em fie iesge? fee defended, ieifeef 

3 nomicoUy ^ ge<3 l ttHj7 ftfld fiftttst fee xcpkcGd witfe cKpIldt 

4 fB^ey in confe i v o g cnoouLra gi ng conacrv^ation e^-eafefeg aeigfe- 

5 borhooda. Th a ^ eb je otive will rcqiiirc ft e ompgchoiiBive fe- 

6 view el exiat k ig law a y poUcicg, e»d progrojna "whioh eSeet 

C139CB9 Ifeek impact ea noightorhoodo, ftfid 



S to^cGonuncn d m od ificat ia na wfeere ncccagoTy. - 

10 Seer ^ -(ft)- $ltefe is hereby eotabligkc d ar ee nuni gmeft 

11 te fee known as tbe j^ ti o nal Commoioion es N "ei gbb o rboo da 

12 (horcinaftcr refeffed fts tfee **CommisQion") . 

13 -(fef ¥be Co mmi ss ioR AaH fee compoocd 'ef .'feweBty mem 

J. TTtrTsJJ Tt7 UC ttTrptTtTrpCtX WEJ TTTHv TTTjT 

15 -(4)- twe Mcmber g ^fee S enat e c^p e i ntcd fey; the- 

16 Prcoidcnt e{ tfee S enate; 

17 -(3f twe Membo r g of ^ Hougo e{ EepycgGntfttivc a 

18 a pp efflfeed fey the Speaker ei the House ei Reprcacnfea- 

1 Q friTf^n * n-Ti fi 

j.^ m v. a J tnitr 

20 -fSf st?ttmi pttfelie laeto i feerg appoint ed fey .the Prc si - 

21 d«it ei the ^t?fttt6d Statca feem among per a ona a pe ei oll y^. 

22 qualifie d fey Q:;£pcrience an d training te p erfo rm the dtttiea 

23 ef 44*e C e m Hiiasio ny at least five of w hom sbftU fee ele c ted 

24 e ffieera ef re co g niz ed neighborhoo d o rgonigat i ona eft- 

25 gngcd m devolopmcnfe and revitaligation programs, ftn4 
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1 ft* ieftsfe fi^e whom skdl fee^ e}eete4 6f aj>poinfcbd 

2 effiekfe ef ieeei govcmmcnto nprolv e d ift ^ffcaorratioo 

3 program g. remaining mcmborg sbedt fee to^ya feem 

4 oufcatanding individualg wife dcmofl a trot cd oaporicnco ia 

5 neighborhood fevitoligation a c tivitiog, - feem stteh fields 

6 as fin a n ce, hag incos, philanthropic, eivie^ wid ed ucationtd 

7 orgaHization s . - 

8 The in di vidual s appointed fey the President ef 4be United 

9 Stftteg flb^ fee s elec t ed se as ^ pfevide rcprcsc nt a ti e n ^ ft 

10 broa d eress seotioa ef racial, ethnic, ea^i gcographio g roups. 

11 The ^ mc m bcFS ap pointed pursuant te elftuse {!) m a y ne* 

12 fee members ef the same political par - t r y y aep may the twe 

13 mcmbcr Q ap pe tB t e ct pursuant *e clause -{3f fee members ef 

14 4fee Some p o U t iea rl p a rty . ?fe* mef e Aas ei^ ef the mem - 

15 feefs appointed pursuan t te clause flaoy fee me mbcp s ef 

17 ^ $he Gh tti in P an fee appoint e d fey-febe Preoidcnt j 

18 fey efid with the ad^acc aaad consent ef the PoTint^e^ . 

20 -(4)- $be cxceutiv e director sbali-fee oppeint e4 fey-4hfr 

21 President, fey ted wife ^ advice £ffi4 consent ef the Scnato y 

22 ffem among individuals recommended fey the ' Commisflionr 

23 DUTIBO 

24 Sfie 4t ¥he Comnuaaio n shoB undertake a e^^Fe- 

25 hen a wc study and invcotigation ef the factor s contributijig 
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:1 to fee jeetffle trf eky H eighbo rho ods aad ef ^ feetefs eeees- 

2 5ft^ a e igkborhood sttf¥tvat aad rcv i taliaation. Saeb sfady 

3 and fe^'ostigafeien sbftB metedey to ae^ be Umited 

4 ^ ^ ftftdysis ef *e impa efe ef cxigtmg $V?demH 

5 Stftte? afi4 leerf policrca, - pr e gram sy 6^4 tews ea ncigb ^ 

6 borho ed safyS-^ rDvitaligation > ^ 

7 ^ fta td ontiiicatiofl el admlniotrativc y kgaly 

8 a&4 fiseai obfltaclcg Ae ^ vcll bciB g ef neighborhoodgj 
.9 -f^ fta e^ftlysis Ae patterns aft4 treftde ef 

10 private m vco tmont is ttfbas aad Ae isipftefe 

11 ef stteb pa tt erns afid tfefids ea dcolinc of rcvitaligg- 

13 -f4f » ftsses^eafr ef tbe exigting jaeebafiisffi ef 

11 fteighborhoo^ gor a moj^ ^^ ftftd ef tbe iftflaeaee e?Eefetsed 

1^ by Heg h b orh oo d s ealee^ ge voramcDts 

16 -f^ ae analy s is ef Ae ih^^ ef peverfy e»d meial 

1'^ eeefliet ea neighborhoods; 

18 -(^ aa oflOGo a mcnt ef ieeal oad rogi o afd develop: 

19 aieat plaas aad their iaipaet ea ncighborhoodis; oad 

20 ^ aa CT^uatioQ ef esistiag e itizcn initiated aei^ 

21 feeAeed rc Y it a liza ti oit .egertg aad a determination .ef hew 

22 . pabHepeiieyeaftbestaappeFtSttdbegeytsr 

23 -(^ ¥be Commio o ioa ^ mdie recommendations #ef 

24 fi^edifieatieas ift federal. State, aad W 

25 pregfaaw .H co cgg a ry te faeilitate acighborhood prcoorvatioH- 
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• 3 ««d revitttlization ; Saeb rccommcndat ieaa ekdi iaeki^ ^ 



3 -fi)- fte^ fflocbRntains prom e t e fe mvc s tmcnt te 

4 oici o feiHg eity flcighborhood o ; 

5 "(Sf flieje cffeottv e m o a R s e{ e^numu u ^ ga rfcic t p ar 

7 -(*)- . pol i c i ng to cncoiirago ^ surv i va l ^ eee- 

8 fl Offlieally ftft4 socially divcrao ncigbbo rhoo dg j 

9 -f^f polic i oo prevent mek d o a trucfeive praetiooo 

10 BB bloclibu s tki gy Tcdluiiiig ; rc o cgrcgat t O Ry G pcculati eg 

11 4» reviving Beigbb e rhoo ds; eaai te pi-emofe^ homeowner 

12 Alp ^ uyban communife eat 

13 poli di c a cneourag e b ct fcor maintenanc e afi4 

14 managcm(^ ef o adet rn g rental houoing; 

15 polioIcQ make maintenan ee aa4 rchabilito; 

16 tiea ef e sjating etf uotm-eo a* ketst as a t tro ^ot iv e hem a 
1^7 tes vi ewp o int as demolition mi dcvclopmc Ht of aew 

18 ' otructujCD T 

19 -fi^ modification in loeel oad fe polieieg 

20 facili tate prc ae n'atio ft £aa4 rc ^ utaligftl i i ea ef eaastis^, 

22 iS^ ro e ricntafeion et cxigting beagi&g asti comma - 

23 fiity development p rogram s ea&i etbe? tax 0^4 aubsidy 

24 polioicB tfeft^ aSeet ncighborhood% te better oupport 

25 . ncigbborlioo d pro o crvataon c ff ort flr 

f 
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1 Within iwe yeaffi ftfte? tb« dftte ^teb faftds 

2 SfB* beeeme available earfy ^ Aret^ Gommi oo ioR 

3 dbaH submit ^ ^ Congre ss tfcftd ^ Prc s idoBt) ft oompre - 
el heneivo repept eft ite s^tt^ ft»d t avc o tigation tbw sttb- 

5 seetieft which sbaU ii t eUi de its fia dbga, conchsi o Bg, ftft4 

6 rceommcndatibno aed saeb propooolo ioF le g ia la tie n mi 

7 ftteHftis trativc aetiett as fiiay be nccc s gary t6 eany ei** its 

. 9 OOMPEKSATIQK 95? MEMBEHO 

10 Sfier #r -{ef MeflfAefS ef the gomm i os ieB ^*vbe are Mem- 

11 befs ^ €^ftg?ess er fall time o ffiecra w employee o ^ the 

12 ¥ttited States shall sew without addit i onal eoHftpeftSfttieftr 

13 but shaft be fe hnbura ed ler travet - y sftbsisteaec; a«4 ethey 

14 ft cccgstiry espettses ifte ariH^d ift the p e rformauoc el the d u ti es 

15 v e s te d m the Gontml asi ou T 

16 -fbf Members ei the Commia a ion, ethep thaft these pe- 

17 f erred te ia s ub s ootion -{a)-, AoB rcoei ^ ^o compcflBation a* 

18 ^ rate ef ^iOO per day to? eaeh 4^ they afe engaged is 

19 the aetuo l peri or maneo ei tiie dtttie^ vested m the Commi s- 

20 sieft aaad shell be entitled te reimburB meBt fef tr a vel, sab- 

21 fii stcnco, oft^l ether nec ess ary - cxponiscg i fieurre d is the per- 

*.^'«»»v>f t iiftft j\( f HI j-» K /111 

23 APsoyi O TiiATn^E rnovi s ioxs 

24 SeOt ^ -(ar)- 3he Commi s aion shali h€bve the power te 

25 appoint aad the compenoatiou ef saeh porsopnel as it- 
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1 dcca^ ' ddviaablc, - without rcgOF ^ ^fee proviaion g ef title 67 

2 "OTnitbd Statc is Code, govcrniDg appointmcii ra tfee coinpcti ■ 

3 -twe g crricc, ft»d ^ proviniona ef chaptc? ei ted a abchaptcr 
'4'- HI 'of chapt er §^ ef stteb tkky fetetieg te cloaoificatioQ ftsd 

5 General Schedule pay r a t es, tet at rates aet m excess ef ft 

6 maximum mte fer €rS-4* ef the Gesefai Schedule ttftder 

T* ' irrfihTi fift ft^ aI c^J^'iliLx. ■ ' 

"8 -f^^ The Commiogion stay procure, - ia accordance wtfe 

9 the provi s ions ef ^feetieft ^^0& ef ttge &i tHfited States Gedey 

10 the temporary ' eg- iBtcnaitton t 6e«4eeg ^erts^ er eeft* 

11 sultonts. Tersons se employed she^i receive compensati o n 

12 at ft fate te be feed fey the e ommlobion butftet exceg g ef 

13 ^iOO per day^ m c ludirig travcltimc r While away froBa his 

14 ef her hotfib er ipegrfap pteee ef ^^^iae9s is p erformance 

15 ef ijcnuceg fw the 6ommiogie % aay sueh peFse» »fly fee 

16 allowed travel expenses, includi ag pea? di^^m m lieti ef sttb- 
IT M8tehe6- as authomcd fey ocfation &708 (h) - ef titfe 67 United 
18 Stftfea €e&^ fa? pi6f9059 m .fee. Government aemee. employed 

IQ ♦ infrrmiffrn^TTr'^ . •. . • ■ '■*■ ' » - • -? • . 

2!Cf " -f^ Bfteh department, agency, ted inotrumcntaBty ef 

21 the ^1feed[ Stated is atithorige d oed directod te femsfe te fee 

22 Gommiaa fii^ ap^a r e que st 'made by fee Chairman er'^iee 
Chftirmdh, ^ ea ft rcimbtoablo feiftj^ eg dthcrwigc y saeh stft- 

24 tbtietA debtfty report s , aad ether information as the Commia - 

25 sien decma aee es s ary te eoHy ettt its funct i on s t^der feif} 
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1 Ae*7 ChaimiQtt in ferfk^r ttiithoriaud ee^ «feft 4be 

2 departments, agcneic s , m4 efeef effiees ^ sevefftt Slates 

3 ^ famriby ^ ft rcimbiuraible feeew otbcnviGc, stteb gtefe- 

4 tieal data, rcporto ? ftad other i nformat 'teft as Comniifl 

5 deems neccssor}' te etm^ etrt ife funetioug under tkis 

7 ¥be Gomioiugion m^ty award controcta €bfid granta 

8 • ft^ tbe purposes ef evaluating e xi s tiug neighborhood revitali 

9 ifftttea programs fbsd ^ mpoet ef cxigting kws neighbor 

10 hoods. A wards under Ais section isay fee mode te — 

11 -{if rcprc a cntativca ef legally chartered neighbor 

13 public interegt organiiiution g which have ft 

14 demonstrated capability m the efea ef coneem; 

15 -(^ univeroitic s etbt4= not for profit educational 

16 organizationg. 

17 -{ef The Conuniasion ofy es *fee authorization ef the 

18 Commigaion, osy s ubconmiittec of member thereof, may, 

19 foF the piirpoae ef cony-ing eut tbe provigiong ef this Aetf 

20 held hearing s , take testimony, and administer ea^ of 

21 affinnati o ng witnossc s appearing befor e Ae Gommiggion 

22 ef ttfty= l iubcommittec of member thereof. Hearing s fey ^ 

23 C ? ommig gi on wili fee held m noighborhood g w4*b tcgtimony 
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1 received citLeca kadefs mi j^ttWie officials ^ 

2 eeg^ed ia seigbborhoo d re^italization ffegfafflgr 

3 ArTnoDiisATioy ep APrnoritiATioyG 

4 SfiOr ?T There are authoriz e d be ap propriate d eefe 

5 ^teeed $5^oO0yO09 eaey eft* Ibis tife 

6 BXrniATIC^ r-HQF COMHIfiDIOy 

7 Seer $be Commiosie s sbell eease e3ti9tf tbiffy daj^ 

8 ftftef fee s Hbm ias io s e{ fte fepeffe ttfidef see^ 4t 

9 SBORT TITLE 

■ 10 Section 1. This Act may he cited as the ''National 

11 Neighborhood Policy Ac{\ 

12 FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

13 Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares that exist- 
14: ing city wjighhorhoods are a national resource to be con- 
lb served and remtalized wherever possibky and that public 
IG policy should promote that objective, 

17 (b) The Congress further finds that the tendency of 

18 public policy incentives to ignore the need to preserve the 

19 built environment can no longer be defended, either eco- 
2.0. nomically or socially, and must be replaced with explicit 

21 policy incentives encouraging conservation of existing neigh- 

22 borhoods. That objective will require a comprehensive 're- 

23 view of evisiing laws^ policies, and programs which affect 
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1 neighborhoods, to asse^ their impact on neighborhoods, and 

2 to recommend modifications where necessary. 

3 EBTAm^SRUENT OF COMMISSION 

4 Sec. 3. fa) There is hereby established a commission 

5 to be known as the National Commission on Neighborhoods 
G (hereinafter referred to as the "Commission"). 

7 fb) The Commission shall be composed of twenty mem- 

8 bers, to be appointed as follows: 

9 (1) two Members of the Senate appointed by the 
10 President of the Senate; 

?1 (2) two Members of the House of Representatives 

12 appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 

13 tives;and 

14 (3) sixteen public members appointed by the Presi- 

15 dent of the United States from among .persons specially 

16 qualified by experience and training to perform the duties 

17 of the Commission, at least five of whom shall be elected 

18 officers of recognized neighborhood organizations engaged 

19 in development and.revitalization programs, and at least 

20 five of whom shall be elected or appointed officials of 

21 local governments involved in preservation programs. 

22 The remaining members shall he drawn fr(m outstandr 

23 ing individuals with demonstrated experience in neigh- 

24 borhood revitalization activities, from such fields as fi- 
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1 nance, biisiness, philanthropic, civicy and educational 

2 organizations* 

3 The individuals appointed by the President of the United 

4 Stalee shaill be selected so as to provide representation to a 

5 broad cross section of racial, ethnic, and geographic groups. 

6 The tivo members appointed pursuant to clause (1) may not 

7 be members of the same political party, nor may the pvo 

8 members appointed pursuant to clause (2) be members of 

9 the same political party. Not more than eight of the mem- 

10 bers appointed pursuant to clause (3) may be members of 

11 the same political party. 

12 ( c) The Chairman shall be appointed by the President, 

13 by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
1^ among the pvhlic members. i : 
1'^ (d) The eccecutive director shall be Appointed by {he 
16 President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
1'^ from among individuals recommended by the Commisstan. 

(e) AU members of the Commission shall be appointed by 

19 no later than March 1, 1977. 

20 DUTIES . - 

21 Sec. 4. '( a) The Commission shall undertake a compte- 

22 hensive study and investigation^ of the factors contributing io 

23 the decline of city neigJiborhoods and of the factors necessary 
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1 to neighborhood sunnval and revitalization. Such study and 

2 investigation shall include^ hut not he limited to — 

3 (1) an analysis of the impact of existing Federal, 

4 State, and local 'policies, programs, and laws on neigh- 

5 borhood survival and revitalization; 

6 (2) an identification of the administrative, legal, 
1 and fiscal obstacles to the well-heing of neighborhoods; 

8 (3) an analysis of the patterns and trends of public 

9 and private investment in urban areas and the impact 

10 of sudh patterns and trends on the decline or reviializa" 

11 tion of neighborhoods; 

12 (4) an assessment of the existing mechanism of 

13 neighborhood governance and of the influence exercised 

14 by n£ighborhoods on local government; 

15 (5) an analysis of the impact of poverty and racial 

16 conflict on neighborhoods; 

.11 (6) an assessment of local and regional develop- 

18 ment plans and their impact on neighborhoods; and 

19 (7) an evaluation of existing citizen-initiated neigh- 

20 borhood reviializaiion efforts and a determination of how 
• 21 public policy can best support su/^h efforts. 

22 (b) The Commi^ion shall maU recommendations for 

23 modifications in Federal, State, and local laws, policies, and 
24t programs necessary to facilitate neighborhood preservation 

^-'^ 
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1 and revUalizatian. Such recomviendatioTUs shall indnde, bttt 

2 not be limited to — 



3 ' (1) new mechanisms to proTUOte reinvestment in 

4 existing city neighborhoods; 

5, (8) more effective means of community participa- 

6 iion in local governance; 

7 (3) policies to encourage the survival of economi- 

8 coUy and socially diverse neighborhoods; 

9 (4) policies to prevent such destructive practices as 

10 blockbusting, redlining, resegregation, speculation in re- 

11 viving neighborhoods, and to promote homeownership in 

12 urban communities; 

13 (5) policies to encourage better maintenance and 

14 . management of existing rental housing; 

15 (6) policies to make maintenance ami rehabilila- 

16 tion of existinq structures at least as attractive from a 

17 tax xnewpoint as demolition and development of new 

18 structures: 

19 (7) modification in local zoning and tux policies 

20 to facilitate preservation and revitalization of existing 

21 neighborhooo^; and 

22 (8) reorientation of existing housing and commu- 

23 . nily development programs and other tax and subsidy 
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1 policies that affect neiffliborhoods, to better impport neir/h" 

2 borhood preservation efforts. 

3 (c) Within two years after the date on ichich funds 

4 first become available to cany out this Act, the Cpinmimon 

5 ^all submit to the Congress and the President a compre- 

6 hensive report on its study and investigation under this sub- 

7 fie^twn which shall include its findings, conclusions, and 
9 r^^^/mmendations and such proposals for legislation and 
9 administrative action as may be necessary to carry out its 

10 recommendations. 

11 C0M}>ENSATI0N OF MEMBERS 

Sec, 5. ( a) Members of the Commission who are Mem- 

13 bers of Congress or fulUime officers or employees of the 

'^4 United States shall serve without additional compensation, 

15 but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 

16 necessary expenses incurred in the performance of the duties 

17 vested in the Commission, 

18 (b) Members of the Commission, other lhan those rr- 

19 feired to in subsection fa), shall receive compensation at 

20 the rate of $100 per day for each dcy they are engaged in 

21 the actual performance of the duties vested in the Coinmis- 

22 sion and shall be entitled to reimbursement for travel, sub- 

23 sistence, and other necessary expenses incurred in the per- 

24 formdnce of such duties, 
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1 ADUISISTRATIVE PROVISIOSH 

2 Sec, 6, (a) The Commission shall have the power to 

3 appornt and fix the compensation of such personnel as it 

4 deems advisable, without regard to the provisions of tide 5, 

5 United' States Code, governing appointments in the competi- 

6 tive service, and the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 

7 /// of chapter 63 of such tide, relating to classificaiion and 

8 General Schedule pay rates, hut at rates not in excess of a 

9 maximum rate for GS-18 of the General Schedule under 
10 section 5332 of such title. 

Ih (h) The Commission may procure, in accordance with 

12 the provisions of section 3109 of title 5, United States Code^ 

13 the temporary or intermittent services of experts or con^ 

14 sultants. Persons so employed shall receive compensation 
1^ at a rate to be fixed by the Commission but not in excess of 
1^ $100 per day, including traveltime. While away from his 
17 or her home or regular place of business in the performance 
1^ of services for the Commission, any such person may be 

19 allowed travel expenses^ including per diem in lieu of sub^ 

20 sistence, as authorized by section 5703(b) of title 5, United 

21 States Code, for persons in the Government service employed 

22 intermittently. 

23 (c) Each department, agency, and instrumentality of 

24 the United States is authorized and directed to furnish to the 
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1 CoTiimisision, upon request made by tlie Chairman or Vice 

2 Chairman, on a reimbursable basis or otlierwiscy such sta- 

3 tistical data, reports, and other information as the Commis- 

4 51071 deems necessary to carry out its funclions under this 

5 Act. The Chairman is further authorized to call upon the 

6 departments, agenciec, and other offices of the several States 

7 to furnish, on a reimbursable basis or otherwise, such statis- 

8 tical datay reports, and other information as the Commis- 

9 31071 deems necessary to carry out its functions under this 

10 title, 

11 (d) The Commission may award contracts and grants 

12 for the purposes of evaluating existing neighborhood revitali- 

13 zation pro-ams and the impact of existing laws on neighbor- 
34 hoods. Awards under this section may be made to — 

15 (Z) representatives of legally chartered neighbor- 

16 hood organizations; 

1'^ (8) public interest organizations which have a dem- 

18 onstrated capability in the area of concern; 

19 ( 3) universities and other not-for-profit educational 

20 organizations, 

21 (e) The Commission or, on the authorization of the 

22 Commissiouy any subcommittee or member thereof, may, 

23 for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act; 

24 hold hearings, take testimony, and administer oaths or 

25 affirmations to witnesses appearing before (he Commission or 
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^ anif subcommittee or member thereof. Hearings by the Corn- 
er jui^ion will be held in neighborhoods tvith testimony re- 
^ ceived from citizen leaders and public officials who are 
4 engaged in neighborhood revitalization programs. 

FUNDING 

o 

Sec. 7. The second sentence of section 501 of the Hons- 

(j 

^ ing and Urban Development Act of 1970 is amended by 
g inserting the following immediately before the period: **; not 
^ to exceed $2fi00fi00 of such amount may be specifically ap- 
IQ p^opriated for grants by the Secretary to the National Com- 
mission on Neighborhoods to carry out the purposes of the 
2<> Notional Neighborhood Policy Act; the National Commis- 
23 sion on Neighborhoods may not commit , or otherwise obli- 

14 gate expenditure of, such funds after January 31, 1979'\ 

15 EXPI RATIOS' OF TBB COMMISSION 

16 Sec. S. The Commission shall cease to exist thirty days 

17 after the submission of its report under section 4. 



